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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 

MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 



Madam, 

In dedicating this volume to yoar Royal Higbness, 
I ventuie to hope that you will rect^nise, in the history 
which it traces, two claims to yonr Boyal Highness'e consi- 
deration. 

The principles which animated Carstsres, in his conflict 
with political mierule and ecclesiastical oppression, were 
identical with those which placed the Elector of Hanover 
upon the British throne. Throughout the long struggle 
which secured their ascendency, those principles found no 
more feithful champions and martyrs than the chiefs of 
the House of Argyll. 

In writing this hook I have discharged a duty to a 
kinsman's memory ; in connecting it with the name of 
your Boyal Highness I indulge a wish of my own, which 
y<Hir great kindness has permitted me to gratify. 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 

Your Boyal Highness's most faithful and obedient servant, 

ROBEBT HERBEET STOBY. 
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" The good end great Mr. Williak Casstabes, high tayaaiiie 
of King William aod of hia Cabinet Couodl for Soots' sfiurs : 
the JacobiteB and ill-aflboled lorda for this called him the Car- 
dinal. He mrely was ono of the greatest olergTmeo ever 
embellished ao^ Church ; often Moderator of Oeaeral Assemblies ; 
full of piety and ChriBtian charitj." 

Coi.TNEBa CoLLECrrioHB, p. 78, 
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PREFACE. 



Bx way of preface to this book, I have only to mentioa my 
sources of iDformation, and to acknowledge my obligatioua 
to the geutlemeu from whom I have received help. 

Garstares's sister Sarah married her cousin William 
Donlop, who was my great-great-great^randiather, on the 
mother's side. By Sarah, who possessed a mass of her 
brother's letters and papers, a large collection of these was 
bequeathed to her son Alexander, and is now the property 
of my cousin Alexander Graham Danlop, of Gairbraid. He 
did me the favour of selecting from this collection all the 
MSS. in Carstares's handwriting or directly connected with 
his affairs, and entmsting them to me. They form the basis 
of this biography. 

Another set of papers, consisting almost wholly of letten 
addressed to Carstares, is in the possession of my aant Mrs. 
Hurray Donlop, of Corsock ; and to this also, through her 
kindness, Ihave had fidl access. 

I fonod several letters of Caretarea' among the MSS. of 
the University Libraiy in Glasgow, and a few embedded in 
the unwieldy mass of the Wodrow MSS., in the Advocates' 
Library. 

Next in importance to these, and of the same value as ori- 
ginal sources, are the ' State Papers ' edited by McCormick, 
to which a sketch of Carstares's life, of no great historical 
worth, is prefixed. These State Papers consist, with bat one 
or two exceptions, of letters addressed to Carstares by the 
leading public men of his time. 
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"11 PREFACE. 

Besides these primary authorities, I have found much that 
illustrates Garstares's character and career, in the ' Corre- 
spondence' and 'Analecta' of Wodrow; in the 'Coltness 
Collections ' ; the ' Caldwell Papers ' ; the ' Marchmout 
Papers'; the 'Lockhart Papers'; the 'Leven and Melrille 
Papers ' ; ' Fountainhall's Historical Notices,' and some of 
the minor publications of those clubs which have thrown 
the light of their valuable memoirs upon Scottish history. 
For the narrative of the general events, political and eocle- 
eiastical, in which Cnxstares was concerned, I have had 
recourse, mainly, to the ' History of the Sufferings,' by 
Wodrow ; the ' History of his own Time,' by Burnet ; the 
admirable * Memoirs ' and Appendices, of Dalrymple ; and 
to the recent histories of Mr. Hill Burton, Br. Cumungham, 
and Mr. Grub. The work of these three gentlemen has 
appeared to me so accurate and trustworthy that, at several 
points, I have thought it best to append to a statement iu 
the text nothing more than a reference to one, or another, 
or all, of them, when recourse to their original authorities 
would be troublesome or impossible to the general reader. 

I have derived great help from the collection of pamphlets 
in the Advocates' Library (which, I may be permitted to 
remark, would be rendered much more available to the 
student by a good catalogue). 

In recording my thanks to the gentlemen who have been 
so good as to aid me in my work, I wish to name along with 
them the Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster, who — 
when it was scarce begun, and when I was inchned to doubt 
whether I should be able to accomplish it — encouraged me 
with more than one very kind expression of his interest in 
its success. To David Laing, Esq., the patriarch of Scottish 
historical research, I, in common with every one, whether 
beginner or veteran, who ventures into the Geld which is 
peculiarly his own, owe the heartiest thanks for advice and 
iuformation which no one else could have supplied ; to say 
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nothing, in my case, of the loan of books and j 

from his own library, and from tbat of which he is — and 

long may he be — the cnrator, 

I am also much indebted to Mr. Jamieson, the carator of 
the Advocates' Library ; and to the Bev. Professor Dickson 
and Professor Edward Caird, of the University of Glasgow, 
to whom I owe the privilege of unrestricted access to if« rich 
and admirably arranged collection. 

Mr. Marwick, formerly town-clerk of Edinburgh, and now 
of Glasgow, was most conrteons in letting me examine the 
city records, and in allowing the experts in his office to 
decipher and transcribe for me some peculiarly puzzling 
letters among the Graham Dunlop M8S. 

The Bev. William Ferrie, the biographer of John Car- 
stares, and who is now settled in the State of New York, is 
a descendant of Mrs. Drew, one of Carstares's sisters. A box 
full of MSS. was lost in crossing the Atlantic ; but he still 
has several letters and papers which belonged to Caratares, 
from which be has communicated to me some important 
extracts. For these, as for several of his own interesting 
letters, I beg to offer him my sincere thanks. 

To those of my own kindred, who placed at ray disposal 
the documents without which I should not have attempted 
to write this book at all, I need not say my very hearty 
acknowledgments are duo, and will, I know, be accepted 
without further asseveration. 

R H. S. 

IIo8>-BATa, Februai-y 1874. 
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Lineage — John CarBtares — Cromwell — Rosolutioaera and ProteBters — 
The BeetontioB — Prehic^ and PerBecutioa — William Carstares at 
■ohool and collegs. 

" William had one Scottish adYiser, who deserred and p08- 
aeased more influeoce than any of the ostensible ministers. 
This was Carstares, one of the moet remarkable men of that 
age. He united great acholastio attainments with great 
aptitade for civil bosiness, (md the firm &ith and ardent 
zeal of a martyr, with the shrewdness and snpplenees of a 
consnmmate politician. In courage and fidelity he resembled 
Burnet; bat he had what Burnet wanted — judgment, self- 
command, and a aiogular power of keeping sacreta."* 

It is thus that the most recent, and most copiong^ historian 
of the Bevolntion in England describes the position and 
character of William Oaistares. 

Hr. Hill Burton's sketch of him is traced in similar lines. 
" Carstares had scarcely the rhetorical and literary talents of 
his rival Burnet, but he was entirely free of that prelate's 
foppish lore of consequence, aud dangerous incontinence of 
tongue. He exhibited the rare phenomenon of a powerfdl 
churchman, who could look beyond his order, and use his 
infloence not solely for the advanoement of the Church, but 
* Uacaulay's ' History of England,' vol. iii. cbap. xiii. 
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2 WILLIAM CARSTASES. [Chap. 

for the State too Except Bentinck, it would be diffi- 

calt to point oat any ^ue whom William so entirely esteemed 
and tmsted as Caretaree. .... Carstares' integrity has 
been nnqaestioDed ; and among the many dubious and 
treacherous men of this restless age, he remained Srm and 
honest."* Other names, of less account than his, occur mnch 
more frequently in the books, pamphlets, and letters of the 
reigns of James YII., William, and Anne ; but, with hardly 
an exception whenever William Carstares is named in these, 
it is with the respect accorded, even by his opponents, to a 
man of acknowledged power, influence, and integrity. !N^o 
one passes with teas scathe through the controversies, slan- 
ders, scurrilities, of an age when rival factions used poisoned 
weapons, and gave no quarter. Of many references to him 
that I have discovered, almost the only one which has a 
bitter flavonr, as of personal dislike, is in the spy Macky's 
" Characters of the Nobility of Scotland," where he is de- 
scribed as "a fat sanguine-complexiooed fair man, always 
smiling where he designs most mischief." " The cunningeet 
subtle dissembler in the world."t Yet often and honourably 
jis Carstares is mentioned among the political characters of 
the second half of the 17th century, the notices of him are 
so scattered and so incidental, that it is difficnlt to form from 
them a complete idea of his character and life. The memoir, 
which is prefixed to the ' Carstares State PapeTB,'t is the 
only attempt that has been made to relate his history aa a. 
whole ; and the narrative there given, well-intentioned aa it 
ifl, is rather confused, and tacks many details which are now 

• ' History of Scotland from leSS,' J. H. Burton, vol. i. p. 30-3. 

f *M«moirB of the Secret Servicw of John Mackj:' London, 1733, 
p. 209. Swift's note appended to Macky's text is " A good chanicter, but 
not strong enoi^h by a fiftieth part." See annotated edition (in the 
Advocate's Library). 

X ' State Papers and Letters, addressed to William Carstaree, Sk., t« 
which is prefixed the Life of Mr. Carstares, published from the originala 
by Joseph HcCormiok, B.D., Minister at Prestonpana.' Edinbuc^, 1TT4. 
MoCormiok, afterwards Principal of St. Andrews, was Carstaree' grand- 
nephew. 
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I.] THE CAR8TABES FAMILY. 3 

ascertaiDed, thongh apparently aoknowD to the author; nor 
is it altogether eaoceesfol io giring a clear picture of the 
events of the epoch of the Bevolntioa and of the Union, 
and of Carstares' relatfon to them. The principles, which 
governed the stateemen and churchmen of that epoch, are 
now better nnderatood ; and the acts, in which those prin- 
ciples were embodied hare been more thorooghly examined, 
than when the biographer of Garstares wrote. The materials 
for the constroction of a memoir of his life are ampler and 
more accessible than they eonld then be. It seems legiti- 
mate to attempt, with these advant^es, to depict anew the 
character and career of a man whose place is secood to none 
in the long and honourable roll of Scottish worthies. 

In the 15th century a certain William Oarstares* was a 
sabetantial hnrgess of St. Andrews. In October, 1483, he 
obtained from John Lok, Canon of Brechin, a charter " of a 
tenement on the north side of the Sooth Street of St. Andrews, 
and fliat in consideration of a certain snm of money paid to 
him by the said William Garstares, in his urgent necessity." 
Besidee this tenement, he possessed property in the " Eirk 
Vennel" of the same city. The house in South Street was 
asugned, in 1503, to his laughter Beatrix ; and, after <me or 
two other transfers, appears to have come in the year 1518 
into the hands of " Sir Henry Garstares, son and heir of 
William Garstares ;" who in his torn made it over to another 
William Garstares, " citizen of St. Andrews." This William, 
who also held " lands on the west side of the Brig of Grail," 
granted a new charter oi this tenement in South Street to 
Sir William Myrtoun, Ticar of Lathrisk, on the 23rd of Jnly, 
1521. t 

Id 1573 we find Thomas Garstares, of the same family, in 
possession of New Grange, near St. Andrews. He died in 

* The lume was spelled, indiffeieDtly, Carataris, Csrstairs, CarsUires, 
Cantaera, and CaraUres, until tbe subject of this memoir adopted and 
adhered to Oarstares. 

t These docnmenta are in the Charter Chest of Grail. See ' Pifiana,' by 
M. F. Conolly. Glai^w, 1869. 

B 2 
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4 WILLIAM CAR8TARE8. [Chap. 

1615, and appears to have leit aeveral children * John Car- 
stares, who succeeded him as proprietor of New Grange, had 
a nephew and son-in-law in a certain James Caretares, 
resident in St. Andrews. 

In Febraary, 1625, this Hr. James Carstares makes his 
will, and appoints his father-in-law, " John Carstares, mer- 
chant," and John Carstares, jun., his brother-in-law, his 
executors. John Carstares, merchant, was Provost of St. 
Andrews, as well as laird of New Grange. His son be- 
came afterwards Sir John Carstares, Knight, of Kilconquhar. 
James Carstares, who made bis wilt in 1625, names as his 
eldest^ lawful son John Carstares. John was born on the 
6th of January, 1623, and inherited the Carstares blood both 
fiom father and mother, the latter being, as his fatiier's will 
proves, the daughter of Carstares of New Grange. He 
married, in 1647, or 1648, Janet, fourth daughter of WUliam 
Mure of GlanderstoQ, in Uenfrewshire, a cadet of tbe family 
of Caldwell and ancestor of the present representAtive of 
the Mures.t Of that marriage was born, on the 11th of 
Febroary, 1649, William Carstares, his parents' eldest son. 
They had three other sons and five daughters, of whom 
two sons and one daughter died early. 

John Carstares was a man of no small mark among the 
Scottish Churchmen of the days of the Commonwealth and 
the Persecution. He entered the University of St Andrews 
in 1638, and studied there till the close of his wrrietUum, 
his teacher in theology being the learned and pious Samuel 
Bntherford. Having been for a short time parish minister 
of Cathcart, near Glasgow, — where he married, and where his 
son William was born, — he became, in 1650, minister of the 
Cathedral, or High Church, of Glasgow. His first conspi- 
cuous ^igagement in the public turmoils of his time was on 
the Srd of September, 1650, at the Battle of Dunbar. He was 
there, rather onnecessarily, one shonld say, along with other 

* Infornuitiaa partlj supplied by Hr. Feirje. 

t ' Notices of the Life of the Bov- John Carataire*,' by Jter. Wm. Perrie, 
A.M. Edinburgh, 1843. See pp. 3, 6, 54. 
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niinisten, who thronged the camp of Greneral Leslie, and 
strove not only to stimulate the fervour, but to direct the 
tactics, of the Scottish host. Some of the warlike clergy 
were slain ; Carstares and Waugh (the minister of Borrow- 
stounoess) were taken prisoners, and carried to Edinburgh,* 
Amidst the dissolution of parties and forces which followed 
the hattle of Dunbar, a so-called " Western Army," nnmber^ 
ing about 5000 men, and professing Covenanting principles 
of an extreme sort, was organized by Colonel Ker and Colonel 
Strachan — well-known soldiers of the time. Cromwell kept 
his eye upon this body, with a special hope of being aUe to 
bring its leaders to peaceable treaty, or ia consent to act 
along with him ; and he tried to come to terms of agreement 
through the intarrention of his prisoners, John Carstares and 
Provost Jaffray of Aberdeen,! who were liberated on parole 
for the purposes of this negociation. Although the " liemon- 
straoce " issued by Ker and Strachan, while they awaited, at 
Dumfries, the course of events, expressed but scant loyalty 
to Charles, the " Covenanted King," its sentiments were 
nowise friendly to the " English Sectaries." Cromwell's well- 
chosen envoys effected nothing ; and his hopes of conciliation 
were disappointed. Where be could not conciliate, he must 
needs quell ; and the differences between him and the " Be- 
monstrants " being put to the arbitrament of the sword, the 
decision was, as usual in those days, in favour of the English 
invader.J After this bootless mission John Carstares re- 
turned to confinement in Edinburgh. Several of his letters 
to his wife, during his imprisonment, are extant, and may 
be read in Mr. Ferrie's volume ; but they are so entirely 
filled with pious reflections on the course of Providence, 
and on his own spiritual condition, and with the religious 

• C&rlyle'B ' Oliver Cromwell,' vol. ii. p. 41. Mr. Feme, in bis ' Life of 
John CarBtaree,' miBapprehends hU eitnation at this time, and erroneoiulf 
repraoentB him aa flying from DnntMr to Edinbnrgh Castle and remainitig 
there till its sDrrender. He was Cromwell's prisoner till after that time. 

t Bullie's ' LetUn,' Banoatjme Club, iii. I2a 

i Cwlylo, vol. ii. p, 85. 
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6 WILLIAM CARSTARES. [Chap.- 

" improTement " of hie tronbles, tliat they throw little 
light on the history of the erents that were paesiog arouad 
him. 

In one dated the 4th of October, he says, " I may cry out 
' Woe is me, my leaDuess I my leanness 1' It's a wonder to me, 
at least it may be, how it has not been obTioos imd palpable 
— feasible to all his people, standing by and looking on, that 
my nakedness has not been long ere now discorered ; that the 
peinture upon this tomb has not been rubbed off, and the 
rottenness within seen ; that the vizorme and cover has not 
been palled off this face, which has long, even very long, 
deceired a world. . . . What have I done — as a hosband — a 
&ther and head of a family ? What as a minister, a pastor, 
a watchman, a steward, a servant of Jeeoe Christ, a friend of 
the Bridegroom? What as a member of jndicatori^? . . . 
It cannot be told bow empty and worn in all these I have 
been."* Again, he writes on the 24th of December, on the 
very day on which the Castle was surrendered by C3olonel 
Walter Doudas ; and the only reference he makes to external 
circamstances does not extend, although the letter is a long 
one, beyond two short sentences : " I am somewhat weary of 
this place. ... I have as yet made no application to these 
men for liberty, bat purpose to do so shortly ."t And yet we 
know that he was personally ooncemed in the negociationB 
for the surrender. On the 14th of December, Cromwell wrote 
to the Governor of the Castle : " If yoa please to name any 
you would speak with, now in Town, they shall have liberty 
to come and speak with you for one hour ;" and Dundas 
asks that Provost Jaffray and Mr. Carstates should be sent 
to him. They, in their turn, write a note which Cromwell 
forwards, wherein they decline the conference : " In such 
an important trust we dare not," they say, " take upon us 
to meddle." How the capitulation was managed without 
their help may be read in the pages of Mr. Oarlyle-t After 
a lenient captivity (for he tells his wife in another undated 
letter that he is like to forget he is a prisoner through the 

• Ferrio, p. 63. t Ibid. p. 72. J Carljle, TOl. ii. p. 91-2. 
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" abtrndant ease of his accommodatioD," and that he has 
liberty to walk abroad),* he was exchanged, along with 
Wangh and Jaffray, for some prisoners in Leslie's hands; 
and returned to Glasgow, where bis wife awaited him with 
her BOD, and with a daughter that had been bom daring his 
imprisonment. 

"Here," says his biographer," he began to preach against the 
times." The meaiiiDg of this phrase ia only too Dotorioosly 
illustrated in the records that remain of many of the preach- 
inga in those confused and excited days. The ministers con- 
stantly thundered from their pulpits against the backsUdings 
of the party to which they were opposed, or of the person 
who happened to be obnoxious to tbem.t Baillie tells us 
bow Greneral Leslie, amidst " the shame and discouragement " 
of his overthrow at Dunbar, was " irritate with Mr. James 
Guthrie's public inrectives against him from the piilpit."^ 
When Cromwell and his troopers came to Glasgow in October, 
1650, at the time of the Ker and Strachao BeaMmsti'ance, 
and went soberly to church, " Mr. Zachary Boyd railed on 
them all to their face "§ from the polpit of the Cathedral. 
On the great sectary's next visit, in April, 1651, be again 
betook himself to chtirch both in the forenoon and afternoon, 
and had from Kr. Robert Bamsay " a very good honest 
sermon, pertinent for his case ;" and heard Mr. John Carstares 
lecture, and Mr. James Durham (his colleague), " preach 
graciously and well to the times, as could have been desired."! 
" Genendly all who preached that day in the town gave a 
&ir enough testimony against the sectaries." || "Bearing 
testimony " supplanted ihe simple gospel in those days; and 
the clergy's influence too often tended rather to intensify the 

• Feme, Letters vii. and viii- 

t " In their MrmooB, and ohiafly in their prayers, all that faased in the 
slate wu canvaHed : man were aa good as named, and either recommended 
or complained of to Ood, ai tbey wers acceptable or odious to them. . . . 
The pnlpit was a Bccne of oeira and pasaioo." 'Burnet's History of hia 
own Time.' Oxford (2nd) edition, vol. i. p. 60. 

t Bailiie's ' Letters,' Bannatyne Clal^ voL iii. p. 111. 

S Ibid. vol. iii. p. 119. 1| Ibid. toI. iii. p. 165. 
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8 WILLIAM CARaTABES. [Chap. 

divisire fervour of contention, than to promote moderation 
and wise forbearance. Profound personal piety of tlie (rod- 
fearing and Belf-condemning sort, such as marked strongly the 
character of John Oarstares, seemed to be in nowise incom- 
patible with the keenest partizanship, and an extreme con- 
tentiouaness of spirit. That this piety in his case was deep 
and sincere no one who reads the letters published by Ferrie 
can doubt. His " Bavouriness and the exceeding grace of 
Qod in him ;" his wonderful power in prayer ; * his strange 
prophetic " rapture " in preaching— are all borne witness to 
with admiration by his contemporaries, t Nor was this accom- 
panied by narrow or fanatical doctrinal convictions. He ap- 
pears to have understood the gospel of God's goodwill to men 
in its fulness and freedom. " His thoughts," he writes to his 
wife, " are the same for ever for love and goodnill. Whatever 
changes there be of dispensations he is never indeed ... an 
enemy. When he is as an enemy, it is still peace that is in 
His thoughts : there is never ill in his mind — never an ill 
turn, 80 to speak. None of his thoughts are thoughts of ilL 
Believe this, O believe this 1 dear heart." " There is but one 
promise in all the Scripture that I dare look to," said bis 
dear friend Durham, as he lay near bis death, " ' Come unto 

* " When be first entered on hia Sabbath's work, be ordinarilj prajed 
ane bour, for be took in all the pnblick things in that prayer. . . . His 
band in the Sabbath would bavo been all wet, as if it had been douked 
with teaTS before he was done with his first prayer. ... He used to bare 
that expreBsion and petition in many of his excellent prayers, ' Uiat we 
mayneverontliveourintegrity nor die undwred."* Wodrow's ' Analecta,' 
voU iii p. 48. 

t Letter from Session of Scots' Church in Botterdam to John Oarstares. 
Ferrie, p. 38, — "Mr. John Oarstares was eminent in many things bnt he 
excelled in prayer. Mr. James Wood used to say of him that for lecturing 
and preaching they amid some-way keep op with Mr. Caratares ; but in 
prayer there was none able to bold up with him." ' Analecta,' Mutland 
Club, vol. il. p. 148. " Hb served the first Table " (at Holy Conmmuion) 
"in a strange rapture, aud be called some ministers there to the nest, 
but he was in sach a frame that none of them would come and take 
tbe work off his hand. He continued at the work with the greatest en- 
la]^ement aud melting upon himself and all present that could be ; and 
served fourteen or sistwn TaUee." Ibid. 
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me all ye that are weary,' May I venture my Salvation upon 
it ?" ** Yes," said Carstaies, " if you had a thousand seals yon 
mig^t ventnie them on it.* 

Durham, who died at the early age of thirty-six in 1658, 
seema to hare left his M8S. to John Carstares ; and several of 
them, OD their publication, were prefaced by him. Among 
these were the seimone on Isaiah, the lectures on Bevelation, 
and the * Unsearchable Biches of Christ,' the last of which was 
especially admired and valued in Scotland. Carstares also 
wrote the ' Epistle ' or preface to Calderwood's ' History of 
the Church.' A carefully revised copy of the history having 
been sent by him to Macward, in Holland, was printed at 
Rotterdam in 1678.t In his preface he contends earnestly 
"that there is a particular form of Church government of 
Divine Bight;" and that in no church has this form been 
maintained in greater simplicity and more primitive purity 
than in the Church of Scotland. 

The ten years of the Commonwealth were years of com- 
parative peace for the Church ; during which, had internal 
dissensions and political oontendings been forborne, Scottish 
PMsbytery might have established itself on a broad national 
basis, which no subsequent revolutions could have under- 
mined. Charles Stuart — whether covenanted or uncovenanted; 
as bad a Hng as could have been found for any Christian 
state — waa &irly out of the way. A government, tolerant, 
yntA, and strong, was in power. The material interests of the 
country prospered under the benign inflnences of peace and 
free trade with England. The Ceneral Assembly, no doubt> was 
disbanded and in abeyance, like the Bump Farh'ament in the 
South ; but iu spite of its silence and inaction, religion was 
alleged to flourish. " The Scotch clergy, persisting in their 
own most hidebound formula of a Covenanted Charles Stnsrt, 
bear clear testimony that at no time did Christ's gospel so 
flourish in Scotland, as now, under Cromwell the nsurper,"} 

* ' AiuJect*,' vol. i. p. 216. 
' t Oaldenrood'g History, Wodrow Society, vol. viii. Appendix, p, 4-10. 
X CarlylD, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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10 WILLIAM 0ARSTARK8. [Chap. 

But thronghoQt all tluB period the Chiuch waa split into 
tvo opposing factions, and the hostile clergy strore, with 
fanatical violence, over the remonstrances, resolutions, and 
protests, which embodied their political crotcheta and their 
ecclesiastical bigotries. 

At Carisbrook Caatle, in 1647, Charles I., driven by sore 
necessity, had entered into a certain engagenient with the 
envoys of the Scots' Estates, promising to sanction the Cove- 
nant and to make other concessions to the Presbyterians. 

This compact was denonnced by the General Assembly ; 
under whose pressure an " Act of ClasBes," as it was called, 
was passed, by which every one, who had taken any part in 
support of the engagement, was debarred from all public 
employment in the Church, the magistracy, or the legislature. 
This Act — justly stigmatised as " one of the mo«t bigoted and 
illiberal pieces of legislation which ever disgraced the statute 
book of any country "" — was not rescinded till May 1651, after 
having been in force about three years. This rescission 
gained a qualified approval &om the General Assembly; 
bat a protest gainst the Assembly's action was given in by 
twenty-two ministers. The majority, adhering to the reso- 
Intfons in which the Assembly ratified the policy of the 
Estates in repealing the Act of Classes, became known by 
the name of the " Ilesolutionets ;" the protesting minority 
by that of the " Ftotesters." The Church was divided be- 
tween these two parties. The party of the Besolutionera was 
the lai^r, and was composed of the peaceable, liberal, and 
constitutional supporters of orderly Presbyterial discipline, 
worship, and government, those who in more recent times 
would be distinguished as the " Moderates," — the wise men 
of the " Via Media." The Protesters, early infected with the 
leaven of the FuritanisiTi) which the sectaries brought to the 
■ North with them, were looser in their views of Church 
government, less reverent and heedful of those forms and 
usages of public worship which had hitbertA been observed 
in Scotland, and more hot and vehement in speech and ges- 
• OunniBgham's ' Church Uiatorj,' voL ii. p. 16S. 
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IJ RES0LUTI0NER8 AND PROTESTERS. 11 

ture, whether in prayer or preaching. Their Btiff-necked ex- 
trsTftgance, and perverse intoleraDCfi, blindiDg their eyes to 
the plainest rales of policy and laws of hnmaD nature, were 
sufficiently illustrated in tlieir treatment of Charles II., whom 
they drove even to the degradation of ooufeesing and bewailing 
his Other's sins, and his mother's " idolatry." Their overbear- 
ing fervoor, noisy zeal, and restless craving for the extinction 
of opinions differing from their own, gave them that hold 
over the maltitnde which zealots and &natics readily obtain ; 
bat men of calm and charitable temper, of gentle cultore, 
and of sound political experience and judgment, were alarmed 
and repelled by their extremes.* The most notable name 
among the constitutional Besoluiioners was that of the good 
and sagacious BailUe ; among the perferrid Protesters that of 
the pious Butherford, " the last of that race of Scottish clergy, 
who were vehement Freebyterians and great scholar8."t 

It was perhaps natural that John Carstares should take 
the same side as his old master in theology. At first he 
seems to have made some effort at peace, or mediation between 
the factions ; for we find a friendly conference of representa- 
tives from each, held in his " chamber," with no satisfactory 
result Bat, like most men who join themselves to any body 
of pious enthnsiBsts, he soon became himself enthusiastic in 
the caose; whose miserable watchwords, "Treaty with the 
Etng " — " Act of Classes " — " Commission's answer to the 
query," &c. &c., seem now almost beyond the grasp of homan 
interest. Baillie, in one of his long letters, written in 1854, 
bewailing the predominance of the " heady men " who " waste 
the Church," and " &ame onr people to the sectarian model," 
attributes their undue " prevalence " in Glasgow chicfiy to 
" Mr. John Carstares' zeaL"! 

Other attempts, however, to effect a reconciliation are 
mentioned by Baillie, to which John Carstares was favour- 

* See Baillie in many paauges, especiallj vol. iii. pp. 244, 246. 
t Bnrton'a 'History of Sootlaod from AgriooIa'B Invaaion,' vol. vii. 
p. 431. 
} Bftillic, vol, iii. pp. 199, ZOO, 248, 249. 
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12 WILLIAM CARSTARES. [Chap. 

able, but to no purpose. At one time, says the former, " We 
began to hope for a concord;"" but the hope came to no 
fruition. When he refers to Carstares again, it is in con- 
nection nith the prophetic enthnsiastne — the jealous strifes — 
the irrational attempts to " purge out " all opponents, which 
were the natural fruits of successful fanaticism ; and which 
ran their course, impairing the influence of the Church and 
dissolving many of the best elements of it^ corporate strength, 
until the fatal era of the Bestoration. 

It is necessary that we should keep in view the character 
of the timee in which the boyhood of William Carstares was 
passed, and of the influences which surrounded him in his 
earliest years. His father's house in Clasgow, where the 
accomplished Durham and the quaintly witty Zachary Boyd 
were familiar guests, must have been often the scene of 
learned and mirthful converse, no less than of piety and 
prayer ; but it must oftenest of all, no donbt, have re-echoed 
with the Protesting brethren's groans over the defections of 
the times — their quaint applications of Old Testament names 
and stories — their mutual exhortations to " testifying " and 
"purging" — their long and marvellously uttered snppUca- 
tionst — all solemn and wonderful, if somewhat wearisome 
and perplexing, to the boy. The first intimation of his 
existence is in a letter &om John Carstares to "his loving 
sister Katharine" (wife of the Bev. James Wood), dated 
"Glasgow, Kith February, 1649." — "Tour sister is growing 
strong," he says, " and a fine nurse to her son, yet alive.'i 
[He was bom on the 11th of February.] " Let the Lord 
own him for his." 

In Ferrifl's collection there is an undated letter to " My 
dearest nephew," in which an uncle, resident in St. Andrews, 

• Beillie, vol iii. p. 297, 

t " Tihe man's Tehemencj in hia prajer— a stmnge kind of sighit^ the 
like whereof 1 had never heard, as a prthonising out of the belly of a 
aecond perwn, made me amaxed." Baillie, vol. iii p. 246. 

X (Here, as elsewhere, in quoting these ancient letter and MSS. I 
modernize the spelliog, unless there appears to be some adequate reason 
for preserving the old peculiarities.) 
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n^es that William should be sent to college there. " He 
may hare a great deal better occaaioa to follow his stadies 
Dor in Edinburgh, where there are so many occasions ta 
divertiaemeDts, and will do me and my best half a singular 
pleasure, and shall be used as our own son." The best half 
adds a poatscript : — " These are earnestly to entreat you to 
obey your uncle's desire in sendiog your son to us. . . . 
I saw your son at Edinburgh. He promised to get leave 
from his mother to be with as this vacance." This request 
naauot acceded to. He never attended either school or 
college at St. Andrews. He was sent, " when very young," 
says McCormick, "to board with the Bev. Mr. Sinclair, a 
Fresbyteriao minister, who kept boarders at his manse of 
OrmistoQ in East Lothian." " Many young gentlemen of the 
chief Jamilies in Scotland" were educated at Mr. Sinclair's, 
and BO strict was he in their classical training that he allowed 
no language but Latin to he spoken in his &niily.* Mr. 
Sinclair had been, some years before, one of the Regents of 
St. Leonard's College, St. Andrews, where one of his colleagues 
was James Sharp, afterwards Arohbishop. It is related that 
in an after-dinner discuBsion, at the college table, the two 
r^ents waxed so hot over the comparatiTe merits of Presby- 
tery and Episcopacy, that Sinclair gave Sharp the lie direct, 
and Sharp gave Sinclair a box on the ear ; and this on "the 
Sabbath day." j No doubt the minister of Ormiston was more 
discreet than the regent of St. Andrews. 

It appears &om the register of graduations that William 
Carstares entered the University of Eiinborgh in 1663, and 
took his d^^ree in 1667. He studied in the University " under 
the partionliu- inspection of Mr. Patetson, then one of the 
r^ents of the college, afterwards Sir William Faterson, and 
clerk to the Frivy Coancil of Scotland."} His proficiency is 
said to have been very marked, not only in the " several 
branches of the school philosophy," but in theology, the 

* HcConuick, p. 1. 

t 8oe AD article on Sharp in ' North Gritiah Beview,' No. 92. 

} HcCormiok, p. 4. 
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14 WILLTAM CASSTARES. [Chap. 

science to whiflh his own and his lather's wish specially in- 
clined him. His father, harassed as he was with many 
troubles, spared no pains to secure to his son the adrantages 
of a thorough education and took a careful personal interest 
in its progress. In s letter written on the 27th of October, 
1662, before WUIiatn entered college, he saysj " I have a line 
dated Sept. 20, from William, within these two days, wherein 
he gives Die an account of his studies. ... I find he is not 
idle. The Lord command the blessing."* From another 
letter written in Jime 1664, in which he bids his wife pay 
her son's quarter, and desire his tutor to " write a particular 
account to me of Will's carriage and profiting," and refers to 
his still living with Hr. Sinclair, it is obvious that the long 
vacation must have been spent at Ormiston ; and that William 
was assisted in his studies by a tutor, under the superintea- 
dence of Mr. Sinclair, for at least the QiBt summer after he 
went to college. Indeed this plan was probably followed as 
long as he remained in Scotland ; for in a letter from Mrs. 
Carstares written, it should appear, on the 30th of August, 
1666 — or within a year of the time of William's graduation 
— she tells her husband, " Your son's education, with his 
hoarding and other necessaries, comes to 400 marks, which 
I have paid." f 

After be had taken his degree at Edinhuigh he went to 
Holland, in order to complete his education there. Ere this 
evil days of darkness and danger had fallen on Scotland, and 
his father had been called to suffer with his brethren. 

The restoration of Charles II. was the beginning of sorrows 
to the Scottish Church. During Cromwell's Protectorate the 
party of the Protesters, which, though not the most numerous, 
was accounted the most zealous, had the favour of the 
Govemment-J They bad consequently increased in numbers 

• Fenio, p. 95. 

t Ferrie, p. 161. The Scots' mark was in actual value equal to It. Hrf. 
of English money ; but its relative value in bo piXHT a country as Sootlaod 
was much higher. 

% Principal Lee'a ' Historj of the Church of Scotland,' vol. ij. p. 376. 
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and activity ; and dow, along with the fanatical remnant of 
the Ear and Strachan " Remonstrants" that still lurhed in 
the west, would have urged on Charles, who was, according to 
their fond imagination, their " CoTenanted King," the old 
ohligations to extirpate " Popery, Prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
schism, prolanenesB, and whatsoever shall be found contrary 
to aoand doctrine and the power of godliness." " The Besolu- 
tioners," with more moderate and statesmanlike policy, while 
desirous that the Covenant shoold be recognised by way of basis 
of the King's restoration, were prepared to accept as sufficient 
for their demands, a confirmation of the proper rights and 
ancient polity of the Presbyterian Church, as the Established 
Church of the country. The grand idea of the Solemn 
League and Covenant of one Presbyterian Church established 
throughout the three kingdoms had not died out of the 
minds of Douglas, Baillie, and other leading "Beeola- 
tiouers ;" but they did not cling to it with the intolerant 
tenacity of the opposite party. The Church reaped the har- 
vest of the prolonged strife between her two rival factions, 
in finding herself in the time of her emergency, when 
united counsels might have insured her prolonged peace and 
prosperity, divided and perplexed, and speaking with two 
voices in the presence (^ those who were full of jealous sus- 
picion, if not of positive hostili^. The representation of the 
cause of the moderate party was entrusted to James Sharp — 
" a traitor who abandoned all " — who went to London " as an 
ambassador in the cause of a Presbyterian pohty, and re* 
turned as the selected Archbishop of St. Andrews."* It 

■ BnrtoD, vol, viL p. 898. 

Baillie writes to Spang : " Had we but petitioned for Presbyter; at 
Breda, it had bean, as was thonght, granted ; but fearing what the least 
delay of the King's coming over might have prodnced, and tnieting fnllf 
to ihe King's goodness, we hast«aed him over, without any provision for 
onr safety. At that time it was that Dr. Sheldon, now Bishop of LondoD, 
and Dr. Hoiley, did poison Mr. Bhorp our agent, whom we tnisted, who, 
piece and piece, in so cunning a way has trep«aned ns, as we have never 
win so much as to petition either King, Parliament, or Council." Dated 
Ha; 12, 1662. Bdllie's ' Letters,' vol. iii. p. 484. 
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would have needed more than treachery on Sharp's part, 
however, to have betrayed the caase successfully, had the 
.Church not been both divided against itself, and wakened by 
the heady policy of the Protesters. They had carried Puri- 
tanical pietism and coercion to an excees. Their spirit bad not 
been charitAble ; their discipline had been irrationally severe ; 
their desire to meddle and rule in civil affairs restlessly 
obtrusive. Among the elements of revolution which were 
seething in the country, at this time, there was an irritation, 
and impatience of moral restraint and ecclesiastical control 
among the upper classes, which the Protesters' predomi- 
nance had fostered. The Church was not disliked for ite own 
sake ; Presbytery had not lost its hold ; but society was pro- 
voked and wearied with this intolerant section of the clergy ; 
and few intelligent men had any sympathy with that perti- 
nacity of principle which dung to reasons of division, as 
- eagerly as if they bad been bonds of onion. The results 
were the " Act Kescissory," by which all legislation sabse- 
qaent to 1640, and in the interests of Presbytery, was swept 
oat of the statute book ; the " Act for the restoration and re- 
establishment of the ancient government of the Church by 
bishops and archbishops;" the execution of the Marquis of 
Argyll,* and of James Guthrie,t the most zealous of the Pro- 
testers ; and the bnrning of the Covenant by the common 
hangman. 

On the 14th of August, 1661, the Episcopacy against 
which Scotland had struggled ever since James's first in- 
trigues in its favour, was restored by Royal proclamation ; 
and four prelates brought down from London the inestimable 
gift of the Apostolical Succession, for the benefit and salva- 

* "Mr. [JoIidJ Ofurslaies was called to be with the Marquis, to preach 
to bim in the prison, the last Sabbath of bis life." 'Aoalecta,' vol. iii, 
p 62. Mr. Orobam Dunlop posaeases a ring given on this occasion fay 
tiie Marqois to the divine. 

t "Guthrie being miuiatei of Stirling white the King was there, bad 
let flj at him in bis sermonB in a moat indecent manner. . . , This per- 
sonal affront had irritated the King more againat him than against my 
other of the p«rty." Bnmet, vol. i. p. 206. 
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tioD of the Scottiah Chnrch and people.* All this was bot 
in harmooy with the policy which in Eogland produced 
the Act of Uniformity, and drove 2000 Presbyterian minis- 
ters &om their chnrches. But in Scotland the policy was 
less exposed to the infiuence of a healthy and indepen- 
dent pnblic opinion than in England ; and it was executed 
by more unscmpulouB and violent agents. Sheldon and 
Clarendon were men of a different stamp from Sharp and 
Middleton. In the following year the disaetrons effects 
of this treacherous and unprincipled policy began to ap- 
pear. An Act was passed by the pliant Parliament — in 
which the bishops had now taken their seats — requiring, 
from every man in a public o£Bce, or place of trust, an 
abjuration of the Covenant and declaration of its nnlaw- 
fnlnesB. Another enacted that all ministers who had, since 
1639, been appointed to parishes "without presentations 
from the lawful patrons,"! must now either quit their charges, 
or accept presentation from the patron, and collation from the 
bishop. All who refused to do this were to leave their 
manses before the Ist of November, 1662 ; and were forbidden 
thereafter to reside within twenty miles of their old parishes, 
six miles of Edinburgh or any cathedral town, or three miles 
of any royal buigh. The grinding oppression, which prompted 
and applied these and similar Acts of a servile legislature, 

* Tbeae were Sh&rp, Fairlbnl, Hamilton, and Leighton. " Sliarp, the 
chief ooDtHver and author of the echeme, solicited for himself the Arch- 
taihopric of St. Andrews, hectmae he pretended lo be afraid that if a violent 
man obtuned the ptimacj the country might ba ott^rl; ruioed. . . . 
Fairfoul, Archbishop of Glasgow, was a man of scandalous life, and totally 
destitute of abilities. He had scarcely ever been distinguished at all except 
for hie joUity and bafToonery. . . . Hamilton, Bishop ofOalloway, was 
another contemptible driveller. Be (as well as Sharp and Fairfoul) had 
pretended great zeal for the Covenant, inaomncb that before dispcnaing the 
Sacrament he had been in the habit of lining a form of eicommunication 
borrowed fr<»n the example or Nebcmiab. Shaking the lap of his gown, 
he taiA, ' So may Qod shake out erery man from his house that dealeth 
falsely in this Covenant.' " Lee, vol. ii. p. 320 ; Burnet, vol. i. p. 241. 

I Since 1638 patronage had been practically in abeyance. In 1649 it 
had been abolished by law. 
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800D evoked tlte iDdigtuuit spirit of ScottiBh Presbytery. No 
less than 350 ministeiB sufTered tbemseUes to be driven from 
their churcbes, rather than comply with "the Black Acta." 
In the West the reBistasce was most determined. There the 
clergy were, for the chief part, men of good family and high 
character, and " it can hardly be imagined to what a degree 
they were loved and reverenced by their people."* Among 
these was John Carstares. " He was taken to task " by the Par- 
liament itself, in the hope that be and some other " leading 
ministers in the West " might be brought " to a compliance 
with the new government,"! and led to influence others to 
the same purpose. The attempt to pervert bis principles 
failed, and be was sent to prison. His close confinement 
seems not to have lasted many weeks, and he was then al- 
lowed to go to reside at Dalkeith, in terms of the six-mile 
Act ; whence he writes to his wife, still in Glasgow, asking 
her to send him sundry books from his library, and giving a 
cheerful account of his health and contentment with his 
position.} " Charge Will from me," he adds, " to make 
earnest of seeking God, and to be diligent at his books." 
His troubles were not over, however, with the relaxation of 
his confinement to prison. In March, 1664, he travelled to 
St. Andrews to see his brother-in-law. Principal Wood, who 
was on his death-bed. Sharp, "that bold and impudent 
calumniator," as he calls the Archbishop, with a vehemence 
unusual in his language, had stated that Wood was now 
IndifTerent about Presbyterianism. The dying man must 
needs dictate a refuting " testimony," to vindicate himself 
from snch a charge. Carstares sobscribed this testimony as 
witness. He was immediately summoned by Sharp before 
the dreaded Court of High Commission, which, along with 
the other appanages of prelacy, had been restored after 16G2.§ 

* Burnet, vol. L p. 281. 

t Menioi™ of Teitch and Bryaaon, p. 7. 

t Feme, p. 90. 

5 Here»re twommplesof thekind of jiutioe adminislered by the Privy 
Council and the High ConiiniBaioD : — 

Id June, 16G4, bu Episcopal cumle haviug been s«tlled in Ihc parish of 
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I.] JOHN CABSTABES IN SIDINQ. 19 

Carstares, however, did not appear, but after writing to the 
Lord Chancellor, Glencairn,* that he could not obey the cita- 
tion of the coart, he fled to a place of concealment. Some- 
times front lele Magee, in the north of Ireland, sometimes 
&om Cantyre, Bometimea from refuges which it is imposeiblo 
to identify, he writes to his wife, pouring out his religions 
meditations, — telling her of his welfare or his trials, giving 
now and then homely and practical injunctions, which touch 
chords of lively human sympathiea with the much-enduring 
man. He writes to her as his " worthie and dear sister," and 
calls himself "John Jamesone," and resorts to many other 
little artifices of concealment to mask his meaning and 
identity, should the letters fall into unfriendly hands. Thus, 
writing very soon after Wood's death, he annonnces his 
arrival at some hiding-place, "that little commodity" (him- 
selO "came hither safe yesterday morning. ... It is in 
tolerable good case. Let me know whether the waiters 
will make search for such commodities, and if they know it's 



Dregbom, the heriton and whole inbaliiluits withdrew from the Church- 
The Privy Conncil forthwith ordained that a party of soldiers shonld be 
^nnrtered oq the parish, with power " to npUfC the penalty of 20 BhillJDgS 
Soota, totitt qufttiei," from every pariahionei' who does not attead the 
cunte'a miniatratioiu. 

At Ancmm, the pariab minister was ejected, and a curate who bad been 
ezcommnnicated twenty year* before, aad who held two other beneficea, 
WM put in. On the day of hia indnction, amid some crowding and noise, 
a poor woman plnoked him by the gown, wiahiiig to speak to him ; where- 
upon he etniok her violently with his staff. Seeing this, some boya threw 
a few Btonee at him, bat did cot hit him. This waa repreaented as a 
treasonable tumult ; and there waa aome local fining and imprisomng ; but 
the woman, her two brothers, and four of the boya, were taken before the 
High Commissioii. The woman waa EenUnced to be scourged through the 
streets of Jedburgh. Her brotheni, who were fathers of families, wore 
banished to Yi^nia. The boys were scourged through the streets of 
Edinburgh, l»anded on the face with a hot iron, and then sent to Bu-- 
Indoea to be sold as slaves. Nine "right reverend fathers in God" were 
memben of this lenient tribunal. See Wodrow's History (Boms's edition), 
vol. i. pp. S93, 400. 



" Veitch and Brysson, p, 491. 
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gone by them, what price they will rate it at." Again : 
"Send me the Hebrew Grammar I some time looked on 
when with you at Grla^ow ; it's a little grey-skinned book. 
Send me also my mickle black Batio cap ; help it if it need." 
" I^et me know as near as you may when ye think probably 
you will be brought to bed. The good Lord be wiUi you to 
refresh and comfort you with his own presence." From 
another long letter dated the 12th of August, 1664, it would 
appear that at that time William was beside him in his re- 
treat, as he says, " Will will direct my letter to yon." " My 
dear," the wife writes in her turn, "I had reason always to 
bless the Lord that ever I knew you ; and this day I desire 
to bless him more than ever . . . that I have a husband 
wandering and suffering for the truth." Again she writes, 
with a quiet sadness that is very touching : " It hath pleased 
the Lord to remove my little gent. Hobert " (the child born 
during his father's wanderings). " They sent for me, but he 
died before I came. There is many things sadder in our lot 
than the death of a child, yet I had my own heaviness for 
him." 

Colonel Wallace, in his narrative of the Rising at Pent- 
land,' states that John Carstares was in hiding up till the 
time of the rising ; but we cannot either confirm or disprove 
this from his letters. We know that on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1666, Mure, of Caldwell, along with some other gentle- 
men of the West, amoog whom was Carstares, met in the 
parish of Beith, and organised a squadron of cavalry, chiefly 
tenants of Caldwell, with which they set out — ^Mure taking 
the command — to join the insurgents,t who were marching 
from the soutli to Edinburgh. 

The skirmish at Rullion Green dispersed Wallace's force 
before Mure could unite with him, and the Caldwell contin- 
gent, of from forty to fifty horse, was disbanded, Carstares, 
who probably had nneasy recollections of Dunbar, with its ter- 
rible slaughter and rout, had joined this expedition with^little 
* Veitch and BryraoD, p. 421. 
t Caldwell Papers, Maitland Club, vol. i. p. 19. 
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goodwill ;* bat having joined it, he could not expect to evade 
the penalty of iosiitrection, however juBtiGable resistance to 
anoh a government as that of Charles might be. He was 
forfeited both in person and estate, and was expressly ex- 
cluded from the indemnity, which was granted in October 
of the following year.f We know little of his condition from 
this time till 1672, when he was again at liberty. Wodrow 
says that he was in Holland, and retomed in 1672 ;% and 
Mr. Ferrie, who disputes this statement, on the authority of 
the late Bev. Dr. Steven, sometime minister of the Scots' 
Church in Rotterdam, produces no evidence to the contrary. 
Among John Carstares's letters in the Graham Dunlop col- 
lection is one addressed to Mrs. Carstares, and dated the 5th 
of February, 1669, written from some place of hiding (in Can- 
tyre, I should say) " with my life," he says, " in my hand." 
In this letter he tells bis wife that be thicks of going to 
England with some friends; "and whether thence to Hol- 
land, or first to Holland, if a fit occasion offer, I cannot so 

determinately say One or two days of your company 

these twenty days post, that I might have advised and con- 
sulted with you, would have been accounted by me a great 
bvour, but He hath thought good to dispose othenvise, and 
I desire to submit, though the exercise of submission in such 
a cose bath its own great difBculty. . . . Now, my dear, be 
not anxious about me. I am in good health. . . . Send me a 
good quantity of the filings and nibblings off, with the glasses 
of your [word iUegitie] lignum vitai. I find it agrees better 
witii me than tobacco. I have no other herbs here to purge 
my head with ; or rather, send me a little piece of the timber 

• Veitch aud Brysson, p. 421. 

t Ferrie, p. 34. 

t Wodrow (i. 196) MJB, "July 18th (tC7Z), Mr. John Scot, son to 
Andrew Scot in Tusbielavr, being incarcerate for writiog to the Reverend 
Mr. JotiD CareEare« in UollDDd, is brought before the Council." And, 
"Sept 3rd: Mr. U'm. LivingBlone being imprisoned for oorrespondenco 
with Uolland, and Mr. John Carslarcs lattly come from Holland, appeani 
boton) the Council, and Imding caution lo appear when called under the 
penalty of 2000 marks, is liberate." 
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that ie fit for no other nee, that I may get it fresh when 
I need" Thie letter bo far corroborateB Wodrow, inasmaoh 
as it proves that in February 1669 he intended to go to 
Holland, and upon the whole, we may feirly conclude that 
Wodrow is correct. 

" Him, who trod in his father's steps, doing mischief as far 
as he was able, you have received like fire into yoar bosom, 
of which God, I trust, will in time make you sensible."* 
So wrote Cromwell to the Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
when, after the battle of Dunbar, Scotland still believed 
in her " Covenanted King." The time had now come — a 
bitter time of judgment on divided counsels, short-sighted 
policy, fanatical intolerance, and that unwise mingling of 
thinga sacred with things secular, which had more than 
once imperilled Church and State in Scotland. Such was 
the time when William Carstares, having taken his degree 
at Edinburgh, began, like Moses, to look on his brethren's 
burdens and meditate on their oppresBion. The prospect 
was one that well might stir the wrath — even to "eaeva 
indiguatio " — of a young man of an " active, bold, and enter- 
prising 8pirit,"t loving liberty and bating tyranny, and cou- 
Bcious of formidable powers, which he longed to carry into 
the arena, where one after another of his friends and kindred 
was &Iling wounded or slain. Possibly, in distant IxindoD, 
the " Defender of the Faith," amidst his mistresses and boon 
companions, did not fairly realise bow his Scottish servants 
were dealing with the votaries of that religion, which (unfit 
as it was in bis august opinion "for a gentleman," and grim 
as no doubt were his reeoUectiouB of its long prayers, longer 
sermons, fasts, purgations and covenants) was still the 
faith of many who had been ready in other days to die for 
him. But, whether Charles knew of all the scandals of his 
Scotch government or not, he was constitutionally responsible 
for them all ; and Presbyterian loyalty nuder such a govern- 
ment was impossible — impossible, at least, to a man young, 
generous, and ardent, like Carsteres. He saw his country 
• Carlyle, vol. ii. p. 62. f McConnick, p. 4. 
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writbing under the merciless dragonnadea and exactions of 
fierce soldiers, sacb as Tarner and Dalzell. He saw the 
prisons full of hapless victims, only released from the dungeon 
to be crashed in the boots, or marched to the gallows, or 
shipped to the Plaatations to be sold as slaves. He saw the 
ministers of the nattooal chnrch driTsn from their homes and 
chnrches, celebratii^ the rites of their religion, in secrecy 
and fear, among the broken and scattered remnants of their 
flocks. He saw the places of the ancient pastors £lled by 
those, whom even one of their own order could but describe 
as worthless men of little learning, less piety, and no disi^e- 
tion.* He saw his own father skolking from covert to covert, 
like a feltm, nnder a feigned name, unable, unless at peril of 
his life, to look on the face of wife or child, even in their days 
of sickness, sorrow, and death. The spectacle of these wrongs 
wrought on his spirit so powerfnlly that he was ready to rush 
into the dangerous melley when yet too young for its strife, 
and when ho could only have ruined himself, and done the 
just cause no good. His father, to whom he — as it appears — 
had an access denied to the rest of bis family, marking his 
disposititm, thought it safest that he should not try to study 
divinity at sach a distracted time, in Scotland. The natural 
and congenial refuge of the persecuted Scots was among the 
sturdy Dutch, who, in defence of their freedom and their 
Reformed Church, had passed through fires as keen as those 
which were burning in Scotland. And so John Carstares 
sent hia son over to acquire his theology, and finish his 
education, at the University of Utrecht. 
• Burnet, vul. i. p. 278. 
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CHAFCEE U. 



iDlercoursG with Holland — Utrecht — IntroductioD to the Prince of Orange 
—Political Intrigues — "Grievances of SootlaDd" — Imprisonment in 
Edinbiirgli Caatle. 

Holland, which had beeu the aeylunt of the Royalists dnriDg 
the Commonwealth, now afTorded impartial shelter to the 
Dnmerous Scottish Presbyterians and English Noucoaform- 
ists who sooght, on the Continent, the freedom which they 
could not God in Britain. Hany Scots had chosen a refuge 
in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Leyden, and Utrecht. In all of 
these cities they found persoufj liberty under a constitutional 
government, and thn pure worship of the Reformed Church ; 
and in the latter two, a genial and learned society of clergy 
and men of letters, to which all scholars were Irankly ad- 
mitted. The Latin tongue was still the mediam of com- 
municatiou among Scottish, as among Continental, scholars; 
and Scots and Dutch were ahle to meet, and to coDverse 
familiarly in the language common to the brotherhood of 
letters. There was, and had been for many years, frequent 
literary intercourse between Holland and Scotland. Dr. 
Strang's (Principal of Glasgow College) work, ' De Voluntate 
et Actionibus Dei circa Feccatum,' came out at Amsterdam in 
the year 1657 ; and his other book, ' De Interpretatione et 
Perfectione Scriptune," was given to the world at Rotterdam 
in 1663. James Eoelmao, a learned Dutch divine, translated 
into his own language Rutherford's ' Letters' and Gathrie's 
' Great Concern ;' and Borstius, a minister of the Dutch 
Church in Rotterdam, performed the same office for 'Naph- 
tali ' in the year 1668.* Baillie's folio on Scriptural and Clas- 
* StOTen's ' History of the Scottish Church, Botterdam,' p. 73. 
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8ical Chronology (' Opens Hiatorici et Chronologic! libri duo ') 
had been published at Amaterdam. Calderwood's History 
was printed by Waeeberg in Botteniam. John Brown of 
Wampliray's ' History of the Indulgence ' was also issned 
from the Dutch press, and the author was minister of the 
Scots' church at Amsterdam. Butherford was offered the 
chair of Cirinity at Utrecht, on the death of Bematins, in 
1651, and several years afterwards bis ' Ezamen Arminian- 
ismi ' was re-edited there. Mao Ward, a scholar wd author, 
miniBtered to the Scotch congregation at Botterdam. William 
Spang, a ripe scholar, whose 'Berum nuper in Begno Scotiie 
gestonim Eistoria ' had been published in 1641 at Dantzic, 
was minister at Campvere. Nevay, one of the reviflers of 
Bons's version of the Psalms, and author of a Latin metrical 
translation of the Song of Solomon ; Livingstone, who amused 
his exile with a Latin translation of the Bible, and who was 
acqaainted with nine languages besides his own ; and Fleming, 
the ingenioos author of the still popular * Fnlfilling of the 
Scripture ' (the sixth edition of which was printed in G-las- 
gow in 1801, the first in Botterdam in 1674), were among 
the banished ministers who, driven from their parishes and 
churches at home, were welcomed by the friendly Dutch.* 

There was a large British colony at Utrecht, with the 
Qsual appanages of an English coffee-house, serving the 
purposes of a club, and an English church, in which an 
exiled minister, English or Scottish, officiated. The town, 
with its varied society, its noble cathedral, its shady mall, 
and open walks beyond die gate8,t most have been, in those 
days, as it is now, a cheerful and pleasant residenca 

Among the professors of the University whose prelections 
William Carstares, as a stadent of theology, attended, were 
Lensden, the great Hebraist, under whose care the two Am- 
sterdam editions of the Hebrew Bible were brought oat in 
1661 and 1667 ; and Witsius, well known for his strict piety 

" Scola' ' Woithies ;' Borton'a ' Scot Abroad ;' Wodrow, 4c. to. 
t Oatamy's ' HUtorical Account of my own Life,' 2aA edition, vol. i. 
p. 142, tt leq. 
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and orthodoxy, and whose works are still in liigL repute with 
Calviuiste. WiUins nnderstood English well, was a great 
adi^irer of English divinity and Uteratnre, and " was always 
very civil to the English." • 

We have no record of Caistares's stndent life at Utrecht. 
In the 'Album Studiosonim' (torn. i. p. 127) it stands that 
in the year 1669, " Eectore Cypriano Begneri ab Oeaterga," 
" Gulielmns Carstaers, Scoto-Britannus," was enrolled as a 
stndent. In the ' Promotie,' or graduation album, of the 
corresponding period his name does not appear,t which is, no. 
doubt, to be explained by his having already taken his M.A. 
at Edinburgh. The time which elapsed between his gradua- 
tion at Edinburgh, in July 1667, and his entrance at Utrecht, 
is a blank to us, and so is the time which he spent at Utrecht 
We detect no mention of him anywhere ; and there is no 
letter, of his own or his father's, throwing any light on his 
history. The first glimpse we get of him is &om the follow- 
ing letter to his sister, Sarah Carstares. He bad three 
brothers, Alexander, James, who died in 1679, aged sixteen, 
and Bobert, who died in infancy ; and five sisters, of whom 
Sarah was the eldest, and presumably only a year or two 
younger than William. John Carstares names in his will 
bis daughters Sarah, Katherine, and Ursula. Mrs. William 
Carstares in her wHl, dated 1724, names her "sister-in-law 
Jean Carstares" wife of Principal Drew of St. Andrews. 
Besides these there was another sister, Margaret, who married 
a Major Coult, Commandant of Edinbnrgh Castle. She and 
Jean must have been bom after the date of their father's 
will, 1664. 

The letter is superscribed " This for his afTectionate sister, 
Sarah CarstAirs J ": — 

" Utrecht, March 23, 1672. 

" Dub Sisteb, — I take this opportunity of saluting you, and 
aesniing you that Datwithstanding of my silence in not writing to 

• Calamj, vol. i. p. 166. 

t This infotmatioD was very kiniiij* procured for mc by Dr. John Huir, 
Iraca FrofeBSor de Jong, of Utrecht. 

X At this time he spelt hU name so. 
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yon, yet my affection to yon as a aister U not In the least cooled, 
neither am I forgetfhl of yon nor of the rest of the children, bat 
often beg of God that yon may all of you be blessed with Epiritnal 
blessinga in Jmus Christ, whom if yon have for yonrs, it is not 
much matter what be yonr condition in the world. It is his favonr 
that is better than life ; it ia the enjoyment of him that makea a 
Bweet and comfortable life. If we knew him, sister, and had a 
diaooTery of the beauty and excellency that is in hiiti, other thingii 
wonld be so far from bnlking in our eyes that they would evanish 
and disappear. It was a sight of him that made David, a great 
prince in his time, choose rather to be a doorkeeper in his house 
than to dwell in the tents of Eedar, and dedre to behold his beanty 
and inquire into his temple as the one thing worthy to be sought 
after. 01 when shall the deairee of our Bonis be towards him 
and to the remembrance of his name. It is no less than his own 
omnipotent power mnst create these soul-desires in ns after bimsel£ 
01 if he would do it : we will never be free till we be captivated 
by him, his service being choice and excellent fireedom, — bnt who 
can speak aright of him ? For my own part, I am so conscious of 
my own unfitness to do it in the least measure suitably that I must 
be silent ; but I hope you have seen that in him which makes you 
ready to sell all and buy this soul -enriching infinitely precious 
pe«rL Now sister, being in haste I mnst break o^ and recommend 
you to the gnidii^ of his spirit which leadeth into all truth, Be- 
member me kindly to yonr sister Eatherine and the rest of the 
childrraL My beat respects to yonng Balston * and his lady, and 
to my cousin Qlanderston, his mother and sisters, when you shall 
have occasion to see them. 

" Tour own brother 

" W. Cabstaibb." 

One can fimcy that poor Sarah had some suppressed sense 
of respectfbl disappointment as she made her way to the last 
Tord of this letter — excellent as it is — without finding a 
syllable of news, or the slightest hint of any of her brother's 
doings, or interests, or occupations. 

This kind of writing seems to have been one of the reli- 
gions fashions of the time. The letters of John Carstares 

* Son of RalBton of that ilk. Hin fother married UreuU Hnre, a lister 
oT Ifn. John CsrstareB. " CouEin Glanderslou " was William More, Hre. 
Cantuca' nephew. 
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and all his correspondonts abound with it. It, do donbt, was 
full of reality to the writers and readers, but to the modern 
critic the coustant repetition of Scripture phrase aod orthodox 
commonplace is apt to look tedious and artificial ; and the 
absolute exelusion of what we call " news " from letters, wliich 
are in many inBtances our only sources of information about 
the writers of them, is provoking. 

The next letter in the Graham Dunlop collection is dated 
"London, Deer. 10, 1672;" and though it begins " Loving 
friend " and is signed " your affectionate friend and servant 
Williams," it ia evidently intended for the same person as 
the last, and is of exactly the same character. It contains 
no indications whatever of the writer's personal histary, 
which at this period mast have been sufficiently interesting, 
for he had already begun that course of political activity 
and negotiation, which was yet to lead him to much trouble 
and to much honour. It is impossible to ascertain whether 
he had at this time entered on any of the duties of his pro- 
fession. McCormick, whose account of this portion of his 
life is singularly confused and entirely destitute of dates, 
says that on completing his theological studies he " passed 
his trials according to the forms of the Presbyterian church, 
and obtained a licence to preach the gospel." • 

That he returned to Scotland for this purpose is ex- 
tremely unlikely ; nor was it necessary that he should do so.t 
There was full ministerial communion between the Beformed 
Church of Scotland and that of Holland. Scotch candidates 
for the ministry were readily received, as probationers, by 
the Dutch Synods; and the local "Clasais," or Presbytery, 

* McOormick p. 8. 

t The persecuted Preabytorimi clei^ of Scotland contrived to meet from 
time to time to exemiQe cftQilIdatea for the miniBtry or to give ordinatioD ; 
but the prelates procured an Act of Parliament in 16T2 nherebj this was 
atringentlj forbidden ; and at this timo, sajs Wodrow, " there was a 
sensibla decrea-se of Preahyterian ministerB by death, banishment, and the 
hardships of the time ; and it was attended with no amall difBcntty b> get 
young men Bent abroad to other Protestant churchee, to be ordained to the 
holy ministry." Wodrow, vol ii. p. 198. 
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conferred ordination or induction, when reqaired, on the 
mimsters elected by the Scotch congregations within their 
bounds.* 

Even the inde&tigable tesearches of the learned aathor 
of the ' Fasti Ecclesisa ScoticansB ' have failed to discover any 
record of William Carstares receiving either licence as a 
probationer, or ordination as a minister, in Scotland ; and it 
may be inferred, with tolerable certainty, that he received 
orders from the Dutch presbyters. Mr. Ferrie possesses a 
certificate, dated June 9, 1681, in these terms: "These are to 
certify all whom it may concern that Mr. William Carstares 
is to our knowledge a lawful ordained minister of the gospel." 
This is signed by eight subscribers, among whom the only 
notable names are those of Matthew Sylvester and Robert 
Trail.! It proves nothing beyond the fact that Carstares was 
known to them as an ordained minister. 

He had, however, formed associations, during his stay at 
Utrecht, which were not favourable to his peacefnlly follow- / 
icg the sober calling of a pastor or preacher. On his firat | 
arrival in Holland, he had brought, from London, a letter of I 
introduction to the Prince of Orange's physician, who, in his 
turn, had introduced him to the pensionary Fagel. That 
shrewd and clear-sighted statesman discerned in the young 
Scot qualities well worth enlisting in his master's service, 
and securing in the interests of his policy. Fagel presented 
Carstares to William, who was at once impressed by his 
large and discriminating knowledge of parties and affairs 

* For an excellent accoimt of tlie relations between the Scotch and 
Dutch churches, see Steven's ' History of the Scottish Church in Rotterdam.' 
In the ecTenteenth centnry there were Bcotoh chorches in Rotterdam, 
Campvere, Leyden, Amsterdam, Delft, Dordrecht, the Hague, and Middle- 
hnrg, beside mixed congregations elsewhere, served sometimes hj Scotch, 
sometimes by English ministers. 

t Robert Trail, formerly minister of Greyfriars Chnrch in Edinburgh, 
waa b&niahed, and retired to Holland. In 1670 Charlea requested the 
titatea General to remove him from the Dutch terrltoriea. He secluded 
himself fot a time, but continued to reside^ unmolested, in Holland, for 
several yeara afterwards. Steven's ' Scotch Church in Rotterdam,' p. 64. 
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in BritaiD, and pleased with his coartier-like maDner and 
address. Daring hia residence at "Dtrecht Carstares seems 
to have been frequently with the Prince, and to have gained 
a large share of his confidence and favour. How far the 
Prince was cognisant of, or countenanced, the intrigues of 
the Scotch exiles, who made his territories the base of their 
operations, does not appear. Engrossed, as he must have 
been, with the war which both France and England waged 
against Holland, he probably could spare little thought for 
the designs of Scotch or other British refugees, except in so 
far as they might tend to farther his onn. That he was 
aware that their bitter discontent, and sense of wrong, ex- 
pressed themselves in plots against the government of Scot- 
land, we cannot doubt. That he was too astute to compromise 
himself by any overt approval of their designs is no less 
certain. It is not likely that Carstares, who had been ad- 
mitted to the Prince's confidence, and who must have been 
extremely loth to risk the lose of bis friendship, would have 
undertaken any negotiation to which his Highness was 
hostile. It was, therefore, probably with his concurrence 
that Carstares quitted Holland on bis way to Scotland, in 
1672 — carrying with him the letters, " written in white ink," 
which were his first credentials as an envoy from the exiles 
to their friends at home. The ship in which be sailed from • 
Botterdam was taken ; and though he managed to escape, 
the letters were seized. Their tenor was obscure, as the 
writers had left to Carstares the detailing of their plans ; but 
enough was made out to show that there were plotters in 
Holland who had sent him over, and who were prepared to 
send arms and money, if be should find the Scotch malcon- 
tents ready to rise against the government. * 

It must have been after this escape that Carstares wrote 

from London, on the 10th of December, 1672, without, as I 

have said, the slightest reference to his personal history or 

doings. From this 10th of December, 1672, no trace of him 

• Burnet, vol. i. p. 621. 
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is to be found till the 17tli of April, 1674, at which date he 
writes thus to hia sister Sarah : — 

" Dbab Sisteb, — I hope my forbearing to write, {I will not chal- 
lenge yon for being more gnilty of the same fianit) will not pass 
nsder a bad construction with yon ; if it do, I assure you it is 
withont gronnd, for I am still and shall always be the same what 
in Borne measure 1 have been to yon, — and that is your afibctionate 
tho' insignificant brother. If ever any occasion did ofEer, I hope 
yon shonld find tliat yon had no less room in my affection thaja 
what such a sist^ deeerretb. I am sorry that I have been foroed 
to be so expensive to my parents by my stay bere ; but one dis- 
appointment upon the bach of another hath nude me do that which 
I am averse from, and which I hope 1 shall not always be under a 
necessity of doing — that is, of putting them to such charge <;n my 
accoont, I confess, sister, this is the one thing that troubles mo. 
It may be at last in providence I may have some door opened, 
whereby I may be in a capacity to do some little service in my 
generation, and not always be insignificant in my station ; bnt alas, 
what service can I do, or what will God accept from me, who have 
lived for so many years in his world, and yet for no end ? Jnst 
were he if he should reject so unprofitable a servant. His patience 
hath been extended beyond what in reason could have been ex- 
pected. Alas, that his forbearance hath gained so little of its end 
upon me, a leading of me to repentance, (md a turning to him from 
whom I have departed. It is nothing less than a pull of his own 
arm that can so draw as to make a sinner run. There are days of 
his power wherein he tnmeth backsliders and maketh thcui willing ; 
it is good to wait upon him because be waiteth to be gnudons. I 
desire, sister, to commit you to him, who, I hope, will care for you, 
and pray dtat yourself and my other sisters and brothers (who are 
much upon my heart) may be blessed of him with blessings suit- 
able for yon. Bemember me kindly to Eatherine, and the rest, 
whom I need not name; and forget not your tossed brother. I 
have, sister, sent you a small bible bound very neatly in two ludves, 
by Mr. Gabriel Cunningham. Call for it from him, Uid take it as 
a small token of my remembrance of you. Let me hear from you, 
which will not be a little refreshing to him who is, sister, 

" Your most a&otionate brother, 

"W.C." 

The natare of the "disappoiDtments" to which he refers 
does not appear. It is probable that they were of a political, 
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rather than of a clerical, kind. His activities do not seem 
to bare turned at this period towards a clergyman's profes- 
Biooal work. He returned to Holland daring this year, and 
again crossed to London in the aatumn. Suspected of being 
on a treasonable errand, he was arreBted and sent to the 
Tower ; and papers, which warranted the suspicion, were 
tanad in his possession, and taken from him. He was ulti- 
mately carried down to Scotland, and committed to prison 
there, in February 1C75. In order to understand the cir- 
cumstances which led to all tbia, we must look back for a 
little way upon the history of the times. 

The state of Scotland had not grown happier since Car- 
stares had left Edinburgh for Utrecht. The government of 
Lauderdale — himself a renegade Covenanter — whose avowed 
desire was that Parliamentary government should be abo- 
lished, and " the good old form of government by his Majesty's 
Privy Coimeil"* take ita place, though less violent than the 
earlier tyranny of Middleton, was more systematically cruel 
and oppressive. It fully justified the judgment of Hallam, 
that " no part of modem history, for so long a period, can bo 
compared for the wickedness of government to the Scots ad- 
ministration of this reign."t The " indulgences " granted to 
the Presbyterian clergy in 1669 and 1672, although boons in 
appearance, were not even acts of justice in reality. The in- 
dulgence provided that an ejected minister might, when his 
old parish fell vacant, return thitber and exercise his ministry. 
He was to have the manse and glebe, but only as much of the 
stipend as the Privy Council chose to give him. He was 
never to perform any clerical function out of his own parish. 
He was not to step beyond it without the bishop's licence. He 
was not even to "lecture" (or expound Scripture) in his 
Sunday's service (which the bishops condemned as a Presby- 
terian abuse), but was to preach a set sermon on a set text, 
and no more.} This hampered and clogged " indulgence " 

• Burton, vol. vii. p. 465. 

t 'Constitutional History,' vol. iii. p. 436. 

t Burton, vol. vii. p, 458. Wodrow, voL ii pp. 130, 148. 
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was followed by most attingent It^ialation for the benefit 
of thoBfl who did not accept it AH public worship on the 
part of the Presbyterians was forbidden, unless conducted 
by the *' indulged " minister. Any meeting for worehip or 
iuBtniction, in a house or in ihe open air, was stigmatised 
as a *' ConTentiele " and declared treasonable. Persona 
frequenting such meetings were to be hunted down by the 
militia; the lairds on whose lands the conventioles weie 
held were to be heavily fined; the ministers officiating at 
them were to bo punished with death and confiscation of 
their goods.* The seeming grace of the indulgence was 
more than counterbalanced by the actual severity of the per- 
secution. Lauderdale's purpose was to coiicitinte the moderate 
party by the one, and to crush the irreconcilable by the 
other. " The penalties calculated for our western dissenters," 
he writes to Sir Robert Murray, his confidential agent in 
London, " it is hoped will be stronger arguments lo move 
tbem to outward conformity than any divines could UBe.'*t He 
strangely misunderstood the temper of his countrymen. The 
extreme Presbyterians, the representatives of the vehement 
Protesters and Bemonstrants of the Bestoration, and who 
were still numerous in the West, scouted the indulgence, and 
denouncing those who accepted it, thronged to their conven- 
ticles with a zeal which danger and penalty only kindled into 
hotter fervour. The moderate clergy, glad to be again 
allowed to preach the gospel in peace, and ready to make any 
legitimate concession for the sake of tranquillity and concord, 
avaUed themselves of the indulgence, but regarded it while 
they did so as in itself ungracious and partial. They felt 
that it was not by such a measure the government, which had 
60 long oppressed them, could hope to secure their confidence 
and regain tlieir attachment. The common people were, 
in general, hostile to the indulgence. The ministers who 
had accepted it were not of that class which had furnished 
the fiery preachers " to the times," whose semi-political 

• Burnet, ynX. i. p. B34. Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 150. Burtoii, vol. vii. p. 458. 
t Burton, vol. vii, p. 464. 
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harangaea had, for many years before the Eestoration, excited 
their pasBions and directed their fanaticiam. They taroed 
from these preachera of the goepel in disgust, and labelled 
them " dumb dogs," and " king's curates," little better than 
the " bishops' curates," whom no devices of the goTemment 
bad succeeded in forcing them to listen to.* The result of 
the iudulgence on the general community was, thus, the out- 
ward conformity of acertain number of ministers; the estrange- 
ment from them of the people at large, who adhered more 
aud more to the extreme nonconformists ; and the emergence 
of a body of strenuous protesters against Prelacy and fanati- 
cal champions of Presbytery and the GoTenant, who held 
themselves indignantly aloof, alike from the bishops and their 
clergy, and from the indulged ministers.t This body, ever 
growing in steadfastness, and (as oppression and misgovera- 
ment increased) becoming more distinctly the ark of refuge 
for the shattered liberties of Scotland and the rallying point 
for all the disaffected, kept alive through years of persecu- 
tion a political and reli^ous enthusiasm of the keenest, though 
not of the purest, type which won its triumph in I68S. 

While Lauderdale tried to compel a uniformity by the com- 
bined aid of political stratagem and force of arms, a gentler 
and wiser attempt had been made within the Church, by the 
one man who redeemed the title of Scottish bishop from dis- 
credit During the autumn and winter of 1670, Leighton, 
with the concurrence of the government, was endeavouring 
to promote an "accommodation," which should fuse the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian clergy into the nnity of one 
national church. Conferences with leading Presbyterian 
divines, under Leighton's presidency,^ were held, first in 

• Burnet, vol. i. p. 516. 

t TheM would seem from Wodrow's ItBts to have Dumbered about one 
hundred, 

t LeightflO alao tried to win over the coiniiion people, by sending 
tfarougli the West a deputation of Episcopal divines, of whom Bumet was 
one, " to argfXB npaa the gronnde ot tbe accommodation." Tbej foimd 
the peasantry Car too well versed in controveniy to be open to their ail- 
ments. "They were ready with their auswen,'' says Bumet, "to any- 
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Edinburgh, and afterwards at Paisley, at which be urged on 
the Presbyterians terms of union, that had received the royal 
assent, and whereby the differences between Episcopacy and 
Presbytery were reduced to points so small, that he hoped 
they would not prore stumbling-blocks. It was proposed 
that the bishop should act simply as the permanent mode- 
rator of the Presbytery or Synod; that the vote of the 
majority of the clergy should control him ; that he should 
be censurable by the Prorincial Synods; that every minister 
at ordination, or on joining a church-court, should be &ee to 
declare that he accepted the bishop as his president for 
peace' sake, and not as in virtue of a " jtu divinitm.'" 

These proposals, ui^ed with all the apostolic earnestness 
and gentle wisdom of Leighton, were, after long debate 
and repeated consideration, finally rejected. George Hutchin- 
flon, the leader of the Presbyterians at the conference, gave 
their decision in the words, " We are not free in conscieuco 
to close with the proposition made by the- Bishop of Dun- 
blane, as satisfactory." " Before Ck)d and man," said 
Leighton in reply, " I wash my hands of whatever evils 
may result from the rupture of this treaty. I have done my 
otmoat to repair the temple of the Lord."t 

A distracted nation, a broken chorcb, hot-braiued zeal in- 
stead of temperate wisdom, fanatical enthusiasm in the place 
of Christian charity; licence and tyranny in high places; 
safferiog and discontent, swelling into bitter wrath, among the 
mass of the people, — this is the aspect of Scotland in these 
years of the Indulgence and the Conventicles. We need not 
wonder that eager eyes scanned the horizon for a gleam of 

tfaiiig thkt was md to them." He mentions aUo, on the authority of some 
of tbs " indulged " miuistBrc, that the people generally, while fall of seal 
for Preabytery, and Te«dy to argue about tlie "intrinmc power of the 
Church," wer» very ignorant " of the easentiftla of religion." VoL i. p. 517. 



* ' Life of Leighton,' prefixed to Peunon's ediUon of hia worka, vol. i. 
(.73. 
t Ibid. pp. 9i-5. 
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light, aud that indignant hearts were ready to risk a struggle 
for liberty and righteous government. The watchers of the 
night inatinctively turned to the United ProTinces. There a 
great company of exiles lamented their coantry'a wrongs, 
and waited for the day of her deliverance. There a young 
and sagacious Prince, the head of a free commonwealth, a 
Protestant and Presbyterian, was maintaining the rights of 
his people and the cause of religious liberty against all the 
might of France, and in spite of the hostility of England. If 
help was to be found anywhere, it must surely be found 
in Holland. 

Indications of a lurking discontent and disaSection were 
not wanting in England also; and there, as in the northern 
kingdom, the Court and the government looked nervously to 
Holland, apprehensive of any sign of sympathy between the 
malcontents and the Prince of Orange, who, in the event of 
the Duke of York's exclusion, would stand very near the 
throne.* In the autumn of 1674 a discovery was made 
vhich revealed a system of treacherous correspondence with 
Holland, a portion of which was traced to the very ofBce of 
the Secretary of State. It was on this occasion that Car- 
stares was sent over to London. The paper of instructions, 
which he carried, confirmed those suspicions of " ill designs "f 
which had already been rife. Although these instructions, 
when an explanation was demanded from the Prince, were 
declared to refer only to the levying of the regiments which 
the Dutch had been allowed to raise in Scotland for service 
abroad, the suspicions were not allayed. The government 
waa not sorry to lay hold, in the person of Carstares, of Mie 
whom the disaffection and intrigue both of England and of 
Scotland seemed to have chosen as its instrument. Although, 

■ Eren as early as February 1G73 the Duke of Tork aattcipBted hia 
own szoltuion. jesloos of the Priooe of Orange, he hoped to arrange a 
marriage between bis cUughter Mary and the Dauphin, and allowed French 
fnflneDce to prevent her betrothal to William in 16T4. See Dalrymple's 
' Memoirs,' toL ii. (Appendix) pp. 98 and 108. 

t Snmet, vol. ii. p. 56. 
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however, ftirested io London for supposed complicity in thia 
Dntch plotting, wboee existence there was good reason to 
sarmiac, there were farther charges on which the Scotch 
Privy Coancil waa prepared to prosecute bim. 

A pamphlet had recently appeared which had exasperated 
Lauderdale and his friendg. It was dated "Edinburgh, 
Jan. 27, 1674," and bore the title of ' An Accompt of 
Scotland's GrievanceB by reaaon of the D. of Lauderdale's 
Ministrie, humbly tendered to his Sacred Majesty." The 
iadiotment which it made out was temperately drawn, but 
was pitilessly severe in setting down in foil and logical 
order, enriched with a bitter sarcasm, every abase of the 
Duka's high office, of which he had been guilty. 

He had sti&ed the voice of Parliament by frequent and 
arbitrary adjournments, and by an nnconstitntional initiative 
accorded to the " Lords of the Articles." He had intercepted 
the approach of suppliants to the throne. He had gathered 
into his own keeping the patrom^e of all the public offices 
in the kingdom. He bEid made nefarious compacts, whereby 
the monopoly of salt, and the duties on brandy and tobacco, 
were perverted to his own and his friends' advantage. 
He had connived at the debasement of the coinage, his 
bruUier, Lord Hatton, being General of the Mint. He had 
appointed " ignorant and insufficient men " to be judges of 
the Court of Session. He had been corrupt and unjust in 
divers transactions, in which he had employed his official 
authority for the benefit of private persons, his clients or 
favourites. He had been greedy of the emoluments of office, 
and had secured for himself a greater number of appoint- 
ments than be had any right to hold, being not only Lord 
High Commissioner, but also sole secretary. President of the 
Council, CommissioDer of the Treasury, Captain of Bdin-^ 
bni^h Castle, Captain of the Bass, Agent at Court for the 
Burghs, and one of the Extraordinary Lords of Session. He 
had been lavish and dishonest in his administration of the 
revenue, and had appropriated to himself not lees than 
£2I>,900 sterling in "donatives," and £16,350 yearly sinoe 
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he became Commissioner. He had exhibited a persuoal 
pride, ambition, and lust of power, which rendered him alto- 
gether anfit to act as his Majesty's viceroy and representa- 
tive in his ancient kingdom.- These heavy charges were 
followed by certain proposals, including an Act of Indemnity, 
the appointment of a new Commissioner, with instmctions for 
the general redress of grievances, and also " for quieting and 
removing dissatisfaction in matters ecclesiastic ;" which, says 
the pamphleteer, " will restore that serene peace, which will 
make our affection and duty again to flourish in most signifi- 
cant acknowledgments." The 'Accompt,' after some racy 
illustrations of Lauderdale's coarse and overbearing humour, 
and " his dull and malicious jestings against his old practices 
and acquaintances," winds up with an earnest appeal on 
behalf of the Presbyterians, whose special troubles and wrongs 
it states calmly and fairly. Tbe indictment, while most 
crushing to Lauderdale and his party, who, according to 
Wodrow,* never attempted to dispute its accuracy, is note- 
worthy in respect of two points ; these are — that it combines 
in one view, and attacks as one huge mass of misgovemment, 
the whole "grievances" of Scotland, giving no exclusive 
prominence to the sufferings of the Church, though assigning 
these a place in the general charge ; and that it draws an 
obvious distinction between the great body of the clergy, 
who either had accepted tbe indulgence, or were willing to 
forego their functions peaceably, and the zealous party of 
remonstrants, that would do neither. It names the " Fana- 
ticka " without sympathy or respect It is, obviously, the 
production of a Presbyterian, but of a Presbyterian who was 
not a bigot, and to whom civil and religious liberty was of 
higher account thau any form or theory of Church govern- 
ment — a Presbyterian, who valued Presbytery because it 
was the ally of that liberty, of which Prelacy had proved 
itself the foe, and who had nothing in common with zealots, 

• Wodrow, vol. ii, p. 293. The pamphlet i« now a rare one, and is not 
embodied, u far as I know, in any later pablication. I owe tbe nse of 
the cop;, non before me, to the kiddncss of Hr. David Laing. 
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who, for the sake of their Preebyterian formolaa, would 
sacrifice the peace and prosperity of the realm. 

The chief share in the authorship of the ' Accompt * was 
ascribed to James Steoart, son of Sir James Steoart, of 
Eirhfield and Coltness, sometime Lord ProTost of Edinburgh. 
Sir James had fallen into disrepnte with the government 
after the Bestoration, being a staunch FreBbyterian no less 
than a stannch loyalist, and an unjnst prosecution was insti- 
tuted against him by the Lords of the Treasury and Ex- 
chequer.* In this aotioD he was defended by his son, with 
such ability that the charges against him fell to the ground. 
But the son suffered for the father's acquittal, fay attracting 
the resentment of the government, and found his prospects 
at the bar so blighted, and his position so insecure, that he 
retired to !Boaen.f He bad returned to Scotland before the 
publication of the ' Accompt,' and being already obnoxious 
to Lauderdale, was at onoe fixed upon as the most likely 
author, and the proper object for the offended Commissioner's 
revenge. Orders were issued for his apprehension, and for 
the seizure of his papers. He got timely warning, and 
escaped ; but his papers fell into the hands of the Privy 
Council, who never divulged what they found in them. 

Although Steuart was regarded as the writer chiefly re- 
sponsible for the ' Accompt,* Carstares was suspected of a 
part in the authorship.} 

Wodrow§ relates that he was sent from London to Scotland 
to be tried for his alleged share in James Bteuart's misde- 
meanour; but the Records of the Privy Coancil and of -the 
Court of Justiciary, bear no trace of any trial of the kind. 

Probably he was not tried at all. It was a simpler procecB 
to shut him up, than to demonstrate his complicity with 
Steuart, or prove that because the 'Accompt' told the 
truth, with a stinging plainness which pierced the jointa of 

* CoItneM CollectioDB, Hiitland Club, p. 88. 
t nnd. p. 369. 

X Spnf ■ ' Account of the Rye-hoaoe Plot,* p. 77. 
f Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 294. 
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Lauderdale's barneafl, it vaa therefore treasonable. A royal 
warrant vas issued od the 26tli of February, 1675, which 
transferred him from the Tower to the custody of the Go- 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle, to be kept " a close prisoner " 
until further orders. 

The following letter throws some light on the earlier 
period of his capture and imprisonrDent in London* : — 

" Novemb. 17, 74. 

" Sir, — I have aooording to jour desire sent jon aeliort aocount 
of what is m; condition and what hath past botwixt my ezami- 
natora and me; upon the 19 of Septr. last I came to town and was 
reeolvcd to have kept myeelf prirate for some days, because of 
some infoTmcLtiona I had of an inquiry that had be^ made about 
me, at an Englishnian who was sent to the tower and was bat of a 
very small acquaintance with me, and though my innocence did 
make me fear no great harm, yet common prudence did advise a 
short retirement. An honr after I came I went to my chamber, 
(which I thought had been let) because of some things I had 
left there, which was convenient myself only shoold handle ; but 
finding my chamber was not given up nor my things removed as I 
had been informed they were, I resolved to lodge there that night, 
but upon second thoughts I resolved to go elsewhere, and went ' 
towards night to my chamber to take away some of my things, but 
thro' the information of my landlord (who as he himself says was 
made to believe that what he did against me would be useful ser- 
vice to his Sliyesty) the Messenger was at hand to seise upon me 
under the name of Williams or Garstares, (either at my chamber or 
at the house of one Mr. Thomson a Scotch minister,) by virtue of 
an order from Secretary Coventry dated August 7 ; (so that my last 
absence could not be the cause of it) accordingly that same night 
I was conveyed towards Whitehall, and a strict guard of two men 
within the room wheie I stayed set upon me night and day, till I 
was removed to the tower ; the next day after my taking I was 
brought to the Secretary to be examined, and my confession taken 
in write, and afterwards subscribod by myself; after a pre- 
amble about the great hurt I had done to his Majesty (but I am 
innocent) and the circumstances of my condition in my native 
country, I was desired to be ingenuous for my own good, bocause 

• ThiaJ letter, in Carstares' own baud, is in the Advocates' Library, 
Wodrow, MSS, folw GO, No, 31, endorsed by Wodrow, " to Mac Ward." 
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the; had enough aguiiBt me already, with other expreesiona which 
might have frighted, if I had not known my own l(^alty. Then 
I was asked where I reedded, I answered eometimes in the City and 
sometimes in the Gooutry as in Kent. Then, they asked me what 
gentlemen I knew thore. 1 ans. none, according to troth ; then 
I was asked where I had been in my last absence irom the City, 
I told, because the; knew as wdl as I, that I was at the Fr. t£ 
Orange's wtny being led thither by a curiosity of seeing it, and 
detained through danger of travelling much beyond my intention. 
Then I was asked abont my being in Holland which I told was 
upon design of seeing my £riends ; I was asked &om whom I 
received letters out of Holland ; I told I hod had some &om Ur. 
UcWord and Mr. Brown about general things, and being asked 
how I dorst correspond wt. them and not bring their letters to the 
Secretary of State, I told that there was nothing in them of moment 
and that I conld not deal ao by my &ienda ; this was the snm of 
what passed then that was material. My examination being ended 
and the gentleman that wrote what I said being commanded to go 
out, and I left alone wt. the Secretory, he, with great civili^ and 
kindness, told me my hazard and how much they had agst. me and 
what severity I would meet with from other hands and in another 
place, to which I would be sent if I did not prevent it by ingenuity 
in ooufeeaion ; and therefore desired if I would be continued in his 
hand and not more severely dealt vrith, that I would bring in others, 
and it should never be known from whence the infonnation came, 
and he would do his utmost with His Majesty, who was clement, to 
procure me favour. I thanked him humbly, as I was obliged, for 
his kindness, and told him that I desired not to fall into the hands 
of any others but his, but that I had nothing else to confess ; upon 
which I was dismissed, and told that that would not do my bnsi- 
nees. Ten days after, I was brought from the Tower to the 
secretary's house again, whither his Lordship was also sent to 
examine me ; then I was asked about a letter which I had from 
Roncn from my cousin Archibald Mure, relating to an 100 and odd 
pounds stg. which ho had left with me, to be paid here, according 
to his order as I did ; which I mention because, I hear that my 
Landlord then in his informations increased this to great sums of 
money brought in coaches and upon porters' backs, being so blockish 
asuot-to distingoish betwixt books and moneys and becanso he 
would have something to say when so much pressed by great 
persons, ho hath made my few inconsiderable acquaintance multi- 
tudes of persons of qnalify calling for me daily at my chamber. 
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Bat great mfiu are wiser than to tak« notice (for indeed the; men- 
tioned none of these things to me) of the etoriee of a cnckbrained 
drankard. Then I vas at^ed oonoemiug a letter &om one Walker 
which was bnt of a very few lines wherein he speaks of his landing 
in Holland ; who this was I told, my Lo. Lauderdale telling me 
before that he knew the hand, making shifting needless ; bat being 
asked &om what land Walker had come I answered nothing at all ; 
then was I* asked abont some books that a letter &om one Biohard- 
Bon mentioned, and being mnoh pressed I told that they were 
' Scotland's grievonoea ' which I had printed in Holland. My Lo. 
Land, telling me thai he valued not that pamphlet a straw, preeeed 
me notwithstanding to tell to whom I hod given any of those books, 
which I desii«d to be excused in telling that I would wrong no man ; 
and being urged again I still refased,and this was all lassnre yon 
that passed in this matter ; then I was asked about Hr. Dorbom's 
book on the Commands which gave occasion to My Lo. Land, to 
tell the Secretary what Mr. Dnrham was, and how well his Majesty 
knew bim and remembered him, as also to ask whose daughter ray 
mother was. Then were produced some few Instructions from 
one Moulin to me, two of which had beoi torn out by me ; I was 
pressed to give im explication of those which at that time I refused 
to do and answered all thoir questions with silence, saying only 
that there was nothing there that prejudged his Majesty's interest ; 
and they finding me obstinate in my silence (which in a young man 
as I am, may well be judged to pnKseed from an apprehensiTe fear 
of great men which maketh gnats camels) did surcease from pr<v 
posing any more qnestions, a long Catalogue whereof I saw in the 
Secretary's hand, and Lauderd. told me my shins should pay foe 
all, and I should not bo believed any more speak what I would, 
and that so soon as his Majesty had a yacht ready, I should makea 
voyage ; but time m]l clear my innocence, and make him my friend. 
This is the ingenuous sum of what passed then ; only this I forgot 
— when there were any questions proposed which I had no mind to 
answer, and could not shift, I desired to be submissively silent ; 
but this was called canting ; and I was commanded in his Majesty's 
nwne to say either yes or no expressly; but I had no desire to give 
my answers in on irritating or contemning way ; but this not suf- 
ficing I was forced to say either Tea or No, the latter whereof I 
did chuse, then it was set down that I reused to answer. Some 
few days after this recollecting myself, and knowing that the 
general meaning of those Instructions was obvioua to the reader, 
(which indeed amounted to just nothing) I did desire after re- 
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delibention to qteak nith the Seoretary, who sent fbr me ; but 
being disappointed as to what it aeema he expected and what I 
told him amounted to nothing more than mi^it have been oom- 
mnnioated to everj fishmonger, (bat I can only tell what I know 
and not all that is imsgined) as he eaid, I was not heard ont, but 
was sent away in a passion, and told that now I was off his hand 
and that he had no more to do with me ; bnt what passed betwixt 
na yon know no donbt by this time, and believe it is trae and all 
that passed of any moment. I forgot to tell yon that I was also 
examined by one Sr. Thomas Chickley a privy Connselloar and a 
very oivil gentleman, bat he only asked me concerning the manner 
of my aoqnaintanoe with my fellow prisoner and my acqnaintance 
in the Prince's army, 

" This is a tme and ingennoos acconnt of all ; by which yon may 
see that I am sccnsed formally of nothing, bat thns dealt with on 
snepicions. I hear that they talk in the City of witnesses oome 
from Holland to acctise me, bnt I valne it not, for I know that ' 
there is none that can be bronght to speak tmth against me that 
will prejudge me. 

" I am also informed t^t it is reported that I desired two things 
viS his Majeefy ; one was not to be examined by Landerdale, and 
the other not to be sent to Scotland ; bnt it is not so, as yon may 
see by what is above written ; I hear also that I might have fayonr 
if I would bnt tell names, bnt the' I know no ill of my friends, 
yet I hope throagh grace never to do that which may have the 
show of wronging of them, and I bless the Lord my imprison- 
ment hath put the thoughts of giving them satisfaotioii in this 
matter of names fiirther from me than ever. 

"Now sir, I know that your mentioning what I have wrote will 
bo BO carried by yon-that it may not bo known there is any way of 
hearing ttom me; for my imprisonment continues most atnot 
according to order of authority. This is designed for Hr. Era too 
who hath heard of me no doubt ere now." 
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The years of imprisonment dragged wearily on, while the 
political and religious condition of the country grew worse 
and worse. The spectacle of a government exerting all its 
powers, legislative and execatire, for tbe purpose of making 
people go to church, would hare been snpremely ridicolous, 
had not the powers been exerted in sucb a savage way. 
Gar^ilasso de la Yega relates tbat when Atabaliba was on 
the road to ezecutioQ, those about him advised him to desire 
baptism, threatening, unless he did so, to bnm him alive. 
" Whereupon being baptized he was bound to a post, and 
there strangled."* The government of Lfluderdale would 
seem to have imbibed the spirit of this measure of " careful 
criminal juBtice."t The people were ordered to go to 
church ; and if they did not go, they suffered for it in the 
flesh. The Episcopal curates supplied tlie authorities with 
lists of the defaulters, who were fined or imprisoned, or 
hunted down by the high-spirited Claverhouse, and the loyal 
Dalzell. Landlords and houBehoIders were made answer- 
able for the church-going of their tenants and families, 
under oppressive penalties. Writs of " intercommuning " 
were scattered through every county, prohibiting, as a crime, 
any intercourse with persons who went to conventicIes,t and 
offering a bribe to any informer who should report the 

* * Royal CommentarieB of Peru,' 2nd port, book i. p. 36. 

t The term applied by Mr. Mark Napier, the last (let ub hope) of the 
Cavaliers, to the enactment uoder which the two womeii were alowly 
drowned at Wigton. 

X Wodrow, Yoi. ii. p. 318. 
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name of an offender. The chamber of the Priv^ Conncil 
echoed with the bowts of the victimB of the boot. There, 
on one day, might be seeo DalzeU atriking the prisoners 
ander examination over the mouth with his svord-hilt till the 
blood sprang : * on another, Lauderdale baring his brawny 
arms abore the elbow, and swearing " by Jehovah " he would 
force the gentlemen of Scotland " to enter into those bonds"! 
Day after day, the tyrants in office consigned to their jails 
and dungeons the victims of the brutal injustice which had 
made nonconformity treason ; which bad changed the ordi- 
nary interconrse of life among the Presbyterians into felony ; 
end had, as if by set design, driven peaceable and loyal sub- 
jects into readiness for rebellion.} Ship after ship sailed &om 
Leith with its cargo of white slaves consigned to the planta- 
tions in Virginia or the West Indies, because they had 
attended a conventicle, or been kind t« an " outed " minister. 
The " Highland Host," let loose on the Lowlands, ravaged 
whole districts ; while the lawlessness of the marauder com- 
bined with the instincts of the thief to make this Celtic 
inroad terrible, even to a population inured to the outrages 
of Turner and Dalzell. 

During all these troubles John Carstares abode in Edin- 
burgh. Be was invited, in 1677, to become minister of tlie 
Scots Church at Rotterdam,§ but declined ; and seems to 
have occupied himself in Edinburgh with religions writing, 
and doing good by his prayers, exhortations, and letters, as 
far as the limited opportunities of a man in his circumstances 
allowed. He was harassed with the gout, and his wife was 
broken in healtb.| Even she had not escaped a personal 
share in the sufferings of the time. She and her sister, Mrs. 
Durham, were for a short time in the Tolbooth, for keeping 
a conventicle — i,a, holding a meeting for religious edification 

* Burton, vol. *li. p. 452. 

t Bonds bj which they ftud theirs were bound i^iaat " intercom- 
mmiiag,'' or goii^ to conTenlictcB. Bumet, voL Ji. p. 137. 

} Bninet, vol. ii. p. 137. 

S Steven, p. 6& 

I V«tcb and Brynon, p. 601. 
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— in Ursf Duiham's house.* Well might her poor huaband 
cry, as h© doeB in a letter to MacWard, " 1 if I knew of a 
cottage in the wilderness while I live, and were BUre thence 
to go to the Ejngdom 1" Hia spirit grew weary of the cod- 
tentioos of his own people, no less than of the oppressions of 
the Frelatists; and as his age ripened to its autumn, he 
became leas zealous with the old protesting zeal. In March, 
1677, Brodie of Brodte, after calling on him in Edinburgh, 
says, "Mr. John Carstarea expressed his dislike of Mr. John 
Welwood's expression saying 'It was as great a sinto go to 
hear those that conformed as to go to a bordel house.' He 
said he durst not condemn and censure them that heard out 
of conscience.''t " Is there," he writes at a later date, to 
MacWard, " no place to consider whether it were better to 
supersede our contendings than tohave our Church ruined?"} 

I cannot ascertain that he had any direct intercourse with 
hia son during the imprisonment of the latter. " Most of the 
time," says William, " I was denied converse with any of my 
nearest relations, even in the presence of a keeper."§ Wil- 
liam's tendency to political intrigue was a grievance to his 
father ; and at the time of his son's release, if not earlier, he 
*' solemnly charged him never to meddle with such things 
again, but to exercise himself in preaching and prayer, 
and what other exercises did properly belong to a faithful 
minister of the gospeh^B 

I find only two letters written by William during this im- 
prisonment. The one is dated " Feb. 3," hut affords no clue 
to the year in which it was written. Part of it is addressed 
to Salah, and part to a friend whom he calls simply " Mrs." 
" I return Mrs. my kind thanks," he says, "for what you 
sent me by George " (his young friend in the Castle, presum- 
ably) : " and am adiamed you should put yourself to such 

• Wodrow, vol. iii. p. 10. 

t Diary of BrodLe of Brodie, p. 384, Sp&liliug Club. 

X Veitcfa and Bryuon, p. 500. 

§ Graham Dunlop M38. 

I ' Analects,' Tol. iii. p. 51. 
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trouble. You are George's great favoniite. How yoo have 
charmed him I kuow not." 

To his Bister lie oommunicates the interesting intelligence, 
" I intend, if the Lord will, to take that purge upon Monday 
which the Dr. prcBcribed : yoa may therefore send up, then, 
what is requisite for it ; and upon Tuesday, if health permit, 
and the Lord will, I iotend to take the air, and shall he glad 
to eee you at a distance. Farewell. Send np my clean linens." 
The other letter is dated "May 21, 79," and is a short 
note, explaining that he should have written sooner had he 
known of "a sore bearer," and containing nothing worth 
copying. The only other hints we have of any of the circum- 
stances of his incarceration, are iu the Life by McConuick. 
McCk>rmiGk, however, with an inexplicable ignorance or care- 
lessness, passes over this first imprisonment without any 
notice ; but mentions facts in connection with Catstares' 
second imprisonment, which, investigation shows, properly 
belong to the first. 

Carstares distinctly states, in his own letter to Wodrow,' 
that when he was sent down to Scotland in 1683 Jie was con- 
fined, not in the Gaetle of Edinburgh, but in the Tolbooth, 
until his trial. During the trial itself, it would appear that 
he was kept in the Castle ; his " examination," as published 
by the Privy Council, bearing that he was at the time of his 
undergoing it, in prison there. Immediately after his trial, 
however, he was sent away from Edinburgh, and after a 
confinement at Stirling,! was set at liberty. In 1684, there- 
fore, he could not have been in Edinburgh Castle for mora 
than two or thre? weeks; and the incidents which follow 
oeceesarily belong to the only period of prolonged confiue- 
ment which he passed there, that of the imprisonment which 
began iu 1675. 

One day, " not long after his commitment," says McCor- 
iiuck,t a boy aboat twelve years of age, son of the Lieutenant- 

* Wodrow, vol. iv. 96, Md Graham Duolop CoUectioD. 
t Wodrow, ToL It. p. 101. 
t UoCormtck, [>, 22. 
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Governor of the Castie, rambliog tliroDgh the courts of the 
fortress, came to the grate of the cell in which Carstares was 
immured. As the boy looked io, the prisoner came fornard 
and spoke to him, and that in so kind and pleasant a mamier 
that the youngster was " captivated ;" and resolved to come 
back and pay him another visit. He did so, again and again ; 
and at last became Carstares' devoted ally and companion ; 
would sit by bis cell grate for hours, " lamenting his unhappy, 
aitaatioD, and telling bim a thousand stories to divert him." 
He brought him little presents of food, and the more sub- 
stantial favours of paper, pen, and ink ; and when Carstares 
had used these to write bis letters, the boy would come at 
night and take bis letters to their destination himself. Pro- 
bably by this little lad's help, he got some books also to 
beguile liis loneliness. Among them was a copy of De 
Thou's 138 books of the ' Historia sui Temporis.' This he 
read over no less than three several times, and his mind was, 
by this process, so imbued with the historian's classic style and 
idiom, that by the time he ended his perusals he found that 
he conld think and speak in Latin, as readily as in English. 

At last the order of release arrived. It is preserved in 
the Graham Dunlop collection, and is endorsed in Mrs. Car- 
stares* handwriting. " This is my dear's releasement out of 
prison." It runs tbns : " Charles R Bight trusty aud well 
beloved councillor, we greet you well : whereas by an order of 
the 26th day of February, 167^, we did require the then 
Lieutenant Governor of that our Castle to receive the 
body of William Carstares into his safe and sure custody, 
and to keep him a close prisoner until he should receive 
fnrther orders conceining him from ns, or our Privy Council 
of that our ancient £ingdom; and whereas now we are 
graciously pleased to extend our compassion towards him, not- 
withstanding of the sure information we did then receive of 
his tampering in several matters tending to the disturbance 
of the public peace, it is our will and pleasure, and we do 
hereby authorize and require you, to set the said William 
Carstares at liberty, whereof (we hope) he will make so good 
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use for the futnre, ob ve shall have no caase to debar him of 
the priTUeges of onr other free subjecta ; and of this we require 
yoa to give him notice, to the end he may be sensible that if 
at any time hereafter he shall be found guilt; of the like 
transgreesions, he may expect that the ahnse of thia onr 
Boyal clemency mil prodnce the most seTere effecta of our 
displeasure against him, that may be consistent with the 
laws of that our Kingdom. And so we bid yon farewell. 
Given at our Court of Windsor Castle the 29th day of July, 
1679, and of our reign the Slsl year. By His Majesty's 
Oommand. To our trusty and well beloved Councillor, John . 
Dmmmond of Lundin, Lieutenant-GoTemot of our Castle of 
lildiu burgh." 

The Lieuteoant-GoTentor has endorsed the paper, " This 
ia the true copy of His Majesty's gracioue letter to me 
ordering the enlargement of Mr. William Carstares. In 
obedience to which I upon the receipt thereof immediately 
released him, J. Drammond." 

By this time the troubles of the country had reached a crisis. 
The rigid Covenanting party, embittered by their narrow 
hatred of tbe " indulged," no less than of the Prelatists, 
and becoming more and more deeply imbued with political 
disaffection, had broken out into actual rebellion. They can 
hardly be condemned for having done so. The prelates and 
their party were inconceivably mean, selfish, and unprincipled. 
The indulged ministers could not move hand or foot to seek 
the reform of the Church or the abatement of oppression, in 
peaceable and constitutional ways. The Fariiament, which 
should have defended the liberties of the sabject. was the 
timeserving creature of an insolent and unbridled despotism. 
The only hope of salvation lay in " the sword of the Lor3 
and of Gideon." 

For some time past, the people who came to the conven- 
ticles had carried arms. In this summer of 1679 they began 
to use them. Closely following the unhappy murder of Sharp 
came the skirmish of Brumclog, on the 1st, and the more 
serious engagement of Bothwell, on the 22nd, of June, 
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The CovenaDters had drawn the sword, and they perished 
by the sword. The wild aod jealous fanaticism, which filled 
their noisy camp in Clydesdale with the divided counsels and 
political harangues of their preachers and leaders,* had not 
enlisted a force suSiciently strong and disciplined to gain any 
permanent advant^;e over the King's troops. But the rising 
bad been formidable enough to show the government the 
danger of driving a people to despair. 

There was now a noble opportunity of trying the effects of 
that policy of conciliation, which is always most effective 
when a powerful victor shows clemency, at the very time 
when the vanquished have good reason to expect revenge. 
The influence of Monmouth, who commanded at Botbwell 
Bridge, was all on the side of leniency. The general policy 
of the Privy Council, however, was not reversed ; and the 
indemnity granted was partial and short-lived. The prisoners 
actually taken at Bothwell were treated with great brntah'ty;t 
though an Act of Indemnity was extended to all others who 
had been at the battle, on condition of their promising never 
again to appear in arms against the King, or to attend a con- 
venticle; and a new indnlgence, allowing ministers not 
hitherto indulged, to oSSciate in private houses,} was an- 
nounced. . Some also of those who bad been forfeited, or in 
prison, were set at liberty ; § and on the 16th of July the 
Eing wrote to Leighton, who, having quitted his episcopate, 
was living qnietly at Broadhurst, his sister's honse in Soasex, 
"1 am resolved to try what clemency can prevail upon such 
in Scotland as will not conform to the government of the 
Church there ; for effecting of which design, I desire that you 
may go down to Scotland with your first conveniency." || 

* Veitch and Brysson, pp. 455 and 471. 

t Most of them were penned vip in the Grey Friara' Churchyard, under 
the open Bky, fed on liread and water, tmd kept tbere in filth, hunger, and 
nakedneu, till neat the end of November, when 300 were shipped as Bhtvea 
for the American plantationa. Fountainhall's 'Hiatorical Notices,' vol. i. 
p. 246. Bannatyne Club. 

X Wodrow, vol. iii. p. 118. i Fonntainhall, vol. i. p. 229. 

I ' Pearson's Life,' Leighton's Works, vol. L p. 148. 
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But LeigbtoD never weot. The Duke of Moumoath's in- 
flnence declined ; few accepted the indemnity ; the indul- 
gence was cancelled ; and tlie himt for * rebels " and " con- 
Tenticlers " waa again begun by the fierce soldieis of Dalzell, 
that persecutor who, according to the belief of the harassed 
outlaws, was in league with the devil, and cast no shadow as 
his gaunt figure crossed the light of day.* 

During this spasmodic fit of clemency, however, Curstarea 
was liberated. He does not appear to have stayed long in 
Edinbui^h after his liberation ; nor was be likely to wish to 
remain in Scotland. His being there might have added to 
his father's existing embarrassments. Besides, he could do 
no good at home. He could not exercise his ministry, as no 
indulgence was extended to those who had received Presby- 
terian orders since the restoration of Episcopacy. He could 
not conform to an establishment which was baaed on in- 
justice, and in league with a corrupt and unrighteous tyranny, 
and which his political foresight told him must ere long be 
overthrown. He could not ally himself with the fanatics — 
the " True Presbyterian, Anti-prelatic, Anti-Eraatian, and Per- 
secuted party," who, with their hair-splitting and intolerance, 
their solemn excommunications, and handing over to the devil 
of the King and the other troublers of Israel, and their uncom- 
promising and extravagant "Sanquhar declaration," were 
mnning to all the madness of extremes.t The first distinct 
trace of him, after his liberation, is afforded by two letters 
written while on a journey to Ireland, during the winter. He 
had kindred in Ireland, hie mother being niece of Viscoant 
Glaneboy, of that kingdom ; and the uncle with whom he 
says he travelled thither was probably either James Mure, 
of Ballybregach, or Hamilton of Halcraig, who were both 
Lord Claneboy's nephews-t In a short note dated " from 

■ PunphtetB in AdyocateB' Ubrory, M. 44, liii. 

t Wodrow, ToL iii. p. 212. 

X lira. C&rataiw' mother was Jean Himilton, daughter or Hang Hamil- 
Um, vicar of Duolop. Her btother was created Lord Clsneboy, and bia sou 
Earl of Claubnaail. 

E 2 
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the Port, Dec. 29, 1679," he tells his sister Sarah, who was 
then at Glaoderstoii, that he and his uncle are waiting 
for a fair wind to set 6ai]. "When you return to Edin- 
burgh" he says, " pray wait upon the Lady Lundin " (wife 
of the Grovemor of the Castle) " and Mrs. Law, as oft as 
yoa can." 

The next letter is dated " Port Patrick, Feb. 2, 1680 ;" and 
it would seem to imply that he had not yet made out his 
Irish visit. He says, " My dearest sisters, — You see I include 
you in one letter, being equally dear to me. It is like yon 
did not suspect to have heard from me after so long a time 
except from Bally bregach," or some other of Katherine's old 
Irish habitations ; but we are much crossed with contrary 
winds ; and what design God may have in it I know not, but 
I hope it shall be found for advantage. I hope you will not 
forget the obligations I am under to friends in the Castle; 
but I do expect your visits to them will be frequent, for I 
know the lady, when once acquaint with you, will be free and 
obliging in her carrif^e to you, and will take it kindly that 
you divert her sometimes with seeing of her. And for worthy 
Mrs. Law, I cannot recommend a better companion to you. 
Present my best respects to her, and to Mr. Lindsay, to whom 
I know you will be no strangers. I forget not kind Mrs. 
Mure, to whom I intend not to wrilo anything till in Ireland. 

You see I use you as siatere, when I trouble you 

with nothing elxe but what will give you some pains ; but 
trouble yon as I will, I hope you shall always Gnd me a kind 
brother. The Ijord himsdf be your portion. I am your 
affectionate brother. Will. Carstares." 

In September of this year, we find him in London. " I 
desire that your concern for me," he writes on 30th Sept. 
to Sarah, " may be kept within bounds, lest God be pro- 
voked to order providences that shall be vexing to us 

* BftUybregacIi, ia the County Down, waa tbe residence of James Uiire, 
second son ol the laird oC Qlanderstoo, and brother of Hrs. John Carstares. 
He had served in earlier life in a regiment of horse andeT his tinole Lord 
Claneboy. Caldwell Papers, part i. p. 26. 
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both." Wliether he had got into any new difiBcnltiea doea 
not appear ; bat shortly after thia bo undertook regular duty 
in London. 

The nonconfuimista of England were not exposed to the 
implacable peisecntion, which raged againsl; their brethren in 
Scotland. The Declaration of Indulgence issued on the 
King's own authority, in 1672, which gave them permission 
to worship without molestation, had been reroked at the in- 
stance of Parliament ; but the liberty which that declaration 
promised had, in practice, been extended to them for several 
years. Carstaies formed a connection with a Presbyterian 
congregation near London, and became their minister. This 
congregation met at Theobalds, about twelve miles from 
London, in the parish of Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. Theo- 
balds, once a favourite residence of King James, had been 
dismantled by the Parliament in 1650, and was no longer a 
royal palace ; bat it seems to have been a favourite resort 
of the nonconformists. Among others, Richard Cromwell 
had sought retirement in its neighbourhood; and lived 
there from 1680, till his death, going by the name of Mr. 
Clarke.* 

The letter which follows, is unaddressed, but must have 
been meant for his cousin and brother-in-law, Diinlop. 

"Theobalds, June 14. 81. 
" DzAB Bbothib, — I received yonis with my dear sister's post- 
script, and do easily ezouBe your former silence, provided I may 
for the fotare have long epiatlee from you both, as to all yonr petty 
oonoerns and those of onr relations, and a portioolnr acoonnt of 
pnUio a&irs at the sitting of onr parliament, — to whidi yon shall 
have what retnms I can make. I have some thoughts of settling 
here while I am in England, Providence much clearing my way, 
and the kindness that ^e people seem to have fur me encomnging 
me. Ton may tell yonr wife that I believe nothing that she says 
oonoemii^ the deference she pretends to have had to my jn^meut ; 
but that I suppose aha loved yon so that had yon but delayed n 
little l<H>ger, she would havo been a suitor to you,— tho' I know 

' * National Qasetleet of Qnat Britain and Irolaud.' 
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not apon what occoniit she ehoold have been bo mnch in loye with 
snch a sotchell dnmken faced little fellovr, bat she hath taken one 

of her own size, and she always loaged for one of a ,* and 

indeed in so far she hath gained her desire, bnt now yon mnstboth 
make the beat bargain jou can. I think I see poor GlKnder8ton,t 
hovering abont tfae doors of FoUook. Pray let me know what is 
come of him, for I wish him heartily well, bnt do not mnch pity 
him, being persuaded that he is beyond hazard of pining for his 
mistress. Disappointments may indeed make him gloom and look 
aonr, (you see I am no affecter of English) but it will be hard to 
break his heart. I hear honest James hath at last come speed, — 
but enough of this. Our confusions here are o-growing and seem 
net to be &r from a height 

" Sham plots are the great bnsiness of some, but Glod doth 
strangely detect them, though I am afraid they may some time take 

" I salute kindly my dear sister, and know she will look upon 
this as written to herself. 

" Adien, dear brother, 

" Tout very afTectionate hrother W, C." ■ 

On Jaly 16th be writes to Sarah, who had been recently 
married to this cousin, William Dunlop, eldest eon of the 
Bev. Alexander Dunlop, of Paisley, whoee wife was Elizabeth 
Mure, sister of Mrs. John Carstares. Alexander Dtinlop was 
a man of great eminence for piety, zeal, and learning. He 
had " great grace and a great gift of preaching ; great learn- 
ing and a great gift of disputing and arguing ; and a great 
painfulness in reading and studying, and in all bis minia- 
terial work."t He was turned oat of his charge in 1662, 

* As for as I can make out, " gash gab " — words of rather untranfllat- 
able Scottish sigDiflcaQce : gath, sagadous, verging on the owlish type of 
sagacity ; gab, the mouth or ntterouce. 

t The cousin of Carstares already mentioned. He was bom in 1654, 
mud became proprietor of Qlonderston on his father's death in 1653, and of 
Caldwell, on the death of his cousin in ITIO. Pollock was the house of 
Maxwell of Auldhooie, or Pollock, in Benfrewshire. Glanderston's great- 
grand-aunt had married Qeorge Uaiwcll of Auldhoose ; and there wm a 
dose frienddiip between the famiUes. Caldicell Papers, part i. introd. 
memoir. 

} 'Analects' vol. iii. p. 17. 
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and being too weak to travel ovet sea to Holland, aloDg with 
MacWard, Livingstoae, and others tben expatriated, he was 
detained in confinement at Golnss. After the disaatei of 
Bullion Green he never held np hia head. Hib friends, 
visiting him, woold find him " sitting with hJB gown among 
the ashes, in a most forlorn and dejected-like condition ;" and 
hia landlord'jailer, who lodged above him, heard him sigh- 
ing and groaning in the night, as if his heart would break* 
He died before he was fifty, at Borrowstowneas, in 1667.t 
" As for Will," he said before he died, " he fills all my calms ; 
he anawers all my ezpectatioiis."t The father's estimate is 
not bdied by the character and history of the son, of whom 
we shall often hear as we proceed. He had already been in- 
volved, though slightly, in the troubles of his time and 
country. While acting as Lord Cochran's chaplain, in 1678, 
he had been summoned before the Committee of Privy Oonn- 
cil, for officiating without an Episcopal licence, and had 
thonght it safest to absent him8el£§ Immediately before 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, he reappears on the scene, 
bearing to the insurgent camp a " Declaration of the oppressed 
Protestants now in arms in Scotland," which was in part his 
own composition, and which expressed the principles and 
aims of the moderate party of Presbyterians, of which he was 
a zealous member. This paper, which, avoidmg all &natical 
denunciations and " testimonies," temperately stated that re- 
coorse to arms was taken simply for the purpose of secaring 
Protestantism and Presbytery in Scotland ; disengaging the 
King from Popish plots and wicked counsellors ; and ezclud- 

' * Tliis wort^j mftn indulged, after » fiwhion not Qnconnaon nntil veiy 
lecent tiinea, in b kind oF groan—" » holy groBH," his friend Mr, Peebles 
csHed it— lit the end of a specially urgent Beatence or appeal. Ur. Buckle 
(voL ii. p. 371) referB b> this u a proqf that there wu " hardly any kind 
ix iMource which these men " (the Scotdi ministera) " disdained," It wai^ 
no doubt, a mere natural ejaculation, irhicb may be beaid in Gaelic 
preaching to this day. 

t 'Aniilecta,'Tol. iiip. 21. 

X Ibid. vol. ii. p. 149. 

S Wodrow, Tol. iL p. 419. 
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isg the Duke of York from the sacceBsion, was violently 
rejected by the Oovenanters' Council of War.* 

Dnnlop again vanishes from the stage ; and re-enters, at the 
date of this letter, as the bridegroom of Sarah Oarstares. 

" Theobalds' July 16, 81, 
" Dear Sebieb, — I had johir, and was not a little refreshed to 
hear that you were bo well pleased with the change of your habita- 
tion ; bat it seems a good husband will make an; place pleasant, 
and make tdl other friends to be forgot ; —but, sister, it is like I maj 
be even with yon, and get that which shall pat you out of your 
nwm which now you take up so largely in my thoughts, the' at 
present I know not how, or who, it shall be. The Lord hath dealt 
well with me in bringing me to this place, where I have, as yet, what 
satisfaction I can in reason desire, the people of which I have the 
charge being, moat of them, serious Christians so far as I can jndge ; 
and Ood is pleased yet to give me their kindness. But nothing can 
make me forget Scotland, or, I hope, shall detain me from it when I 
shall have a fair opportunity for returning, — which I long for. 

" I remember kindly my brother, and do expect to hear frequently 
from him. I am hopeM that as I have heard you are a wife, so to 
hear you are a mother. Farewell, dear sister. 

« Thine own W. C." 

The " fair opportunity " for retDming to Scotland, which he 
expected with all the home-aickness of a " kindly Scot," did 
not arrive. Id this year the forbearance, hitherto shown to 
the nonconformists in England, was eaperseded by a severity 
which is described by Howe as a " dreadful Btorm of persecu- 
tion, that destroyed not a small number of lives in gaols, and 
rained multitudes of families."t Nonconformist pastors were 
imprisoned, and congregations broken up. A. Tory reaction, 
following the violent excitements of the Popish plot and the 
debates on the Exclusion Bill, emboldened the government to 
enforce " with extreme rigour, "t the dormant laws against 
dissenters. 

Carstares continued, however, to " abide the pelting of the 
pitiless storm ;" and not only eo, but fortiSed himself against 

• Wodrow, vol, iii. p. 96, f Calamy, vol. i. p. 88. 

} Hacaulay, vol. i. chap. 2. 
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the depressing influences of persecation by getting married, in 
the Tery middle of it His marriage certificate, which is in 
Mr. Feme's possession, bean that on Jnne 6, 16S2, " William 
Carstares of Chesthunt, in the County of Hertford, gent., 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Feter Eekewich of Trehawk 
in the County of Cornwall, Esq. : were lawfully married, 
according to the Church of England in the pariah church of 
Eaynham, in the County of Essex," by Samuel £ekewich, 
Ticar. The Kekewicbes are an ancient and honourable 
family ;* and the match was an equal one as regarded birth 
and position. Mrs. Carstares was a httle older than her 
husband. The politics of the house appear to have leaned 
to Whiggery and Liberalism ; and a Miss Eekewich had be- 
come the wife of Speaker Lenthall, in the days of the Long 
Parliament. 

Whether the designation of Carstares in the marriage cer- 
tificate as " Gent.," indicates that he had for a time laid aside 
his clerical title and dattes ; or is, as Mr. Ferrie opines, simply 
a mark of the officiating vicar's Episcopalian arrogance, it is 
impossible to decide. Ferbaps he had by this time found it 
hazardous to continue to officiate as a clergyman, and was 
therefore content to figure in the register of Baynham as a 
layman. If he thought it well to do so, he was not a man to 
stickle about a name. He conld hardly deem it altogether 
prudent to renmin with his wife in England ; and, no doubt, 
would hare retired to Scotland had he dared ; but perseca- 
tion. raged there with a steady and relentless violence un- 
known south of the Tweed, A nonconformist fugitive Irom 
England would as soon have thought of running for shelter to 
Scotland, as a Spanish heretic of seeking his City of Befuge 
in Seville. 

The Duke of York was now his Majesty's Conmussioner in 
his ancient kingdom. The Parliament, which assembled at 
his summons in July, signalised itself by the passing of two 

* The late representative o[ it, 8. Trehawke Eekewich, Esq., H.P., in- 
fonned me he poaecHed a. famil; bietory exteoding back for one thoatand 
five hundred ytart. 
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Acts ; that anent the succession to tho Crown, and that anent 
Religion and the Test. 

The firBt asserted the Jue Divinum, with a ferronr and ful- 
ness that rather resembled the exuberant loyalty of a cavalier 
club than the staid decornm of an Act of Parliament; and 
declared that " no difference of religion, nor no Act of Parlia- 
ment, made or to be made, can alter, or divert, the right of 
succession."* 

The other imposed on every person in public employment 
in the kingdom, from the Lord Chancellor to the sub-ool- 
lector of customs, from the Archbishop to the youngest curate, 
— from the Commander-in-Chief to the rank and file, a long 
and complicated Oath or Test, designed to assert with a more 
rigid exactness than hitherto the royal prerogative, and the 
abnegation on the subject's part of every claim to civil 
liberty, or freedom of conscience.t The Test, although the 
bulk of the Episcopal clergy " went into it very glibly,"t was 
more than the already strained consciences of some of them 
could bear. " About eighty of the most learned and pious of 
them," led by Laurence Charteris, after Leighton the wisest 
and most liberal of the Episcopalians, left their parishes 
rather than comply with the terms of the new Act. Fletcher 
of Saltoun, Sir James Dalryraple of Stair the President of 
the Court of Session, Lord Belhaven, and others of high 
position and influence, inveighed gainst the Test, or pointed 
out its oppressiveness and inconsistencies.^ Several of the 
bishops and clergy issued " explanations " of the oath. The 
Earl of Ai^Il drew up an "explication" of the sense in 
which be would take i^ " in so fat as it was consistent with 
itself and the Protestant religion ;" and finding that this pro- 
mised to bring him into trouble, he followed it with an " ex- 
planation of his explication," II which, however, did not save 

• Wodrow, ToL iii. p. 291. 

t 8ee the Test in Wodrow, vol. iii. p. 295. 

X Ibid. p. 310. 

5 Buraet, vol. ii. p. 309; Dalrymple'a 'Memoira,' vol i. p. 6, Ac. 

II See in Wodrow, vol. iii. p. 317. 
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him from a charge of high treason, and a sentence of death, 
only evaded hj a timely escape from prison. 

This course of legislation was not alleviated by any relaza' 
tion of the long continued severity of the executive. The 
whipe of Lauderdale became scorpions in the more delicate, 
but more ruthless, hands of the Duke of York. Ever since 
Bothwell Brig the victims of the Privy Council bad received 
no mercy." 

In all the circumstances, Carstares conld hardly ventore to 
take up his abode in Scotland, although, aa we shall see, he 
probably paid it a short visit. An exodus irom Scotland 
had, in fact, begun. Argyll got out of Edinburgh Castle in 
disguise, and fled for his life. Dalrymple of Stair, driven 
from the bench, end threatened with prosecution, also made 
his escape from the land of bondage. He was followed by 

* The meet notable example was Hackston, of BathiUet, who bad been 
present, though not as an active agent, at Sharp's marder, and who wu 
afterwards taken in arms. Although covered with wounds, be was carried 
to Eidinhurgh. At the Watergate be was bound on a bare-backed horse, 
with bis face to the tail. The haogman led the horse, and carried on a 
halbert the head of Eackston's friend Cameron. Behind the horse came a. 
boy carrying another bead in a sack, and throe rellow-prisoners on foot, 
borebeaded, and with their hands tied to an iron " goad," Hackston was 
oonducled to the Tolbooih, and after trial, ooDdemnad. The programme of 
his execution was written out the day before his trial ended. It was 
carried out with every attention to detail. He was drawn on a hurdle to 
the Bcaflbld. There his right hand was cut off. Afler a pause, the hang- 
man began to operate upon the left hand, and as he had taken a long time 
to get the other off, he, at the prisoner's request, struck on the joint of the 
wrist, and effected the amputation more quickly. He then, having adjusted 
the rope, drew Hackston up to the top of the galbws by means of a block 
and pulley, and suddenly slackening the rope, let him fall to the platform 
with his whole weight. This was done thrice. He then hoisted himagain, 
and when "choked a little," towered him till within easy reach, cut open 
bis breast, dug out the heart, showed it to the people, saying, " Here is the 
heart of a traitor," and threw it into a fire which had been kindled on the 
•caSbld. The body waa then beheaded, quartered, and distribut«d to St. 
Andrews, L«th, Glasgow, and Burntisland — the head being fixed on tbe 
Netherbow. These paitionlars are vouched by Wodrow^and other trust- 
worthy writers. The programme of the execution stands in the records of 
the Council, of which two " right reverend fathen in God " were members. 
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Fletcher of Saltoun. Holluid was still the natural asylum 
for these fugitives. The Prince of Orange had paid a visit to 
bisundettie King in tlie suuinker of 1681, and probably Car- 
stares would not lose the opportunity of paying his court to 
his former patron, now more powerful than ever. Whether an 
inierriew with William inBaenced his moTements or not, we 
have no means of knowing ; nor can I discover with any cer- 
tainty, the date of his return ^to Holland. He did return, 
however, after his marriage. Early in 1683 he was at his 
old quarters, Utrecht Argyll, who escaped from Edinburgh 
in December 1681, bad after a sojourn in London, found 
a temporary home in the same city. Stair, Lord Loudon, 
Lord Melville, Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards Earl of March- 
mont, and others of the Scottish nobility, were there. Pringle 
of Torwoodlee, Denham of West Shields, James Steaart, the 
author of the ' Accompt,' with many beside^ spent their 
exile, and waited for the dawn of better days, at Utrecht* 

We have no correspondence of Carstares to guide us at this 
period ; and McCormick is so vague, and, as usual, so desti* 
tute of dates, that he is of little help. From the end of 1681 
to the beginning of 1683 the data on which we can found in- 
ductions are very scanty. The outline of Carstares' history, 
however, which has just been given, is, according to my best 
judgment, correct 

* ColtMSS Collections, Uutland Qub, pp. 77-9. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Plols and Plotters — Shaftesbury — Monmouth — Riusell — Sidney — Argyll — 
Baillie — Great Whig Plot — Rye-house Hot — Ferguson — Discovery — 
Carstftrea seized, Bent to Scotland. 

" I HAVE been a conspiiator all my life," were the words of 
the great stateBtnan wIlo regeneiated and nnited modem 
Italy. There are times when honest men, who love truth 
and freedom, and who prefer realities to soperstitions, cannot 
bnt be plotters. "Where open warfare with an intolerable 
evil is impossible, recourse must be had to secret craft ; and 
the citadel which cannot be stormed most be approached 
throngh trench and mine. In the latter years of Charles IL 
absolute power, oppression, illegality, and treachery in the 
monarch, had grown to such a height that resistance became 
the daty of the sabject. Although the University of Oxford 
might solemnly condemn as " repugnant to holy Scripture," 
and " destructive of the public peace, the laws of nature, and 
bonds of human society," ' the propositions that if lawful 
governors become tyrants they forfeit their right of govern- 
ment; that the King baa but a co-ordinate power with the 
Lords and Commons ; that there lies on the subject no obliga- 
tion to passive obedience when the ruler breaks the law ; — 
the principles of Buchanan's ' De Jure Regni apud Scotos,' 
and Butherford's ' Lex Bex ' (which Oxford ordered to be 
burnt), and of the works of Uilton, Baxter, and Hobbee 
(' De Give *), had made progress among all enlightened meo. 
The day for the doctrine of passive obedience was rapidly 
drawing to its dose. The authority which had demanded 

■ See Decree of Vnirersity, of date 21st of Jnlj, 1683, ia Wodrow, 
vol. ill. p. 606. 
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this riBing, went on all thioagh the year 1682. Again and 
again the fiery Shaftesbary pressed for immediate action, 
and when met with the cautious excuses of his allies, who 
did not think the right hoar had come, he orerwhelmed 
them with threats and reproaches. At length, in November 
1682, stnog with rage and clugrin at a fresh delay on the 
very ere of the outbreak he had planned, he quitted London 
and fled to Holland, where he soon afterwarde died in the 
arms of Feignson and Walcot, who only, of all his coadjutors, 
kept by him to the last.* His flight and death loosened the 
hold of the conspiracy on the city of London, and it became 
all the more necessary for its managers to gain new aid 
elsewhera Branches of the plot were spread more widely 
through the Snglish counties, and communications with the 
Scottish malcontents, which had begun during Bhaftesbury's 
life, now assumed a more definite character. A council of 
six managed the afllairs of the conspiracy. The six were 
Uonmontb, BusseU, Essex, Howard, Hampden, and Algernon 
Sidney. Monmouth, through his marriage with the heiress 
of Buccleucb, and bis own lenient policy while in the North, 
had acquired great influence and popularity in Scotland, and 
had been careful to cultivate the friendship of Argyll, when 
that nobleman was hiding in London on his way to Holland. 
Argyll seems to have formed a project of insurrection almost 
as soon as he reached London, and it bad been agreed between 
him apd the Earl of Granard that a simultaneous rising should 
be organised in Irelavd and Scotland, Granard to lead the 
one and Argyll the other, and 5000 trained Irish soldiers to 
be sent over to the west of Scotland as soon as Argyll should 
land there. This design, however, came to nought, and Argyll 
had carried his baffied plans with him to T7trecht,t when the 
English conspirators bethought themselves of securing his 
adherence to their scheme of a general insurrection. 

It is at this point, in the winter of 1682-3. that Carstares 

appears on the scene. He had been in Holland during the 

summer of 1682, and when he returned to Britain had left 

* Dalrymple, ut sapre. t Veilch and Btjbboh, p. 142. 
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hia wife there with some of hU sisters beside her. After 
this he had, it should appear, hazarded a brief visit to Scot- 
land,* where he foond his brother-in-law, Williani Donlop, 
and other gentlemen, proposing to escape from the intoler- 
able evila of life at home by an emigration to Carolina. Sir 
John Cochrane, and Sir Greorge Campbell (son of Campbell 
of Cessnock) had been negociating with the King for a grant 
of land, which they expected to obtain on moderate terms.! 
The existence of this negociation about Carolina, in which 
many of the English proprietors of lands in the colony were 
interested, afforded a favonrable pretext for establishing c<m- 
fidential relations between the English and Scottish malcon- 
tents. While Dunlop and his friends attended to the business 
of the emigration (and eventaally went out and settled in 
Carolina), Oaretares, Baillie of Jerviswood, Fletcher of Sol- 
toan, and other patriots, prosecuted in London their corres- 
jiondence with the revolutionary party. J The eommonicationa 
with Argyll were carried on through James Stenart and Car- 
stares. The Earl heartily concurred in the proposals of an 
English insurrecUon, and ondertook to head a similar revolt 
in Scotland, provided the English party would assist him with 
£30,000 in money and a force of 1000 cavalry. Without 
these, he thooght he conld not veotnre, with any hope of 
saccess, to raise the West of Scotland. There was great 
difficulty in the way of meeting these demands, and, un- 
fortunately for the character and the fate of the conspiracy, 

* I infur tbia rnnn UcCoimicb, and also from what Sir Andrew Fomflter 
wriUa to Loid Aberdeen on tbe 14th of August, 1G83. " Carataree," he 
gfijs, " Btifflj denies kuowledga of the plot, and positWcly aaya that when 
set at liberty from Edinbni^h Castle, it was on no conilition of banishment 
from Scotland." Aberdeen Letters, Spalding Club, p. 152. 

t " Toward! Ae end of Ihe year, the King aignifiod to the Council that 
Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, and Sit Qeorge Campbell bad come up 
fn>m several of hia subjects in Scotland, as commigaioneni to deal with 
him about a settlement in Carolina, and recommends to the Council to 
enoourago them thctein." Wodrow, vol. iil. p. 368. 

J Wodrow, voL iiL jl 308. Dalrympio, vol. i. pari i. book i. McCor- 
ndck, p. 9. ButOGt, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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the help of Ferguson — wto, as ShafteBbnry'B former agent, 
had ready access to the wealthy City malcontents — was in- 
voked. He became again associated with the plot ; but 
eTeamth his assistance no promise could be given to Argyll 
for a larger sum than £10,000. 

Carstares, in his dealings with Ferguson, soon discerned that 
the latter secretly Iiarboured Bchemes of a very different order 
from those of the chief plotters. Ferguson threw out hints of 
the advantage of saving the lives of thousands by the sacrifice 
of two, and tried to discover how far Carstares and the other 
Scots would be likely to go along with an assassination plot. 
The disgraceful suggestions were indignantly repudiated. 
Carstares told "the plotter," once for all, that when he en- 
gaged in these transactions, he thought he had to do with 
men of honour and of public spirit; that he and his friends 
confined their views to the obtaining of a free Parliament, 
redress of notorious public grievances, and the exclusion of 
the Duke of York ; that they felt they were justified in an 
armed demand for those constitutional remedies for the ills 
of the State, which had been denied to their peaceable re- 
monstranceB ; bat that, as men and Christians, they refused 
to listen to any proposal of an attempt upon the life of the 
Eing or his brother, and that if Ferguson wished to find 
accomplices in such a plot, he migbt go to the fanatics in the 
wilds of Scotland, bat must not come to them. The idea of 
assassination was never again mooted, and Carstares, believing 
it to be the offspring solely of the plotter's own restless and 
nnscrupuloos brain, did not altogether withdraw from such 
intercourse with him as he deemed to be necessary in the 
interests of Argyll.* These interests, however, seemed to 
languish. There was no readiness to guarantee the money 
wanted, and there appeared to be a disposition to concen- 
trate the insurrection in England, and to include in the 
pn^ramme the overthrow of the monarchy and the esta- 
bli^ment of a commonwealth — schemes with which Ai^ll 

* UcCormick, pp. 10-12. Ver; confiised, as usaal, as to sequence of 
ereDte and datea. 
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and the Scots would neyer concur." In the course of a few 
weeks Carstares learned from ShepharJ, a wine merchant in 
the City, in whose house the plottera often met, that Sidney 
was wholly averse to any union with Argyll. Sidney was at 
bottom a republican, and be Guspected that the Earl was too 
mnch attached to the existing constitutioa in Church and 
State to be a hearty rebel. 

In face of all these difBcultiefi, judging that his presence 
in London was of no use, Carstares crossed over to Holland 
and joined Argyll, Stair, Lord Loudon, and James Steuart, 
at Utrecht. Many and long were the consnltatioDs they held. 
Argyll was eager to cross to Scotland, if only he could get 
his cavalry and bis £30,000, Stair was very donbtfnl of the 
wisdom and the probable issue of the attempt. Steaart also 
was anderstood to be opposed to it, although he guided the 
conspiracy, as far as he conld, with sage and moderate 
coonsel-t At length a basis of feasible co-operation with the 
English faction was agreed on, and Carstares, fully accredited 
by the refugees, and in possession of an intricate cipher 
devised by Steuart for their correspondence, moved from 
Utrecht to London. 

On the day after his arrival he had an interview with 
Sir John Cstchrane, and shortly afterwards another with 
Lord Bussell, from whom he found that, although Sidney 
no longer objected to alliance with Argyll, the subsidies 
required were as unattainable as ever. Bussell could pro- 
mise no more than £10,000 in money, and could hold oat no 
certain prospect of being able to muster the 1000 horse. 
On this rock the whole plot seemed likely to go to pieces. 
In the hope of finding some available aid in Scotland, and 
also in order to prevent any premature movement there, it 
was resolved to send a messenger to the North to gain inior- 

" Sprat, p. 65. Sprat was employed by the King to write the hialofy of 
the riots ; and hie bixik muet be quoted with caution, as he admits that 
the Btatementg he makes were altered to suit the royal wishes ; cooked. In 
fact, 8eo HoweH'e ' State Trials,' vol. ii. p. 358. 

t HcCoraiich. ColtneiB Collections, p. 365. 
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matioD, and, if neceesaty, allay excitement. Eobert Martin, 
late clerk to the Justice Coort, and one of the confederates, 
was deputed on this errand by a meeting of the Scotch con- 
federates held in Jerviswood'a lodgings, which Lord Mel- 
Tille, Jerviswood, Veitch (who had assisted ia Argyll's 
escape), and Carstares attended." The Scots met often thus 
■ as they had opportunity ; but nothing in their own confer- 
ences, in their communications through Martin and others 
&om Scotland, or in their corrospondence with the English 
party, occurred to remove the standing difficulty as to the 
1000 horse and the £30,000. Carstares, on Argyll's behalf, 
was ready to accept £10,000, although the Earl had named 
the larger sum as the very least which he thought sufficient ; 
but even £10,000 seemed beyond the resources of the dis- 
affected in the City.t 

The Scots began to lose patience as excuse after excuse 
was offered for the deEciency of the money, and as their 
emissaries brought them tidings of the unabated oppression 
in the North. " The people of England do nothing but talk," 
said Jerviswood. '* They should go more effectually about 
this business. The only way to secure the Protestant religion 
is for the King to suffer the Parliament to sit, and pass the 
Bill of Exclusion, which he might be led to do if the Parlia- 
ment took brisk measures with him." The English were 
taunted with being only fit for " fireside plotting," and the 
more eager of the Scots threatened that, for their part, they 
would rise, if there were more delays, " though they had 
nothing but their claws to fight with." J Some weeks passed 
in fruitless debate, proposals and counter proposals ; Carstares 
in the meantime becoming more and more suspicions of the 
tendency of the whole negociation, and of the probable result 
of the conspiracy. He, at last, resolved to try to put a stop 
to these ineffectual preliminaries, and to withdraw, along 
with his countrymen, if they would be ruled by him, from 

' ' State TrialB,' vol. i. p. 673. 

t Sprat. 

J ' True and Plttio Account of the Discoveries, 4o.' Ediuburgh, 1685. 
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an engagement which was sare to expose them to rnnoh 
danger, and yet do Scotland do good. Accordingly, a meet- 
ing of the Scotch conspiraton was sammoned, and attended 
by Melville, Baillie, Cochrane, and Sir Hugh and Sir George 
Campbell of CesaDock — father and Bon .• Caratarea addressed 
them, and pointed out the nmiatisfactory Datare of their 
present relations to the Eoglish cabal. Among the members 
of it, he said, were men, so divided in principle and aim, that 
combined action for a deHnite end was hopeless. Sidney the 
philosophical republicao, Bussell the constitutional Whig, 
Monmouth the vague aspirant to his uncle's cronn — each 
with a diSereut ideal, were not likely to concur in the same 
practical measures. They lost their time in chimerical pro- 
jects and idle debate, while every day the risk of detection 
grew, and they were losing sight of the only course that 
conid really serve the country, which was instantly to resort 
to arms and to demanda&ee Parliament. Since the English 
were thus languid and irresolute, he advised that the Scottish 
confederates should consult their own safety, and instead of 
hurrying on a rebelUoo in Scotland (where recent tidings 
assured tfaem many of the people were willing to revolt, but 
lacked the means of levying a successful war against the 
government), they should immediately arrest all prepara- 
tions there, until the English were thoroughly equipped for 
action, and should limit their further negociations with the 
English to. the announcement that the Scots would no longer 
act in concert with them, tmless a definite plan of immediate 
action were adopted. This counsel was stoutly opposed by 
Baillie. That the English were slow to move and irresolute 
in their purposes seemed to him no reason why the Scots 
should not strike for liberty. If it was more difScult, it was 
also more glorious, to risk the enterprize alona If they 
should succeed, as he believed they should, it would not be 
the first time, since the Stnarts came to the English throne, 

* TheCamiibelUof Ceesnock had an beredilarjcsll to be Eealous foi tbe 
I'rotcstanl Tnilh ^d liberty of oonBcience. George Campbell of Cenaock, 
inHtPt, was one of the "Lollards of Kyle." SooU" Worthies,' p. 11. 
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that EDglishmen would owe their deliverance from opprea- 
Bioa to the Bcota, The advice of Caratar^ however, prevailed ; 
and an intimation, such aa he suggested, was sent to the 
Council of Six. At the same time a letter was despatched 
to Scotland, to entreat the discontinuance of all warlike pre- 
parations." 

liefore the council had time to frame a reply, the English 
plot was discovered. The discovery is traceable to Ferguson's 
wild and violent machinations. 

During the whole progress of the great conspiracy, both 
while he was acting as Shaftesbury's aide-de-camp in the 
City, and since his patron's death, this unprincipled schemer 
bad been the centre and moving spirit of an inferior cabal, 
whosQ object, as &r as contrived by him, was the assassina- 
tion of the King and the Duke pf York. He had, as we have 
seen, tried to engraft this rascally offshoot on the larger stem, 
and had been deterred by the indignant rebuke of Carstares ; 
but he had not abandoned his murderous design. He had 
even managed, by veiling the cowardly nature of the scheme, 
to enlist the aid of some men of high character and principle, 
who went in with his -proposals to the extent of agreeing to 
an attack on the King's escort and seizure of his person, when 
an opportunity should appear. By what casuistry men, who 
would have recoiled from assassination, could justify their 
taking part in an attack on the royal cortege, which must 
necessarily endanger the King's life and render his murder, 
if such should be attempted, comparatively easy, it would be 
hard to determine. But nothing is stranger, in the annals of 
those disordered times, than the evident integrity of heart 
with which good and brave men resorted to questionable 
means, in their search after the civil and religious liberty, of 
which the government had robbed them. The spectacle of a 
government thoroughly immoral seems to have corrupted 
their own natural sense of right and wrong. Walcot and 
Rnmbald were Ferguson's associates ; and yet they were men 
of religious character and self-sacrificing patriotism — very 
' McCormick. ' Trac and risin Account.' 
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unlike ihe " profligate koavd " " remarkable for saring him- 
self in all plota," ou whom Diyden pours his bliatering 
satire : — 

" Jndas, that keeps tlie rebels' pensiaD-ptine ; 

JudM, that pajB the treason wiitera' fee ; 

Judas, that well dcBerres his namesake's tree."* 

Walcot was a gallant and high-principled Irish officer. He 
had served with Cromwell, and had stood on guard at the 
scaffold of Charles I. Bumbald, whose one eye and bold 
spirit gained him the name of Hannibal among his comrades,! 
had also held a commiBsion in the republican army. He was 
now a maltster. Sprat calls him a " desperate and bloody 
Bavaillac ;" but except that he offered his house for the use 
of Ferguson's conspirators, and that the saying is ascribed to 
him that " God did not make the greater part of mankind 
with saddles on their backs and bridles in their mouths, and 
some few booted and spurred to ride on the rest," there 
appears no reason for an epithet so harsh. 

In the cant phrase, which passed among Ferguson's con- 
federates, the two royal brothers were called " Slavery " and 
" Popery." These two w ere to be " lopped," and this, in 
Ferguson's mouth, meant assassinated.^ There were many 
debates as to where and when tlie " lopping " should take 
place. Some of Ferguson's crew proposed to shoot the 
brothers from Bow steeple ; others to attack them in Saint 
James's Park, or at the bull feast in Red Lion Fields, or in 
their barge on the river. The road between Hampton Court 
and Windsor, and that between London and Winchester, fre- 
quently travelled by the pair, were also suggested. At last 
Bambald proposed that the conspirators should meet at his 
house, the Bye, about eighteen miles from London, in Hert- 
fordshire. Close to it ran the byroad from Bishop's Stortford 
to Hoddesden, which the King constantly used in going to 

■ Burnet, toI, ii- p. 3oS. ' Abealoni and Achitopliel.' Dalrymple, 
vol. i. Book i, p. 20. 
t Dalrymple. Sprat. 
X SiTOt, pp. 31, 10. 
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and from Kewtuarket. The rood waa but a narrow lane, and 
conld be stopped by overturning a cart in it It was over- 
looked on one side by a thick hedge, and on the other by a 
long outhouse with several windows. The Byehouse itself 
stood hard by, surrounded with a moat and capable of effec- 
tive defence.* The offer of this advantageous spot was 
accepted by Ferguson, The oEfer waa made in ignorance of 
hie design to murder ; and neither Walcot nor Bumbald 
engaged to do more than help in overpowering the escort of 
guards, t 

The King was at Newmarket in March ; and the attempt 
was to have been made on his journey back to London. A 
fire, which broke out in the house he occupied at Newmarket, 
cut short his stay there ; and he drove past the Eyehouse 
on his way to Whitehall, with a slender retinue, several days 
earlier than was expected. The golden opportunity was lost ; 
and great was the angry disappointment of the conspirators, 
who immediately began to cast about for some other way of ful- 
filling their projects, and to furnish themselves with additional 
arms and ammunition. They were busy with this when, 
on the 12th of June, Josiah Keeling, one of their own nam- 
ber, a Salter in the City, and an Anabaptist, resolved, as Sprat 
has it, "af^er much conflict in his mind, to discharge his 
conscience of the hellish secret " and laid an information 
before Sir Leoline Jenkins, the Secretary of State. A 
general discovery and dispersion of the Byehouae plot- 
ters followed. Ferguson of course disappeared ; but he left 
Bnmsey, one of Cromwell's colonels, behind him, the only 
other conspirator who had, like himself, been admitted to the 
ocmfidence of the chiefs of the great plot.^ Buesell indeed 
had always disliked Bnmsey, and trusted him but Uttle ; but 

• Sprat. 

t See Bnmet and Dalrymple ; and Mocsula/, vol. ii. p. 145. Bumbald to 
the veTj last, when about to be executed after ArgyU's rebellion, denied all 
kaowledgo of Fcrgueon's mtention to assassinate. He was cruelly treated 
at bis trial and executioo ; and bis bead was pickled and sent up ia a bux 
to London, to be disposed of as James might wjsb. 

J Uume, vol. viii. p. 178 ; Burnet, vol, ii. p. o J7. 
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Kumsey knew enough of tho designs of the Council of Six to 
make it worth his while to purchase his own safety by their 
betrayal. In his depositions he mentioned the meetings at 
Shephard the wine merchant's. Shepbard was seized and 
examined on the 27th of Jane. He confirmed the state- 
ment of Bumsey, and named, as known partners in the 
plot, Monmouth, Essex, Eussell, G-ray, Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, Baillie, and others. When the Privy Council beard 
the names of Monmouth and Bnssell they became alarmed, 
and took measures for the arrest of the chief conspirators. 
Monmoath absconded. Gray, thoagh arrested, contrived to 
escape, Boasell was found sitting in his study, and was car- 
ried to the Tower. Lord Howard was caught hidden up his 
chimney, and was drawn out blubbering and begrimed with 
soot. Profligate and cowardly, the only man of the higher 
order of plotters who knew the secrets of the lower, he turned 
traitor to his friends; and on his evidence Sidney, Essex, 
Hampden, Baillie, and many more were apprehended. Baillie 
was offered his life, if he too would tnru king's evidence. He 
smiled and answered, " They, who can make such a proposal 
to me, know neither melior my country." 

The first that was brought to trial was Walcot, on the 
12th of July. Lord Bussell followed on the 13th. Few 
passages in British history are better known, or nobler and 
more toacbing, than those which tell bow he underwent that 
trial, with " the daughter of the virtuous Southampton " by 
his side ; how he parted for ever with his children and his 
wife, his eyes following hers as she left his cell, and then 
tamed to Burnet and said, " The bitterness of death is past ;" 
how bravely and calmly he passed through the crowded 
streets to the scaffold, and said his last prayer, and died.* 
It would be foreign to my purpose to trace the destiny of all 
the accomplices in this conspiracy, but a tribute, ever so 
brief, is due to one of the noblest of those martyrs of liberty 
who suffered under the Stuarts. 

• Dalrrmpio, vol. i. Book i. p. 28. Burnet, toL il p. 364, et seq. 
llume, vol. viii. p. ITO, et leq. 
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Lord BuBsell waa beheaded on the 2lGt of July.* A few 
days later, on a Monday, Carstares waa taken at Tenterden 
in Kent, where he was in hiding, under his mother's name of 
Mure. A short time hefore Keeling betrayed hie confede- 
rates, a letter in cipher had come from Argyll to Monmouth, 
who bod Bent to Carstares for the hey to the cipher. He 
returned it, when he had used it, to Major Holms, one of 
Argyll's chief confidants ; and on the Major's arrest, it was 
fonnd in bis possession. Lord Melfort no sooner saw the 
cipher, than he identified part of it as the handwriting of 
Carstares ; and a warrant wa» issued for his apprehension. 

In the King's Declaration for Thanksgiving, dated 7tb 
August, " Carstares, the noncomformiat preacher," is named as 
one of those who have fled from justice ; yet at that time he 
must have been in custody in Kent, as be distinctly states, in 
a letter to Wodrow, that be was taken " the Monday imme- 
diately after the execution of that great and honourable 
patriot of his country, my Lord Eussell,"t 

The narrative which follows is Oarstares's own. It is 
embodied in a MS. corrected, though not written, by hia 
band, and which has evidently been intended a,8 a reply to 

• In spite of thia petition : " To the King's Most Esceilent Majesty, the 
humble petition of William, Earl of Bedford, humbly sbewetb, thst could 
jour petitioner have been admitted into your preseoce he would liavo laid 
himself at your royal feet, in behalf of his unfortunate son, himself and his 
distressed and disconsolate family, to implore your royal mercy, which be 
never bad the prtsumptloa to tbiuk could be obtained by any indirect 
means." [A bribe of £100,000 for royal self or for the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
possibly ?] "But shall tbink himself, wife ai^d children mnch happier to bo 
left but with bread and water, than to lose his dear son for so foul a crime 
as treason against the beet of princes, fur whose life he ever did, and ever 
shall, pra; more than fur hia own. May Qod incline your Majesty's heart 
to the prayers of an alBictcd old father, and not bring gray hairs with 
Bonxjw to my grave. — Bedford." The King, urged by the Duko, refused 
the petition. Five yesra later, as the Dutch were approaching London, 
King James appealed to the Earl of Bedford. "My Lord, you are a good 
man. You have much interest with the peers. You can do mo service 
with them to-day." " 1 once had a son," was Bedford's only answer, "^who 
could have aunrud your Majesty tipon this occasion." — Dalrymple, 

t Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 06. 
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" Sprat's Account," which it pronounces to be a " rhapsody 
of false, inconsistent, and contradictory, narratives."* 

" The apprehending of several of my coantrymen," he says, 
" and the strict Search that was made after others gave me 
the alarm, having found by former sad experience that legal 
ionocency did prove but a slender fence against the stream of 
violent opposition ; but it pleeised the only wise and righte- 
ous God to order things so as that I was taken at Tenterden 
in Eent upon suspicion, and desired to take the oaths ; and 
. upon my inquiring if upon taking the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy I might expect liberty, being told that I must 
also take the corporation oath and abjure tlie Covenant, 
(though the Act of Parliament obligiDg to the last had been 
for some time expired) I was upon a very severe and false 
mittimus, upon refusing these oaths in their complex bulk, 
sent to a nasty gaol, full of dirt and stones, where thro' the 
windows neither having glass nor shutters, I was exposed to 
the view of every boy and girl in the street ; and though I 
offered to the keeper to maintain what guard he should think 
necessary for securing his prisoner, yet I was denied that 
favour, which hath been granted often to such as were pri- 
soners only for refusing the oaths. The great instrument of 
which severity was one Lieut.-Col. Ausden (as I take his 
name to be), who by an inhuman carriage to a poor stranger 
did think to reconcile himself to his Majesty, to whose re- 
sentments his carriage in parliament did expose him. After 
a fortnight's imprisonment there, I was sent for to London, 
and carried before a Committee of the Council consisting of 
four members of the honourable board — the Duke of Ormond, 
the then Lord Keeper, Marquis of Halifax and Sir Lionel 
Jenkins — who were the only persons by whom I was exa- 
mined, — his Majesty (as I was informed) being out of town. 
I was twice before these Lords, and asked whether I was con- 
cerned in any plot against King and government ; to which, 
according to truth, I answered negatively. Several other 

• This MS. ia in paf' much tbt same as the letter given by Wodrow, 
vol. iv, p. tIG. 
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questions being put, I gave one and the same answer to the 
most important of them, viz. — that they relating to criminal 
matters, I could answer them no other way but by disowning 
all concern in such aflairs, — which carriage taoved Sir Lionel 
Jenkins to draw a mittimus for my commitment to the Gate- 
house, where I was ordered to be kept close prisoner as a 
person guilty of high treason, in conspiring the death of the 
King and levying war ;* the strain of wliich mittimus was the 
more surprising to me in that Sir Andrew Forrester (who had 
been sent to me twice while I was in the hands of a mes- 
senger, to offer me from the Lords of Council then in town, 
by His Majesty's order and in his name, life and favour if I 
would confess what I knew of the Cessnocks and others, 
showing me that this was a kindness beyond what I could 
have expected, considering that I came not in voluntarily but 
was apprehended. But after all the arguments made use of 
by him, with the greatest civility, had been inefiecttial, I 
still answering that I had nothing to accuse any man of, he 
left me regretting much my condition, and showing me that 
my Lord Argyll's letter and Mr, Holms — with other witnesses 
whom I did not suspect — Vould make my concern in the plot 
evident,) did declare that the King did not suspect I was 
guilty of any design against his life, hut did believe I would 
abhor any such thing, the' he did seem to insinuate that I 
might have heard of some such base attempt. But I am apt 
Uy think that one great reason why 1 was so severely dealt 
with was because, not only offers of favour made by Sir 

" " Sir Leolin JenkioB, Knight, of his Majesty most honourable Privy 
CouDCil, and PriDCi[>al Secretary of State : These are in his Majesty's name 
to will and require you to receive into your custody the person of William 
Carstayres herewith sent jou, being committed for high treaeon in com- 
passing the death and destruction of our Eovereign lord the King (whom 
God preserve) and conspiring to levy war againgt his Majesty, and him 
the said William Carstayres to keep in safe custody, until he shall be dis- 
charged by due course of law, — for whicli this shall be your warrant. Given 
under my hand and seal at Whitehall the 17th day of August 1683, in 
the 35th year of His Majesty's reign, — L. Jenkins. To Anthony Church, 
Gent,, Keeper of His Majesty's prison, the Gatehouse, Westminster.*' — 
Qroham Dunlop MSB. 
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Andrew Forrerter, under secretary for Scotland, were rejected 
by me, but that the insinuation of having his Majesty's 
pardon made to me by my Lord Keeper, who desired me to 
give the noble persons, before whom I then was, some ground 
to go upon in pleading with his Majesty for favonr to me, was 
not regarded. While I was in the Gatehonee, hia Majesty's 
advocate for the kingdom of Scotland came to examine me, 
who, not meeting with that satisfactory answer to his inter- 
rogators which he desired, told me that the Boot in Scotland 
should drive out of me what he alleged I refused to confess. 
Having for some weeks continued close prisoner, my wife 
having a copy of my mittimus did first petition his Majesty 
in Council, and having had no answer, did conclude that she 
might take the ordinary course in law allowed in such oases, 
which she did by addressing the Court of King's Bench, and 
petitioning that either I might be brought to a trial, or have 
the benefit of law, in being admitted to bail, — which petition 
was recorded by that Court. But when I expected the pri- 
vilege of a subject of England, I was, in the most open contra- 
riety to plain law, as well as my own expectation, ordered by 
a warrant under my Lord Snnderhmd's hand, and super- 
scribed by Ilia Majesty,* to be sent to Scotland, where I had 
committed no crime ; — nor was it to be rationally supposed I 
could be guilty of any, having been a prisoner at the time of 
Bothwell Bridge, and for near five years before ; and leaving 
my country a few months after I had obtained my liberty, as 
I had been a stranger to-it a long time before my imprison- 

• "Charles R. Wherau Bobert Bayly of Jervaawood in oxa King- 
dom of Scotland, Joba Hepburne, and William Cargtarea itand accused of, 
or are upoD rery good grounde Buspecled to be, guilty of high treason in 
our said Kiugdom, and are aow in your custody ; our will and pleasure is 
that you farlhwith deliver the said Robert Bayly, John Hepburne, and 
William Garstares iuto the hands of Anthony Binns, one of onr messengen 
in ordinary, to be by him carried on board our yacht, the Eitehm, in oirder 
to tlieir transportation into Scotland, to be proceeded s^inat there accord- 
ing to law ; for wliicli this shall be your warrant. Given at our Court at 
Whitehall, the 30Ih day of Ctelober 1033, in the five and thirtieth year of 
our reign. By his Majesty's command — Sunderland. To the keeper of 
the Gatehouse." — Qrahaa Dunlop MSS. 
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ment : yet upoo this warrant I vaa, upon a few hours' warn- 
ing, conveyed aboard his Majesty's KUchin yacht, in which, 
with several gentlemen of my own country, I was transported 
to Scotland. It may indeed seem Istrange that this second 
time I should have been so illegally dealt with, after an ex- 
press Act of Parliament forbidding, under very severe penal- 
ties, that any residing in England should, for any crime 
committed in it, be carried out of the kingdom in order 
to trial and continuance of restraint; but this is such a 
breach of law as cannot be palliated, and for which my Lord 
Sunderland and others concerned owe that satisfaction to the 
justice of the nation, and to me, which the statute requires ; 
seeing in all my examinations in Scotland, I was not so much 
as accused of a crime committed in that kingdom. There 
needs no great inquiry into the reason of my being so used, 
seeing it is plain that I and others were sent home, because it 
was judged that violent tortures which the laws of England — 
at least the custom — does not admit of — would force to 
anything." 

The yacht sailed from London on the Ist of November, but 
had a tedious and very stormy passage, and did not reach 
Leith till the 14th, On board, besides Carstares, Bailtie, and 
Hepbnm (a snspected clergyman), were the two Cessnocks ; 
Muir of Eowallan, with his eldest son, and Fairlie of Brunts- 
field, his son-in-law ; Craufnrd of Crawfiirdland ; Commissary 
Monro ; Murray, of Tippermuir, and Spence, one of Argyll's 
servants. 

Late at night on the 14th, the prisoners were carried up 
to Edinburgh, under a strong guard, and lodged in the 
Tolbooth.* 

• Fonntainhftll, vol. ii. p. 458 ; McConnick, p. 17, 
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Second ImpriBODDient — Examination and Torture — The Tttambkios — 
Sir George Uacbenzie — The Depontion. 

When Front-de-Bceuf vas about to wring bis'tboDsand pounds 
of silver from Isaac of Tork, by tbe simplsprocess of roasting 
him oveT a fire of cbarcoal until be sbould agree to pay tbe 
money, be bad the Israelite carried to the lowest dungeon of 
Torquilstone, wbenee no remonetrant outciies could reach 
tbe upper air. On the same plan, King Charles had his 
Scottish prisoners transported to their native country, in 
order that there, remote from the freer air of England, they 
might, if necessary, be tortured into making tbe revelations 
which he hoped to extort from them. 

He dared not have applied the boot or tbe thumbkins, 
even in tbe darkest cell of the Tover of London ; but these 
instramentfl might be freely used in Edinburgh, under tbe 
eyes of Scottish peers, prelates, and privy councillora Tbe 
King, bis brother, and bis Council, bad been thoroughly 
alarmed by tbe discovery of the two plots ; and be was deter- 
mined to force from the victims in his power full disclosures 
of the names and designs of all, who had been privy to their 
schemes. The prisoners bad not been in the Tolbootb a 
week, when a letter came from bis Majesty to tbe Privy 
Council, ordering Gordon of Earlaton and Spence " to be 
tortured in the boots, to extort a discovery of the late de- 
signs."* (rordoD had been taken at Newcastle in June, 
and had been condemned to death, but once or twice re- 
prieved ; and this was the second time tbe King,t against the 
remonstrance even of bis Scotch advisers, had ordered him 
to be tortured, while under sentence of death. 

* Fonntainhall, p. 403. t Fuuntainhall, p. 452. 
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The Privy Conocil b^an with Gordon, and he was 
brought np for torture od the 23rd of November. The 
boot, however, was not applied. Gordon either went mad, 
or pretended to do so. He " roared out like a bull, and 
cried and struck about him bo that the hangman and his 
man durst scarce lay hands on him ;" he said General 
Dalzell was to head the plot ; and, in short, so comported 
himself that the Privy Council was glad to send him up to 
the Castle and finally to despatch him to the Bass.* Processes 
against the Campbells of Cessnock, Craufurd, the Cochrans, 
and others, seem to have occupied the government during 
the winter, for Spence is not mentioned until the 22nd of 
April, on which day the Council allow him to be *' taken out 
of the irons," in which, presumably, he had lain since 
November ; but order him to be kept close prisoner.! 

It was on the 26th of July that he began to undei^ the 
tortnre. He was, first of all, required "to swear that he should 
answer whatever questions might be put to him, altiiough 
the law expressly forbade the exaction of such an oath.t 
He refused, and his leg was placed in the boot. This instru- 
ment was an iron cylinder, into which the leg was inserted 
up to the knee; and wedges were then driven in between the 
case and the limb. 

" Oq the ankle tlie ebarp wedge descends. 
The bone reluctant with the iron bends. 
Crashed is ite frame— blood spurts from every pore, 
And the white marrow swims in purple gore.**! 

Spence stood firm, and would not reply to the interroga- 
tories. He was thereupon sent back to prison, and entrusted , 
to General Dalzell, who directed him to be clothed in a hair 
shirt, and to be watched, night and day, by soldiers who, by 
pricking him, kept him for seven or eight days and nights 
from a moment's sleep. || 

• Foontainhall, p. 465. 

t Wodrow. vol. \v. p. 95. 

t Burnet, vol. ii. p. 429 ; Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 95, 

§ Lines by Thomas Gibbons, prefixed to Crookahank's ' History.' 

II Graham Dunlop UBS. 
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Although worn out with this treatment, he revealed uothiag; 
and on the 7th of August he was carried to the Council 
Chamber again, to be tortured with the thumbkios.* 

This little engine had been known in Muscovy, and brought 
home, as a useful contribution to the resources of the execu- 
tive, by General DalzelLf It is not unlike a miniature pair 
of stocks, in steel, with a strong central screw. The thumbs 
are inserted in two apertures, and the upper bar is screwed 
down until the bones are crashed4 The thnmbkiua were 
applied, but still Spence kept silence. The boot was then 
brought out again, and his teg was about to be encased, when 
he asked for time to consider what he should do, which was 
granted. Believing that nothing he could tell would reveal 
more than the govemment already had found out, he, on 
the 19th of August, made a declaration to the effect that he 
knew a plot for the defence of the Protestant religion, and 
the liberties of the kingdom, had been going on for two years. 
He also agreed to decipher certain letters of Ai^yll's which 
had been found in Holmes's keeping, and the key to which 
the Countess, on being cited by the Council, alleged she had 
burned. The cipher, which was that devised by James 
Hteoart, is given by McCormick and Sprat, and is embodied 
in the 'True and Plain Account' It is extraordinarily 
intricate, and, even wheo deciphered, is found to be full of 
private marks and names, and to require to be read in a 

* FotiDtaiohall, pp. 454, &48. 

t Ibid. p. 548. 

} Dt. Hill BurtoD (' History,' vol. vii. p. 464) deacribca the tliumb- 
sciewa difiereutly. I Bpeftk on tbo authority of tho pair witb wbicli 
Cnrat&res wu tortured, aud which are now in Ur. Qraham Duntop's poK- 
scssion, along with the rin); given by the Marquis of Argyll to John Car- 
stares, a ring inclosing King William's hair given to William Carstam 
by the King, and other Carstares relics. 

On the 23nl of July, 1664, the Privy CouDcil ksoItc that "whereas 
the boots were the ordinuj way to explicate matters rolating to the 
government, and there ii now a new invention and engine called the 
' Thnmbkins,' which will be very effectual to the purpose aforcaaid, the 
Lords ordain that when any person shall by their order be put to the 
torture, the said boots and thumbkins both be applied to them, as it sliall 
be found fit and convenient." 
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certain order, the key to which is giveD, in cipher also, at the 
beginning or end of each communication in which the cipher 
18 used. The letter whose contents proved to be of meet 
importance was dated the 2l8t of June, and addressed to 
Major Holmes. It was written in Argyll's own hand, and 
when anravelled by Spence ran as follows : — " I know not 
the grounds our friends have gone upon, which hath occa- 
sioned them to offer bo little money as I hear ; neither know 
I what assistance they intend to give. And, till I know both, 
I will neither refuse my service, nor do so mueh as object 
against anything is resolved, till I first hear what Mr. Red,' 
or any other you send shall say. Only, in the mean time, I 
resolve to let you know as much of the grounds I go on, as is 
possible at this distance, and in this way. I did truly, in my 
proposition, mention the very least eum I thought could do 
our business effectually, not half of what I would have 
thought requisite in another juncture of affairs ; and what I 
proposed I thought altogether so far within the power of those 
concerned, that, if a little less could possibly do the business, 
it would not be stood upon. I reckoned the assistance of the 
horse absolutely necessary for the first brush ; and I do so 
still : I shall not be peremptor to urge the precise number 
named ; but I do think there needs very near that number 
effectually ; and I think 1000 as easy had as 8 or 600. 
And, it were hard that it stuck at the odds. I leave it to 
you to consider, if all should be hazarded upon so small a 
differ. As to the money, I confess, what was proposed is 
more by half than is absolutely necessary at the first week's 
work ; but, soon after, all the sum was proposed, and more, 
will be necessar, if it please God to give success; and then 
arms cannot be sent like money by bills. There are now 
above 1200 horse and dragoons, and 2000 foot at least, of 
standing forces in Brand.t very well appointed, and tolerably 
well commanded. It is right hard to expect that country- 
people on foot, without horse, should beat them, the triple 
their number; and if multitudes can be got together, yet 
* Cnratares. -f ScotlaiMi. 
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they will need more anus, more proTision, and have more 
trouble with them. But the case ia, if something consider- 
able be not Baddenly done at the very first appearing, and 
that there be only a multitnde gathered without action, 
though that may fiighten a little, it will do no good. The 
standing forces will take np some station, probably at Stir- 
ling, and will, to their aid, not only have the militia of 
20,000 foot and 2000 horse, but all the heritoTS, &c, to the 
number, it may be, of 50,000. And, though many will be 
unwilling to fight for the standing forces, yet the most part 
will once join, and many will be as concerned for them as any 
can be against them. And, though we had at first the greatest 
success imaginable ; yet it is impossible but some will keep 
together, and get some concurrence and assistance, not only in 
firand,* but from Birchf and Ireland. It will not then be time 
to call for more arms, far less for money to buy them. No money 
nor credit could supply it We should prove like the foolish 
virgins. Consider, in the next place, how Browne J can employ 
so much money, and so many horse, better for their own inte- 
rest, though the Protestant interest were not concerned. Is it 
not a small sum, and a small force, to raise so many men with, 
and, by God's blesaiog, to repress the whole power of Brand, 
that some hope are engaged against us ; besides, the horse to 
be sent need possibly stay but a little time to do a job, if 
future events do not bring the seat of the war to Brand, 
which is yet more to the advantage of Birch. As to the total 
of the money that was proposed, by the best bosbanding, it 
cannot purchase arms, and absolute necessaries for one time, 
for a militia of the number they are to deal with ; and there 
is nothing out of the whole designed to be bestowed upon 
many things usual and necessary for such an undertaking, as 
tents, wagons, cloaths, shoes, horse, horse-shoes ; all which 
are not only necessary to be once had, but daily to be re- 
cruited. Far less, out of the whole sum projected, was any 
thiDg proposed for provisions of meat or drink, intelligence, 
or incident charges. Some very honest, well-meaning, and 
* Scotland. t Eiigland } DiiseDling I»rdB. 
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very good men, may undertake od little, becaoBO they can do 
little, and know little wbat is to be done. All I shall add is, 
I made the reckoning as low as if I bad been to pay it out of 
my own purse ; and, whether I meddle or meddle not, I 
resolve never to touch the money, but to order the payment 
of necessaries as they shall be received ; and I shall freely 
eabmit myself to any knowing soldier for the lists, and any 
knowing merchant for the prices I have calculated. When 
there is an occasion to confer abont it, it will be a great en- 
coaragemeut to persons that have estates to venture, and that 
consider what they do, that they know that there is a project, 
and prospect of the whole aEfair, and all necessaries provided 
for such an attempt. If, after I have spoke with Mr. Ked,* 
I see I can do you service, I will be very willing ; if I be not 
able, I pray G^od some other may. But, before it be given 
over, I wish I had sncb a conference as I writ of to yoa a 
week ago ; for I expect not all from Browne.t Some con- 
siderable part of the horse may, I hope, be made up by the 
help of your particular friends. I have yet something to 
add, to enforce all I have said, which I cannot at this dis- 
tance ; and some things are to be done to prevent the designs 
of enemies, that I dare not now mention, lest it should put 
them on their guard. I have a considerable direction in my 
head; but all is in God's bands." 

The references to Carstares here were not to be overlooked, 
and afforded the Privy Council su£Qcient pretext to proceed 
actively against him. The suspicions of which he was the ob- 
ject, and the strong desire to hold him implicated in the worst 
portions of the Byebouse conspiracy, may easily be understood 
from the tone in which Sprat mentions him in his 'Account.' He 
speaks of him as " a Scotch conventicle preacher to a nume- 
rous meeting at Theobalds, where iZunt&aA2 was his frequent 
bearer ;" and again, as " a zealous and fierce preacher to the 
sectaries of both kingdoms," formerly prisoner in Edinburgh 
Castle, " being accused for publishing a treasonable pamphlet 
called the ' Grievances of Scotland,' " and now " much em- 
* CaraUres. f Dusauting Lord^. 
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ployed in many messages relating to this conspiracy," " dis- 
persing Argyll's libellous books, and carrying to and fro his 
letters." ' 

A Scot, gainst whom the English could lay such charges, 
and wliom they evidently regarded aa one of the chief agents 
of the plot, could not be let easily off. There would appear, 
liovrever, to have been a kindly feeling towards him, from 
whatever cause, in the mind of the Lord Advocate ; and had 
he but agreed to betray his friends, his own share in the con- 
spiracy would have been condoned ; but this, of course, he 
would not do. He was not brought before the Council till 
September. The long confinement in the Tolbooth was some- 
times very strict, sometimes relaxed, so as to admit of bis 
seeing his wife, who had followed him from London, and was 
with bis father and mother in or near Edinburgh. 

His father, though not more than sixty years of age, was 
now very feeble, not able for many months past " to walk alone 
without much trouble, if at all, betwixt the Gross and the 
Tron." His last public appearance had been in November 
1680, when he was summoned before the Council, on suspi- 
cion of being concerned in some of the extravagances of 
Cargill's followers, and when he " came off with a great deal 
of respect and applause," although he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of protesting against Paterson, bishop of Edinburgh, 
sitting in a civil court, and of refusing him his title of bishop-t 

Few, if any, of the uncompromising national clergy, were 
held in such esteem as John Carstarea. When Bothea, the 
Chancellor, lay dying, he sent for him that he might hear 
him pray, The prayers were so beautiful and touching, that 
almost all who were present were moved to tears. A lady — 
so violently Episcopal that she would not stay in the room 
with the Presbyterian minister — overhearing him, was forced 
to own she never knew the difference between a Prelatic and 
a Presbyterian minister till then. " This is a strange thing," 
said the Duke of Hamilton, who was with the Chancellor, 
" we are aye hunting and pursuing these men in our time of 
• Sprat, pp. 27, 77. f Wodnjw, voL iii. ]>. 241. 
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life and health, bnt we are, many of ns, made to call for 
them at our death,"* 

The good man was eorely displeased at his sou's fresh 
political embarrassments. He and his kindred had already, 
and even recently, anSered so mnch, that he seems to hare 
resented, with a senseof personal injary, William's bringing 
new troubles on the family. Since his own wife's experience 
of prison, Caldwell's widow, with one of her daughters, had 
been seized on the false evidence of a single witness, and, 
without a trial, incarcerated, first in Glasgow jail, and then 
in Blackness Castle, whence she was not allowed to go oat, 
even with a guard, to visit another daughter who was sick, 
and who died without her mother's farewell. Young Glan- 
derston had been thrown into jail because, when in the ex- 
tremity of a fever, he had been bled by a nonconformist 
apothecary. Porterfield of Duchal, Mai^well of Pollock, 
Hamilton of Hallcraig, all kinsmen or dear friends, had 
each been in prison ;t and now William must arrive to vex 
his father's soul as a suspected plotter of seditions plots, 
instead of comforting him amidst all these distresses. If 
the solemu advice he had given his son when he was re- 
leased in 1679 had been laid to heart, this would not have 
happened. He was sore displeased. " I have a son called 
Mr. William," he said to one of his visitors, " and a good-son 
[i.e. son-in-law], Mr. William Bunlop ; they will be aye ploti- 
ting and plodding till they plod tbe heads off themselvea. 
And this is very grievous to me, for as they are ministers of 
the gospel, they are not called to meddle with that work which 
noblenieu and gentlemen may very lawfully be called to." t 

William's wife, let us hope, was dutiful to the worn and 
saddened old man, and helped to soothe his troubled spirit. 
There are several letters of her husband's, which appear to 
have been written during this imprisonment, and which are 
mostly addressed to her. Nine of them — eight to her and 

• 'Analecta,' vol. iiL p. 48. 

t Wodrow, vol. iii. pp. 439, 466, 474. 

t ' Aiiiilcglft,' vol. iii. p. 51. 
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one to a aister— are published from the Graham Dunlop MS3., 
to which Br. liuniB had access, in the appendix to his edition 
of Wodrow. Prom these and from the rest of the collec- 
tion I make a few extracts, to illustrate the character of the 
letters, which are in general short, and written, without date 
or signature, on small bits of paper: — 

" Tom- ' news of an indictment were sorpriBing to ns, because 
none of ns can see upon what ground they can fotmd one, while we 
hare l)een such etrangers to Scotland, and have been guilty of no 
crime in it ; but wo doubt not bat oar innocency eball appear, and 
that we shall have no reason to complain of our native country. 
My dearest, my greatest ontwnrd oonoeni is for thee. Thon liest 
near to me, and deservedly, for thou hast been a most kind and 
cgnscientions wife to me, — the Lord Mesa thee, and be thy com- 
forter and portion, and, if it be His will, restore us to one another 
again." 

He adds, on the same sheet, to his sister, Mr& Dunlop : — 
" DsAR SiBTEB,— It woa not a little refreshing to me to hear of 
your being in town. I mnch loDge<l for yon, and am sorry I cannot 
Bee yon, for there are eo many eyes upon ns that Mr. Benbam can- 
not do ns the kindness he wonld ; bnt you may see bis wife and try 
if yon can be in Mr. H(^g'a room to-morrow night, when the maid 
comes for her things, and it may be Mr. ficnhom may admit yon. * 
Leave some money at the chccque-lock if yon come, and give Mr. 
Bonham some if he admit yon. I am sorry yon brongbt not yonr 
son with yon. If he conld be brought without hurt I shoold be 
glad to see him." 

"Mt Deabbbt.— (Monday night.) — I had my dear father's letter. 
It Bcema things run high. A number of grouodleee reports are 
spread of me as to crimes for which there is no ground; but hard 
things seem to be abiding me, if God do not interpose. He can 
disappoint fears, and support under any troubles that come ; he is 
my hope and strength, and in Hia infinite love and mercy in Christ 
I trust. It may be He will make light to arise upon me as to my 

" Thomas Uogg, of Killearn, had boon often in and out of prison. He 
woa Bnally baniahcd, early in 1G84. " A conch came for him t« the door of 
the Tolboolk'' (another proof that Orstarea' place of confinement waa the 
Tulbooth, and not, aa HcCormlok woulii have it, the Castle), and ho drove 
off and reached Berwick on Ibc 3rd of April Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 512. 
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Bpiritnal and outward condition, bnt if I havo bis &Tonr I cannot 
be misorablo .... I shall be glad to aee thee once a day, cither 
about eleven in the forenoon or fonr In the afternoon; and if 
reports bo refreshing then hold np both hands ; if otherwise hold 
np but one." 

"Mi dxabxst Sistbb Conrnder your husband's true 

aficctioD, which I do not doubt bat he hath for yoa, and how much 
it mnst afflict him, in his voyage, to leave yoa as sorrowful as I 
perceive he is like to do ; and besides, I think you ought to con- 
aider the poor child yon have already, and your proBent condition, so 
as to guard against excosaive sorrow upon the account of what Provi- 
dence thinks fit to put into your lot ... . Pray weigh with your- 
self how you would carry if your husband were in my place and 
circumstances. I am apt to think you would reckon it a mercy to 
have him a free man, though npon the condition of going the 
voyage,' the thoughts whereof do now bo much perplex you. The 
serious consideration of what we deserve from God, — of what we might 
have met vrith that He hath not measured out onto as,— of what we 
have been sometimes, it may be, afinid of, that yet we have been 
disappointed in, — and of what we see others meet with that is not 
in our lot — would, thro' God's blessing, contribute much to a 
cheerful acquiescing in the will of God as to leaser afSictions." 

" My Dk&bbbt, — My Lord Advocate was with me this day, show- 
ing me that Hr. Sp — , aft«r long enduring of torture, did at last 
decipher some letters of Arg — , by which it did appear that I was 
deeply concerned in this affiur, so long talked of, as to raising 
of money for a rebellion, and therefore had begged leave of the 
Council that he might first speak to me, having a kindness for me, 
and therefore obtested me to be ingenuoos, as I loved myself, for 
that torture had made Mr. Sp — do, at last, what he had so long 
refused to do, and would make me do it too. He expressed a great 
kindness for my father and yon. I told I knew nothing, and I did 
not know what I might say in torture. He desired me to swear. 
I told him I could not swear in anything criminal in itself what- 
ever it might be made to me j and did, as I had reason, and as it 
became an honest man, clear mysalf of all plots whatsoever. My 
dearest, thou liest near my heart. God bless thee. Be encouraged. 
Ho will be thy God and portion whatever He do with me. Ho is 
just and righteous, and I desire to love Him. ! for snch a fear 

* To Oarolina. 
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of Him as mi^t fortify me ftgainst all nnanitable fear of an; else. 
Himself be m; strength, for I tuve none of my own. My duty to 
my dearest parents, and love to usters. Farewell, my poor afflicted 
wife. Tliine in true affection." 

This last letter brings ob to the eve of hia appearance 
before the Privy CouDcil. 

Some of the Lords of the Council had held an interview 
with him as early as January, with the object, apparently, of 
entrapping him into admissiona wliieh might be useful to the 
government; but bad failed in their attempt. After Spence's 
torture, other members of the Council besides the Lord 
Advocate, and specially the Earl of Melfort, " several times 
very earnestly " urged him to confess what he knew of any 
designs against the King and the government, but in vain. 

" I giving no satisfaction," he proceeds in the U8. 1 have already 
quoted, " thongh I bad fevoarable oonditionfl ofiered me, one of 
which WBB that I shonld not be brought as a vritueHS against any, 
my Lord OhancoUor was so enraged that he had these expressions 
to me, which, in ao far as I remember, were that the kindness I had 
met with from hia brother * in the pains he had been at with me, 
shonld be laid to my charge ; and ' before God,' eaid he, ' there 
shall not be a joint of yon left whole.' — I did resolve, through 
divine assistance, to adventure npon the torture, rejecting at that 
time the conditions which Melfort had difficnIUy obtained for me 
from the Privy Council. My reasons were because I imagined, if 
I coold once endure so severe tortnre, either the Lords of the 
Council would have some regard to my character, and not put me 
farther to torture, or what I suffered might throw me into a fever, 
and so I might be carried off the world ; for I can declare that 
death, either by a sentence or any other violence, wherein my own 
hand was not concerned, would have been welcome to me." 

On the 5th of September, a little before noon, he was 
taken oat of the irons, in which he had lain since the 

* The Earl ol Perth was now Lord Chancellor. In his youth a sealoua 
Prcsbyteriau, he bod l)ccome an Episcopalian. On James's accesBJon he 
declared himself a Roman CaLhulic. Hlit brothur was the Earl of Mcirort, 
Lord Trcamirer Dispute, and one of t)ic oliief favouriU'S of the Court. Both 
llio brotbon, after the Bcvolution, followod James to Prance. 
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19th of August, and brought down to that long, low-browed 
chftmber in tbe Parliament Honse, wbere the Privy Council 
held its sittings and tortured ita victims. The great, brutal, 
domineering Lau'Ierdale was no longer there ; he and the 
rough Bothes had gone to render their bloodstained account. 
Perth filled the Chancellor's seat, and his brother Melfort, 
who had -been Lieutenant-Governor of Eklinburgh Castle 
during Carstares' first imprisonment, eat beside him aa Lord 
Treasurer Depute. Two other brothers were members — 
John Paterson, Bishop of Edinburgh, and Sir William, Clerk 
of the Council, who had been Carstares' "regent" when 
he studied as a lad at Edinburgh College. Claverhouse 
had been sworn in as a Privy Councillor in May 1683; 
and when he could spare time from hunting and shoot- 
ing the Presbyterian peasantry of Galloway and Ayrshire, 
came to join his counsels to those of his commander-in-chief, 
Dalzell, whose place at the board was marked by the savage 
manner which he had learned in Russian camps, and by the 
long white beard which Le had never cut since tbe 30th of 
January, 1649. The most remarkable man among them all 
was the Ijord Advocate, Sir George Mackenzie. A man of 
wide culture and great learning — " that noble wit of Scot- 
land," as Dryden calls him • — an author who clothed his , 
subtle thought in an admirable style, as clear as Swift's, as 
piquant as Montaigne's ; an accomplished jurist and au en- 
lightened politician, he yet lent all the weight of his cha- 
racter and his abilities to the cause of mifgovemment and 
oppression. In early life the defender of the Marquis of 
Argyll, he was now the relentless persecutor of the Cove- 
nanters, who knew and hated him as the " bloody Mackenzie." 
The philosopher who could write, " It fares with heretics as 
with tops, which, how long they are scourged, keep foot and 
run pleasantly, but fall how soon they are neglected and left 
to themselves," t was the willing instrument of the most 
prying and painstaking persecution of insignificant and 
• ' Discourse on the Origin and Progress of Satire.' 
t ' The Stoic's Address to tic Fanatics.* 
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fanatical offenders that OLriateDdoTD has ever seen. In hia 
study he could pen the seutence, " Opinion kept within its 
proper bounds is a pure act of the mind, and so it would 
appear that to punish the body for that which is the guilt of 
the soul is as unjust as to punish one relation for another,"* 
and could step out thence to apply the hoot and the thumbkins 
to sufferers for conscience' sake. It was this high official who 
was now to direct the measures to be taken against Carstares. 

The design of tlte Council was, partly, to satisiy the English 
gOTemment hy proceeding against one of the most suspected 
of the Scotch accomplices in the recent conspiracy, bat 
chiefly to extort from Carstares the secrets, which it was 
believed he possessed, relative to the plans of Argyll and 
the other malcontents abroad; for though all the Whig 
plotters who bad not escaped from England had borne their 
penalties — ^though Sidney's noble head had fallen on the 
scaffold, and though Monmouth was powerless and in disgrace 
and exile — the dread of Ai^U and bis associates in Holland 
remained to trouble the government with a vague surmise of 
evil to come. 

It must have been with no ordinary anxiety that he took 
his place at the bar, for though prepared to disclaim all share 
in any plot against the King's life or the established mon- 
archy, and to palliate his concurrence in the designs of 
BuBseU and Argyll, on the plea that they only aimed at the 
redress of existing grievances, he did not know whether or 
not any discovery had been made of his own private corre- 
spondence with the most trusted agents of the Prince of 
Orange. He had kept up this correspondence with Fagel and 
with Bentinck until the very time of his arrest in England.t 
What the secrets of it were he would never, even after the 
Revolution, reveal ; but Fagel spoke of them to Burnet as 
affairs of the greatest importance, the betrayal of which 
would have secured his free pardon, and laid the King 
and government under lasting obligation to Carstares.]: Of 

• ' Tho Stoio'e AdJreM to the Fanatics.' t McCormick, p. 24. 

t Bumet, voi. ii. p. 431. 
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tliese Becrete, however, the Scotch inquisitors were ignorant ; 
and the question to which they addresBed themselTos was 
Corstares' engagement in, and knowledge of, the recent 
plot. 

When brought before the Privy Council in liondon the 
declarations of Sbephard and Holmes had been read to him ; 
bat neither Shephard nor Holmes was confiouted with him, 
to be croes-eiamined on what they had deposed. Their 
deolarationfi hoth specified Carataree as engaged in the plot* 
These were now again read over to him ; and, upon his 
declining to own their truth, and objecting to depositions 
made in his absence, by deponents whom he bad had no 
opportunity of cross- examining, being taken as evidenoe 
against him, he was asked, would he then answer, on oath, 
whatever questions shoald be put to him. He positively 
refused, although assured that the questions should be few, 
that they should coacem others only, and not be allowed 
to tell against himself, and that if he did not reply to 
them he should be treated as Spence bad been treated. 
The practice of requiring such answers, Carstares firmly 
said, was so bad a precedent in criminal oases, that he was 
determined they should not begin it with him.t Upon 
this the Council paused, and the prisoner was removed aud 
carried hack to prison. Un his leaving the Council several 
questions were written out and sent after him, with a mes- 
sage that be must answer these on oath that evening, or be 
tortured. 

In the evening accordingly he was brought down again ; 
and still declining to answer the queries, be was asked if he 
had any reason to urge gainst his being put to the torture. 
" I answered," he says, " I did humbly judge that I could not 
be any ways tried there; for the order by which I was sent 
down to Scotland was express, that I should be tried for 
crimes committed against the government in that kingdom ; 
aud I desired to know if my Lord Advocate had anything 

* Sprat, Copica of Dcpositiou. ' Tvue and riam Account.' 
t HcCurmick. Graham Dunlop MSS. 
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to charge me with of that nature. He declared he had not, 
bnt that I was now in Scotland, and if I had been guilty of 
coDtriving against his Majeetj'e govemment at Constanti- 
nople, I might be tried for it. I told him I thought it wbb 
true, but that the crimes I wa8 accused of were said to be 
committed in England, where his Majesty's laws were equally 
■n force for the security of his government as they were in 
Scotland, which at Oonetantinople they were not. But this 
was overruled, and yet this was a notorions and unjnat breach 
of the law of the Eaheas Corpus Act, which was made ex- 
pressly for the security of the liberty of Soots and Irish 
men. They then asked me if I had anything farther to offer 
against being tortured. I told them that I did not pretend 
to any skill in law, bat that I was informed that temiplena 
probatio was neceeeary in order to torture, which was not in ' 
my case ; for neither the depositions of those at London, nor 
what was said in my Lord Argyle's letters, did amonnt to 
any such thing. They told me presumptions were enoagh to 
warrant torture. Then they asked me a^atn if I bad any- 
thing further to say why I should not be broaght to torture. 
I told them I had only an humble petition t» them that I 
might meet with no greater severity in my own country, than 
the laws of that in which the crimes I am accused of are said 
to be committed do allow of." 

Without further parley the torture began. One of the 
bailies of E^linbnrgh aud the executioner had been ordered 
to be present to conduct the operation ; and the King's smith 
was also in attendance with a new pair of thumbkins, of an 
improved constraotion, by which much greater force could 
be applied to the Borew. Carstares* thumbs were put in, and 
screwed down till the sweat of bis agony poured over his 
brow and down his cheeks. The Duke of Hamilton, who 
was entirely opposed to the torturing system, rose and left 
the Council room, followed by the Duke of Queensberry, who 
exclaimed to the Chancellor, " I see he will rather die than 
confess." All the reply Perth made was to order the execu- 
tioner to give another turn, which was given with such 
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violence tliat Caretares broke ailence and cried out, " The 
bones are squeezed to pieces ! " " If you continue obstinate," 
roared the Chancellor, " I hope to see every bone of your 
' body squeezed to pieces I" Again and again he was asked, 
would he answer the queries of the Council ; and assured 
that if he did not, be should be tortured day by day while 
he bad life. General Dalzell at last in a rage left bis seat 
at the table, and coming close to the prisoner, vowed that he 
would take him and roast him alive the next day, if he would 
not comply, Garstares did not waver for a moment from 
his resolute refusal. A sterner test must be applied, and 
the order was given for the boot. While his thumbs were 
still held fast in the tbumbkios the boot was brought for- 
ward, and an attempt made to fit it od. The hangman, how- 
ever, had only been in office since the 15th of August, (when 
his predecessor had been consigned to the "Thieves' Hole" 
for nearly beating a beggar to death), and was bo inexpert 
that he could not adjust the boot and the wedge. He had 
to take it off after a good deal of bungling, and applying 
himself anew to the tbumbkins, the screw was turned again 
and again, until Carstares appeared to be on tlie verge of a 
swoon. The torture had lasted "an hour," according to the 
Minute of Council, " near an hour and a half," according to 
the victim's own report, when " the Lords thought fit to ease 
him of the torture for that time." The executioner was or- 
dered to remove the tbumbkins ; but when he attempted to 
loosen them he found it beyond his strength to undo what 
he had done ; and the Slug's smith had to be called to fetch 
his tools to revert the screw, before the broken and mangled 
thumbs could be released.* Garstares was then sent back 
to the Tolbooth, with due notice that if he remained " obsti- 

* After tho Revolution the thainbkias were presented hy the Frivy 
Council to Carstares. King William expressed a wish to see them and to 
try them od. They were accordingly fastened on the royal thumbs, s.-ai 
Cnrstares gave the screw a courtier-like tuni. "Harder,V said the King, 
and another was given. "Again," and Carstares turned the screw pretty 
sharply. "Stop, Doctor, stop," cried William. "Another turn would 
make me confess anything." 
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aate," lie would be tortured with the boot by a skilled ope- 
rator next morning at uiue o'clock* 

All night he lay in a fevet, through the greatness of his 
pain ; and in the morning the surgeon who attended him 
went to the Chancellor, to beg that the further torture 
might be delayed for two or three days. This was peremp- 
torily refused, and be was carried down to the Coancil hall 
to be again practised upon, " which," he says, " I was r^olved 
to endeavour to undergo." Lord Melfort, however, met him 
in an ante-chamber, and renewed his friendly persuasions 
(wliich-lie did, it appears, by direction of the " Secret Com- 
mittee") that he should come to terms with the Privy Council, 
by making some reply to their iuterrogatories. " He was 
willing to grant," says Carstaree, "that I should not be 
brought as a witness myself against any ; but I absolutely 
refused to say anything, till I obtained that my depositions 
should not be made use of at the bar of any judicature against 
any person whatsoever, which the Lord Melfort, after going 
twice or thrice from me to know the mind of the Council, 
did at last yield to ; when 1 oTijected the cose of Mr. James 
Mitchell, as what did give me ground to fear that conditions 
would not be kept with me, he auswered in these words : that 

that was a d d perjury, and the stain of the government, 

for which the present £arl of Lauderdale was forced to get 
a pardon.t Upon which reply I thought myself secure." 
On Melfort's reporting Carstares' capitulation to the Council, 
their Lordships drew up a paper embodying the terms, in 
which, however, their engagement not to use his evidence 
against any accused party is not so distinctly expressed, as his 

• Grafaani Dunlop MSS, Wodrow, vol, iv. p, 98, et aeq, McConoick. 
Bumet, vol. ii. p. 430. FounUinholl, pp. 554, 556. 

t Mitchell, apprehended at Sharp's iDEtigalion, confessed to the Priv; 
Council, on the assursjice that hia life should he spared, that be had ouce 
Gred at the Archhishop. After this, the Privy Council forwaidcd hie con- 
feuion to the Court of Justiciary; and Mitchell was, by that court, 
tortured, condemned, and executed. Lauderdale, Rothes, Sharp, and 
HattoD (who succeeded to the earldom of Lauderdale) all swore (falsely) 
that no promise of his life had been given him. Burton, vol vii. pp. 482- 
490. 
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own report of his agreement with Melfort would Lave led 
UB to expect. The paper is as foUowa : — 

« Edinburgh, the 6th day of September, 1684.— The Lord-Chan- 
■ cellor having acquainted the Lords of Hia Majesty's Privy Council 
that the Lord ThesanreT Depute, being by the Secret Gemmittoe 
appointed to treat and deal with Ur. William Caretarea, for bringing 
him to an ingennons confession apon the interrogatory yesterday 
pat to him in the torture, that the said Lord Thesanrer Depute hod 
brought him that length as that he would depone and be ingenuous, 
conform to, ttnd in the terms mentioned, in the paper underwritten, 
exhibited by the Lord Theaaurer Depute, of which paper the tenor 
follows.— Pi-tmo ; that the said Mr. William Carstares, upon his 
part, answer all interrogatories that shall be pat to him betwixt 
and the Ist day of October, npon his great oath. — Secnndo : the 
which he doing, in that case, the said Mr. Carstares shall have his 
M^esty'a pardon for his life limb fortune and estate. — Tertio : 
that he shall never be brought as witness against any person wbat- 
Bomever, for things contsined in his answers above named. — Quarto : 
and fnrther the said Mr. Carstares shall never be intem^te, in 
terture, or ont of torture, npon anything preceding the date of this 
paper, after the day above mentioned, except ho himself be delated 
as accessory, and that accession to be after the date of these pre- 
sents, or his remission. — Qutnto : that the Council shall allow one of 
their number to promise, in their name, the performance of their 
part, who shall promise, npon hia word of honour, to see the pre- 
misses pnnctually observed on their part. — Sexto ; that all boing 
transacted on Mr. Carstares' part, as above said, the said Mr. Car- 
stares shall continue &eo prisoner only, and have a moderate allow- 
ance for hia subsistence trom the King, and shall bo kept only till 
Hia Majesty think fit to grant his liberty, — Which paper boing read 
and considered, by the Council, they do unanimously approve of the 
same, and haill articles thereof ; and do hereby authorize and im- 
power the said Lord Thesaurer Depute to give his word of honour 
to the said Mr. William Carstares for perfomiing the Council's part 
of the above-said articles contained in the said paper, in bo far as 
relates to them, he the said Mr. William Carstares performing his 
part accordingly. 
"Extr. by me, Oboboi Bae, CI. Deputatus Str. Clii." 

We shall Boon see that the Council understood the bar- 
gain mads in a sense different from that in which Carstares 
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understood it, and that the terms for which he had specially 
Btipalatsd with Melfort, and which Melfort told him the 
Council had granted, were deliberately violated. The paper 
given above is evidently the official document, as approved 
by the Privy Council. In the Graham Donlop MSS. there is 
snotber paper (embodied in a coDtinuation of the narrative 
from which I have already made several quotatione), in which 
the terms are significantly different ; and these are, eays Car- 
atares, "the conditions granted me, in the very aordaot my 
Lord Treasurer Depute." In this paper it is expreaely pro- 
vided that Mr. William Carstares shiUl "never be brought 
as a witness, directly nor indirectly, against any person 
whatsoever." The omission of the words " directly nor in- 
directly," in the Council's copy of the conditions, left a loop- 
hole for the treachery of which they were afterwards guilty ; 
and the probability is that the one paper was adopted by the 
Council, and the other, including the words " directly nor 
indirectly," was accepted by Carstares, in the natural belief 
that the copy brought to him tallied exactly with that kept 
by the Council.* It is not likely that a man as shrewd aa 
he, even though unnerved with pain, would accept, in vrriting 
conditions less satisfactory on the most vital point, than those 
which he had verbally discussed with the Lord Treasurer, 
and which the latter had not agreed to until after repeated 
consultations with his colleagues. 

At the same sitting, the Council ordered Carstares to be 
removed from the Tolbooth to the Castle. Spence, when 
eipected to confess, had been sent thither as to " a place 
where he would be freest from any had advice or impression ;" 
and now Carstares also is transferred, no doubt with the 
same intention. It was specially ordered that " none are to 
be permitted to speak or converse with him, and particularly 
Mr. William Bpence is not to be suffered to see him, and a 

* Caretftraa' copy ia given, ae it slunds in the MS. by Wodrow, vol It. 
p. 102; wbo also gives tbc interrogatories prescribed before tlie torture. 
As it does not appear that these were arter wards adhered lo, I do not tbialr 
it necessary to reproduce them here. They will be found in Wodrow, 
vol. iv. p. XOO. 
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snrgeoQ is allowed him for his cure." After a day's repose 
he was called before the Lords of the Seoret Committee, who 
met in the Castle to examine him. They put a number of 
qneries to him, which, according to his promise, he answered. 
They then framed his answers into a " deposition,"* in which 
the questions that elicited them are suppressed, and the 
answers are reported, not exactly as he gave them, but in a 
coudensed form, which did not appear to Carstares to do 
full justice to his statements. Worn out with pain and 
anxiety as he was, he signed it, however, and it was carried 
off to the Prrry Council. 

■ See Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PnWioatkin of Deposition — At Stirling-^Trial of Jerviswood— Uso of 
CareUres* Deposition — Bdease-^Betum to HolUod. 

Catistabes' deposition is cot preserved in the registers of the 
Privy Council, and appears never to have been recorded 
therein. Whatever may have been the reason for this sup- 
pression, it was not any desire to bary his statemeats in 
oblivion. The digest of them, framed by the Council, was 
kept for ten days, after which he was again examined in the 
Castle,* and " adhered to his former deposition in all the parts 
of it;" snch, at least, was the allegation of the Privy Council. 
Within a few hours afterwards, men were hawking through 
the streets of Edinburgh a paper entitled ' Mr. Carstares' 
Confession.' Some of the chief members of the Council 
bad told Carstares that the deposition was to be published. 
He had strenuously remonstrated, but to no purpose. He 
said he had indeed put his name to the paper as bis depo- 
sition, but it was a very unfair version of what he had 
actually stated. It neither contained the interrogatories put to 
him, nor " the just extenuations," both as to the plot itself 
and the persons he had named, with which he had guarded 
bis statements. Had be not been, at the first examination, 
in such "disorder" from pain and other causes as to be in- 
capable of calm reflection, he should not have been thus 
taken advantage of; aud on the second examination fae bad 
not been allowed to make any alterations in the prepared 

* Wodrow states that he was removed to Dunbartou Castleon tbo 13th ; 
bnt he was at Edinburgh ud the IBth of September. 

, H 2 
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reports of the first." What stung Carstares raoBt in the 
injustice of this pnblication of a deposition, which he had 
couBidered was to be the private property of the Privy 
Council, was the enspicion of anfaithfulness to bis friends to 
which he imagined it would expose him. The public — know- 
ing nothing, possibly, of the torture he had undergone, and 
believing that (as Sprat alleged) no undue means had been 
used to obtain a single confession about the plot — would read 
tile garbled version of his discloaures, and would haste to 
the conclusion that he bad bought an ignominious safety, by 
the betrayal of his companions. Ou a superficial view of the 
deposition, and with no knowledge of its secret history, such 
a conclusion might seem natural enough. But a careful 
examination of the document, garbled as it was, would show 
that Carstares really unfolded nothing that he did not' 
believe either to be already known, or to concern persons 
whom hie statements could not injure ; and these statements, 
it must be remembered, he bad, by strict treaty with the 
Council, provided should never be employed in any court of 
justice whatsoever. He had therefore made his declaration 
with a clear conscience, and lie felt all the more keenly the 
moral cruelty of his persecutors, in exposing him to unde- 
served suspicion of treachery towards his friends. "I doubt 
not," he writes, " my friend, but you will have the charity 
for me to believe that death would have been more welcome 
than life attended with the prejudice of my friends ; and I 
can, in great sincerity, say that death was digged for by me 
as for hid treasures." 

On the 27th of September a warrant was signed by the 
Earl of Murray, Secretary of State, authorizing " a letter of 
remission to be passed (jjer salivm) under the great sea! of 
Scotland, indemnifying and remitting unto Mr. William 
Carstares all crimes preceding the date hereof."! He was 
not, however, set at liberty, but was removed to Stirling 
Castle, where he was still kept a prisoner, though allowed to 

•GrabamDunlopMSS,' Acts of the Parliament of Scotland,' vol. is. p. 192. 
t Graham Dunlcp MSS. 
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be at large within the walls of the fortress. He 'writes thence 
to his wife, on the 4th of December ; — 

" Mt Dxabest, — I had jonrB on Saturday lost, and am gUd to 
hear of your being in very tolerable health, though aony that yon 
are in the least indiepoBed. I long indeed to have yon with me, 
and shall hare no small satisfaction in yonr retnm, though it should 
be attended with disappointments of what yon and I both would 
hare desired. Ood does all things well, and as he is a jealons, 
BO is he a compassionate, God. .... 1 wonld &in think he will 
never forget what he did for my aonl in Tenterden, and the Gate- 
lionse : he allured me then into the wildemosB ; and how great 
terror sooTer I was under, yet he spake comfortably to me ; and it 

was, I hope, a time of love, the fruits whereof will remain. 

Have a care of yourself. It is like that business, which yon wait 
for, when you have got it, will neither please you nor me, but we 
must be silent and patient. If you have money, I would have you 
acknowledge my Lord Register's gentleman, for he was civil to me, 
and 1 suppose to yon too ; it is be that came to the Castle for me. 

T&j duty to my very dear parents. I am much concerned 

for my mother's indisposition. Pray lot me hear how she is. I 
wonld not have you leave her till she be pretty well ; and so soon 
as that is, haste yon, so soon as your affaire will allow, to, my 
dearest, thine own most affectionate husband, 

" W. C." 
Meantime the Lords of the Conncil were maturing one of 
the most nefarious of their many uujust procedures. Bobert 
Baillie, of Jerviswood, had long been hated and suspected by 
the government of the Restoration. A chivalrous, gifted, 
and devont champion of freedom could not fail to be ob- 
noxious to a government, which dreaded every development 
of civil, intellectual, and religious liberty. His attachment 
to Presbytery incurred for him the enmity of the prelates. 
His attachment to the political rights of his country incurred 
for him the enmity of the government. He bad been asso- 
ciated with Dunlop, and the other promoters of the scheme of 
emigration to South Carolina. He had, at the same time, as 
we have seeu, taken a leading share in those negotiations, by 
which the patriots of England and Scotland hoped to secure 
BQch a change of policy, and of measures, from the government 
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of Charlea, oa should reconcile the liberties of the subject 
with the prerogatives of the crown. He was no republican 
or revolutionist He was, like Argyll, Stair, Fletcher, Car- 
etares, and other leading Scotchmen of the time, content 
with monarchical government, if only the monarch would not 
override the law and the constitution ; and though a keener 
Presbyterian than any of these, he was not irreconcilably 
hostile to an episcopal establishment, should that establish- 
ment but admit the doctrines aud prfictice of toleration. A 
man of chivalrous hononr, of loyal sentiments, aud of high 
religions principle, the vulgar intrigues and projects of blood- 
shed and assassination, in which Ferguson delighted to 
dabble, were abhorrent to his nature. He loved his country, 
and religion and freedom, with a pure and high-hearted 
affection, which, for their sake, would not shriuk from danger, 
obloquy, and ruin,' but would not stoop to aria like " the 
.plotter's." It was, however, an alleged complicity with the 
originators of the Byeboose Plot that the Privy Council 
resolved to bring home to him. No legal evidence had been 
found to inculpate him in that or any other plot ; but, after 
several months' imprisonment, he had been ordered to 
answer on oath certain ensnaring questions of the Council, 
and on his refusal was fined £6000 sterling, although be had 
already suffered a long and severe incarceration." Such a fine 
was virtually equivalent to a forfeiture ; aud he remained in 
prison, utterly unable to pay it. He was now an old man 
and feeble, and his health, impaired through the rigour of 
his confinement, rapidly declined. But the Council were 
determined he should not escape. No new evidence had 
reached them on which they could proceed ; but as be was 
likely to die, and thus " escape aud prevent fining or any 
other pmiishment whatever,"t the old evidence must be made 
to suffice. On the 22nd of December his indictment was 
served upon him, charging him with traitorous conspiracy 
against his Majesty's person and government; aud on the 
next day he was carried, "in his nightgown," to the bar, 
• Fountamhall, vol, ii. p. 555. t Ibid. 
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where, 80 worn aad weak as to need the enpport of frequent 
cordials, he underwent bis triaL* The evidence was Yagne 
and inaiifficient, but the Lord Advocate was prepared to 
buttress it with a disgraceful prop. This was the deposition 
of Oarstares. 

Carstares bad been fetched from Stirling, and " eamestl; 
detiired, and pressed with many arguments," to appear in 
court, and make ever so brief a declaration as to Jerviswood's 
connection' with the London negotiatiooe. This he had 
indignantly and absolutely refused to do. He was to)d that 
if lie would do this, it would be so arranged that he should 
not be confronted with the prisoner. " Jf it were possible," 
replied Carstares, " I had rather die a thousand deaths than 
be a witness against any tliat have trusted me."t Would he 
then, be was aeked, appear before the Lords of the Cuuucil, 
and own, judicially, that he had emitted the depositions 
which had been published in bis name. This too he posi- 
tively declined. The paper containing his original signature 
was then produced, and he was asked if that was his signa- 
ture. He owned that it was, but took the opportunity xtl 
reminding his interlocutors (who were the Earl of Perth, the 
Dnke of Queensberry, and one or two other Privy Coun- 
cillors) of the express conditions, on which he had appended 
that signature to their digest of his deposition. This inter- 
view was not held at a regular meeting of the Council. Next 
day, howeyer, Carstares' deposition was produced in court, 
and sworn to by two clerks of the Council as having been 
originally signed by him, and as having been adhered to, 
and "renewed i^on oath before the Lords of hie Majesty t 
Privy ConncU," on the 22nd of December. The deposition 
was then taken up by the Lord Advocate, and used as an 
"adminicle of prolation" in the trial.} 

• Wpdrow, vol. iv. p. 105. 

t UrahFim DuDlopMSS. 

t "ITie Tryal and Process of High Tretwon, Ac, iipiinat Sir. Robert 
linillie, Aa By his MajirslicB special cummand, as a furilinr Prcuf of the 
lalG Fanatical Conaiiiracj'.' Eiliiibiirgli, l(irt5. 
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Sir George Mackenzie, in the course of a speech in which 
he took pains to identify the Byehouse Plot with the lai^r 
design of Euasell and Argyll, charged Baillie with a leading 
part in the worst schemes of Ferguaou." He was in close 
correspondeDCe, he averred, " with Ferguson the contriver, 
Shephard the thesaurer, and Caratares the chaplain of the 
conspiracy." Carstares, he continued, was a " chief conspi- 
rator," and after suffering " violent torture " rather than dis- 
close the plot, deponed to all those facts wliich tended to 
iacriminate Jerviawood, and twice reiterated his deposition 
on oath " ajier muck premeditation." With a refinement of 
treachery, Sir George proceeded to connect Carstares' re- 
luctance to depone at all with the knowledge that his depo- 
sition waa to be used against his friend, and to found an 
argament upon that honoarahle "scrupulosity" which the 
Privy Council had cheated and overreached. "Mr. Car- 
stares knew," he said, " when be was to depone, that his depo- 
sition was to be used gainst Jerviswood ; and he stood more 
in awe of his love to his friend than of the fear of the tor- 
ture, and hazarded rather to die for Jerviswood than that 
Jerviswood should die by him. How can it then be imagined 
that if this man had seen Jerviswood in his trial it would 
have altered his deposition ; or that this kindness, which we 
all admired in him, would have suflFered him to foi^et any- 
thing in his deposition, which might have been advant^eous 
in the least to his friend ? And they understand ill this 
height of friendship, who think that it would not have been 
more nice and careful than any advocate could have been; 
and if Carstares had forgot at one time, would he not have 
supplied it at another; but especially at this last time, when 
he knew his friend was already brought npon his trial, and 
that this renewed testimony was yet a further confirmation 
of what was said against him ? And albeit the King's ser- 
vants were forced to engage that Carstares himself should 
not be made use of as a witness against Jerviswood, yet I 
think this kind of scrupulosity in Carstares for Jerviswood 
• ' Tryal,' p. 30. 
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eLonld convince you more than twenty Bospect, nay, than even 
indifferent, witnesaee."* 

Jerviswood, who had listened, with evident amazement, 
to the Lord Advocate's speech, said s few words when he had 
finisbed, emphatically denying all participation in any 
design against the Sing or the Duke of Tork. Then, looking 
his accuser full in the face, he said, " My Lord, I think 
it strange you should charge me with such abominahle 
things. When you came to me m the prison yon told me 
such things were laid to my charge, but that you did not 
believe them. Are you convinced, in your conscience, I am 
now more guilty than before ? Yon remember what passed 
betwixt us in the prison?" "Jerviswood," replied Mac- 
kenzie, " I own what yon Bay. My thoughts were then as 
a private raan, but what I say here is by special direction 
of the Privy Council. He " (pointing to Sir William Pater- 
son) "knows my orders." "Well," said Jerviswood, "if 
your Lordship has one conscience for yourself, and another 
for the Council, I pray God forgive you. I do. My Lords, 
I trouble your Lordships no further." 

The trial lasted till past midnight. Next morning the 
jury found him guilty. He wiis a dying man, and, says 
Fountainhall, " the holy days of Yule were approaching," so 
the government, at once bloodthiTBty and pious, conld not 
delay the sacrifice. The Court of Justiciary, ever the obe- 
dient assistant of the Privy Conncil, sentenced him to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered the same afternoon, between 
two and four o'clock. Within two days of the serving of his 
indictment, and within five hours of the pronouncing of his 
sentence, he was to die. " My Lords," he said, as he left the 
bar, " the time is short, the sentence is sharp ; hot I thank 
my God who hath made me as fit to die as ye are to li7e.''t 
He was executed in the afternoon. He had to be helped ap 
the ladder. When he got np he began to speak. " My faint 

• ' Tryal," p. 35. ' Stale Trials,' toL x. p. 686 et seq. FonDtamhall, 
vol. ii. pp. 687-95. 
t Wodrow, vol. 11. pp. 106-12. 
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zeal for the Protestant religion," he said, " haa brought me 
to this end." At this the drams were ordered to beat ; he 
waa silent, and the sentence was carried oat.* 

Whatever may be thought of the justice or injustice of the 
prosecution and condemnation of Jerviswood, the employment 
of Carstares' deposition at his trial was indefensible, and 
plainly violated the conditions made between the deponent 
and the Council. - This was admitted by the Lords of the 
Council themselves. When Carstares heard what had been 
done, he went to the Lord Clerk Registrar, Sir Geoi^e Mac- 
kenzie, of Tarbat, afterwards Viscount Tarbat, aud com- 
plained of the gross injury that had been inflicted on him, 
" He told me," writes Carstares, " that he was as angry at it 
as I could be ; but that the deposition was not offered by the 
advocate as a legal proof, or sustained as such." He went, 
next, to the Lord Advocate ; but the only satisfaction he got 
from him was the flimsy excuse, that at the time of Carstares' 
agreement with the Council he had been ill, and did not know 
what had been agreed upon. Carstares then sought an inter- 
view with the Chancellor, the Duke of Qucenshcrry, the Lord 
Clerk Eegistrar, and the President of the Court of Session, 
and anew represented the wrong done him through the trea- 
cherous use of his deposition. The Chancellor called for the 
record of the agreement, and having read it, said there had 
undoubtedly been a breach of the conditions, but all he could 
say was that it should not be repeated. For the stain which 
the whole transaction tended to cast on his honour ; for the 
positive breach of the Council's aolemn engagement ; for the 
deliberate falsehoods by which the Lord Advocate bad attri- 
buted to him a knowledge of the Council's design to use bis 
deposition, aud a renewal of it, on oath, with this knowledge, 
and at the Tery time of his friemi's trial, Caretares could 
receive no redress. 

• "The Lady Graiien, a daughter of WarriBton's, and his sistcr-in-kw, 
with a more than masculiue courage, stayed on tlieGca&bld till all his hody 
was out in coupons, and wtnt with the hangman to see them oiled and 
tarred." Fountainhall, vol. ii. p. 504. 
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It was not actil the better days had dawned that snch 
repaiatioB as was possible was obtained. In July 1690 
Carstares petitioned the Pailiament, that " in testimony of 
their abhorrence of so foul a breach of public faith, the sacred- 
neaa whereof is the security of a goTernment," they sboald 
order his misosed depositions to be " razed, and for ever delete 
out of the records of these courts where, contrary to the 
public faith, they were made use of." This petition, which 
was accompanied by a brief narrative of the transactions 
which we ha¥e examined, was found, on inrestigation, to be 
" sufficiently instructed, and verified by a declaration under 
my Lord Tarbat's hand of the date of these presents, and 
other testimonies." The Parliament declared that Carstares 
was " highly injured contrary to the public faith," and 
ordained hie petition and accompanying letter to be "recorded 
in the books of Parliament, and books of adjournal, or any 
other Court books wherein his testimony was made use of."* 

Carstares was informed by the Lord Chancellor, at the 
interview which he had with him and the other lords, after 
Jerviswood's trial, that he might now consider himself a free 
man. By the way of indemnifying him for what he had 
undergone, an offer was made to defray the expenses he had 
incurred daring his imprisonment. This he declined ; nor 
would he even memorialise the King, aa he was advised (by 
Melfort, apparently), "to consider his trouble and losses." 
His reply to these amiable su^estions was, that &om the 
government of the King he would not accept a farthing ; and 
that he would never return to his native soil until be saw 
things there go " in another channel,"! He resolved to leave 
Scotland at once ; bat it was the 20th of February, before he 
could get his passport. Then he set out for England. It 

• 'Acta of the Parliamentof Scotland,' vol. ii. p. 192; and Appendix of 
same vol. p. 161. Carstares BtatcB, in one of the Graham Dunlop MSS., and 
also in the letter above Teferred to, that notwithBtandiog Perth's promiM 
tbatnofurtlicruBeshouldbeiaadeor bis depositioD,he badbeeninronned 
that it was read in the Parliament of 1685, " in the cases of some that 
were then forfeited." See, in proof of tbi«, Fountainhall, vol ii. p. 644. 

t ' Acts of PailiaDieot,' ubi supra. 
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muBt have been k sad enough journey. He was again to be 
aa exile. He waa leaving — in all probability for the last 
time — his parents and kindred. Keen and angry feelings had 
embittered their few days together. For some time after his 
release from prison his father, irritated at his political em- 
broilments, had refused to see him." 

His wife accompanied him, suSering from illness. " It is 
your great mercy and my great satisfaction, that your 
husband is so far away," be writes to his slater Sarah, " and 
I hope God will order things bo that he shall not see Scot- 
land till he may with safety, which now he cannot."t He 
went by sea to London, where Lord Melfort was at the 
time. He applied for a passport for the Continent, which 
his Lordship promised he should have; but appeared to 
think he should wait upon the King, before leaving the 
country. The king was now that grim bigot, whose ex- 
clusion from the throne had been one of the principles of 
the Whig association, for his connection with which Carstares 
had suffered so painfully.} The severities of the earlier 
years of Charles's reign had not been prompted by any 
special excess of intolerance, or love of arbitrary power, on his 
own part. They had been rather the result of a violent re- 
action in public feeling, and in the political forces of England, 
which told malignantly upon the class in Scotland that 
sought to grasp the reins of power, under the King. Bat the 
liberals and Presbyterians had not been wrong, in thinking 
that they discerned in the policy of Charles's later years the 
influence of a spirit far more relentless and inhuman, more 
bitter and rigid, thaii his own or that of his earlier advisers, 
and in ascribing that spirit to the Duke of York. Carstares 
had no desire for any passages of courtesy with one, whom he 
regarded as the chief oppressor of his country, the harshest 
foe of Presbytery and political freedom, and beyond the 
limits of whose gloomy jurisdiction he was about to fly. in 
despair of finding liberty or peace within them. He told 

• ' Anateola,' vol iii. p. 51. t Graham Dunlop MSS. 

X Charles hnd died on the Gth of Febni&ry. 
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M^lfort that if he were to wait upon King James, he should 
feel conBtrained to Bay several things to him which wonld 
reflect but little honour on his Majesty's servants and admi- 
nistration in Scotland, and that the interview could be agree- 
able to neither. Melfort, on reflection, " thought it more 
advisable to dispense with that ceremony."* The less the 
King heard or saw of Garstares, he said, the better. He 
advised him to go abroad, and live there quietly ; and with- 
out further delay gave him his passport for Hollaad.t After 
an absence of two years, almost the whole of which he had 
spent in a variety of prisons, the G^atehouse, the Tolbooth, 
and the Castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, he once more 
found friendly shelter and repose among the Dutch, and 
beside those other British esiles, to whom the Commonwealth 
afforded a temporary home. 

• Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 100. t McCormiok, p. 24. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Peace — Tour, and Jounrni. 



Cabstares left Mb wife behind him in England, until he 
should settle nhere he was to pitch his teut abroad. It ia 
probably to this we owe the careful journal, which records his 
joiimeyingB during part of the sammer of 1685, while he was 
wandering aboat Holland, and through the regions of the 
Kbine and tlie Mense. This journal is printed among the 
' Caldwell Papers ;' and I give it jast as it stands in Part I. 
of that valuable collection ; only excluding a few sentences 
about the foreign nunneries, in which the writer might be 
thought to step across the boundaries of modem propriety. 
The original MS. was given by Carstares to his cousin 
William Mure, and is now at Caldwell. It is written in 
Carstares' own band, in a small parchment-bound memoran- 
dum book. 

It is noteworthy that in this journal Carstares, although 
writing at the very crisis of their disastrous expeditions, never 
refers to Monmouth, and only once, in a merely incidental 
way, to Argyll, He must have followed their fortunes with 
the keenest interest that a partizan and former associate 
conld feel ; and yet, even in his private diary, he does not 
allow one compromising allneion to slip from his pen. No- 
thing could tell more forcibly than this designed omission, 
with what sharpness the iron of persecution bad entered into 
his soui. Argyll sailed from Holland on the 1st of May ; 
published, at Campbelton, the declaration, drawn up by 
James Steuart, which set forth the wrongs of Scotland that 
he hoped to redre^^s (among which a prominent place was 
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given to the tortare of Caratares * and misnse of his deposi- 
tioD), stroTe, in vain, to roose a dispirited cotmtry, and to 
animate his own few and discordant forces ; was foiled, 
deserted, captured, taken to Edinbargh, and beheaded, before 
the Ist of Jnly.t Monmouth landed at Lyme on the 11th of 
June, fought his hapless fight of Sedgmoor on the 5th of 
July, and was beheaded on Tower Pi li on the 15th, Car- 
stares' Joamal begins with May the 10th, and ends with 
July 6th. 

Journal. 

" We landed at Newport, May 10th, having Btrack several 
times on the ground in our entering the channell leading to 
it 

"May 11. We came to 'Bruges, which is seven hours 
from Newport. In companie we had a secular priest, wio 
discoursing with me in Latin about the affairs of England, 
told me that be did believe there would be a change of 
religion there, and that his Majestie, for removing of scruples, 
would in the ensuing Parliament take some course for taking 
away all fears of the restitution of Abbey lands to the Chorch 
of Borne. There was in our company a gentlewoman who 
lamented the abounding superstition and ignorance of the 
times, giveing an instance of one whom she knew, who being 
sick of an agne did, according to some advice given to her, 
read frequentlie some sentences in order to a core ; and being 
askt by this gentlewoman how she durst adventure to doe so, 
seeing it would be difficult for her to obtain an absolution for 
such a practice, she answered that the' one father had 
refused to doe it yet another did, which she and others in our 
company did disprove of. I heard likeways in this company 
of one Monsr. Mons, one of the learned preachers of Bruges, 
who had been lately silenced by the Bishop, because he did 
by his subtle notions suggest so many scruples to tbe people 

• See DocIa»tioD in Wodrow, vol. iv, p. 286. 

t For original narrative, see ' Case of Bar! Argyll,' Sc., in Advocatf«' 
Library Pnmiihlcts, vol. ccUi. 
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that they did not know what to do. What were his doctrinea 
I could not distinctly learn ; only I heard that one was, that 
after the wife bad conceiTod the hasbond ought not to bed 
with her. 

"At night in my quarters at Brnges I came to anpp 
with some gentlemen, one of whom falling into discoarse 
about England, told me that some extraordinary thing waa 
eet on foot by the French, or Dutch and others, for dis- 
qnieting the Eing of England, which would suddenly make a 
great noise in the world, and would come as a clapp as it 
were of thunder, or some unfiuspect«d thing. I found also 
this day in discourse a great expectation of some disagree- 
ment betwixte the Kings of England and Erance. 

" May 12. I took boat from Brnges to Sluyse, which is 
three hours. Nothing occurred remarkable this day. 

" May 13. I took boat from Middleburgh to Fort ; noUiing 
occurred wortbie noticeing. 

" May 14. At night I came to Port, where, upon the 16th 
I discoursed with a Dutch gentleman, who, as he told me, 
had been severall times in company and familiar converse 
with Cardinal Norfolk at Borne three years f^oe or more ; 
who speaking of England told tiim.that whatever noise there 
was at present of popish conspiracies, yet in a little time 
things should be so that England should be popish, 

"On the 20th in the afternoon I went from Fort, and 
came to the Bosch earlie next morning, wlien 1 had occasion 
at supper to discourse with a Burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
and another gentleman that had latelie come from the East 
Indies, having been in some considerable office at Battavia. 
Among other things we came to speak about the business of 
Bantam and the ruin of the English factory there, of which 
the last gentleman gave us an account, shewing that the old 
Eing of Bantam had willingly resigned the government to 
his son, but would have afterwards reaesumed it ; which the 
son not being willing to part with; a warr did thereupon 
ensue, the father haveing been assisted by the English and 
French, the son by the Dutch ; who being conqueror, would 
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have destroyed tbe Eaglish, but that the Culch interposed 
for the preserying both their pereous and goods, tho' their 
factorie was from that time niiaed ia tliat place. This gentle- 
man told us that he came in compaDy vith a Dutch Ambas- 
sador from Batavia to Bantam, where they were very cirilie 
received by the King, who was he said a man of under- 
standing, but li?ed like a beast with his wifes and mistresses, 
and entertained him almost with no discourse but of them, 
and that the moat immodest, even in the presence of one of 
the chief of them, who was sitting by decked ricblie with 
Jewells. He ledd them also to his father who was bis pri- 
soner; and tho' he detained him as such, yet when he 
came into his presence, be did him all the honour and obeis* 
ance that became a son to doe to a father. But falling into 
discourse with him npon the Late busineese that had been 
betwixte them, the old man only replyed : ' Sou, fortune hath 
given yon the victorie, and there is no place for discoursing 
those things with the Conquerour ;' and so would undertake 
no disconrse farther upon Uie subject. The Bui^omaster 
upon this occasion told me what I mucb wondered at, that 
the East India Companie of Holland bad very little advant- 
age by the India trade, they haveing not above four in the 
handeretb, which he had reason to know, because he himsdfe 
bad a stock in it. He also told me that two or three days 
before the time of my discourse with him, there had been a 
friendship made betwixt the King of England and the Prince 
of Orange. 

" On the 22d, I went before four o'clock in the morning 
in the post waggon, which ia very commodious, and haveing 
only two wheels goes with an easinesse beyond what could 
well be thought before tryall. Id those wagons we goe to 
Haestrioht from the Bosch in one day, which is near seventy 
English myles. We change horses six times by the way, 
which is most part heathie, but not without, in some places, 
pleasant groves of trees and corn fields ; we dine at a place 
called Hammond, which is about balfe way, and before we 
come to it we come to a prettie large town called Endoven, 
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which is well watered; the fields about Maestriclit are very 
pleasant, and the river of the Maes adds much to the beautie 
of the place. From theace there is oceasioD every morniDg 
at nine of the clock to goe by water to Liege, where you 
arrive about six or seveuat night. It is hut eighteen myles 
from Kaestricbt, but it is against the ati-eam. 

" On the 23 1 came to Aiken ' by waggon, betwixt which and 
Maestrichf the country is hillie, but pleapant, and abounds with 
much wood, as also it doeth about Aiken which hath hills 
round about, itselfe being prettie large but not vei^ populous ; 
it stands upon the descent of a hill, part of it on the hill, — pait 
on the plain. Thither they come from all parts for the 
Baiths, and the water, which is drunk by many and thought 
good against many distempers. The fountain of this hot 
water is in a puhlick place of the town, and there are two 
distinct places for men and women to retire themselves to 
after drinking of their water. The Baiths are witliin houses, 
and iu one house you sliatl have severall rooms, nliere there 
are some greater, some lesser, batlm, that will goe to the 
midle of an ordinarie man and somewhat deeper. The waters 
are lett in by conduits into these rooms, in wLich there is as 
it were a great cistern, into which you goe down by steps 
and there bathe. 

" There is a place without the Citie a bowshot, called Putsen, 
where there are also good baths. 

" Tliia little town is under the jurisdiction of an Abbey of 
the same name which I did see ; the ladies are very civill 
and readie to shew anything tbat is to be seen ; they are all 
persons of good quaUtie, for none but such as are noble for 
eight generations upon both the futlier and mother's side are 
admitted into it, as I was informed. The Abbesse hath great 
revenues. Tliere are in Aiken severall of the reformed 
religion, and some of them rich, but cannot meet within the 
citie, hut they have their severall Churches about three myles 
without the citie, within the territories of the States Gene- 
ralh There is a French Church, and a Calvani&t Dutch Church, 
• Aaolien, or Aix-k-Chaiicllc. 
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and a Lutheran Clinrcb. I went to hear tlie DntcL miDist«r,wbo 
is an orthodox man and concerned for the Protestant iutereats. 
He ifi a German; upon acqnaiutance with him I found him very 
civill and desirous to know how it went with the Dissenters in 
Brittain. I saw in this Dutch congregation a gentleman of good 
qualitie in Switzerland, and a Lieut Coll. under the Zing of 
France, and much respected by him ; I was very much taken 
with his seriousness and attention in hearing ; the minister 
did very much commend him to me ; his name is Uons. de 
Salis. In Aiken is a very pretty garden of the Capncina, in 
which they allow strangers to walk at pleasure. The Papists 
of this place boast much of the leliquea that are here, some 
of which are shewn but once in seven years, which causeth a 
great concourse of people. I had acquaintance here with two 
brothers, merchants, of the name of Homer, whom I found 
very obligein^; and one Uons. Holts, that lodgeth strangers, 
" On the 27th I went to convoy a friend and his wife to 
Maastricht, at which time I had an opportunitie of viewing 
the place better than I had before. Amongst other things I 
went to a bill halfe a myleor a myle from the citie, which is 
all hollow ondemeatli, Uiere being many windings and turn- 
ings all catt out of stone, and the height ordinarlie of the 
vanlt will be 20 foot. I had a guide and a torch, and did 
walk near two English myles ander that hill, and came out 
again at another passt^, near a cloister which stands very 
pleasantlie upon the descent of the hill, at the foot whereof 
runns the river of the Maes, and from which there is a very 
pleasant prospect. This cloister hath pleasant gardens. I 
fell into discourse with one of the chiefe fathers of it ; his 
name as I remember was Corcelius; who seemed to be 
a man of some learning, and I am sure of great vanity and 
confidence ; for he told me he would make it out that 
nothing was maintained now by Papists but what was re- 
ceived in the four first centuries, and nothing maintained by 
Protestants as such but what was then condemned ; and that 
he or some of his brethren had written against one of the 
ministers of Maeatricht but had gott yet no answer, tho' he 
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mncb longed for it He also told me, withont my asking, 
but upon discoaree about Euglieh affairs, that at Brussels he 
had spoke with the present King of Britfaiu six hours in 
end, and that he did communicat thrice in their coovent, not 
being desirous to goe to the publick Churches; be told me 
also that he had a letter &om a father that waa present 
at the action, telling him that the late King died Catholick, 
receiving the 8acrament and holy unction. And yet this 
did not seem to reconcile him to him, for he said he bad pro- 
fessed bimselfe Papist at Bruges, but bad disowned that 
religion when he came to his kingdomd, and thereupon made 
use of the words of our blessed Lord : ' be that deoyeth me 
berore men I will deny bim &c' He told me likewise that 
his present Majestie of Britain bad some of their order at 
Bmssells, wbicb he brouglit out of England with him ; one 
of which was his confessor ; but that they all went in other 
clothes than that of their order, which was the Minorites. 
He likewise told me of some private contrivances that there 
were on foot betwixt some Protestant Princes and the Pope 
about a recouoiliatJon, and amongst other things that were 
sought by those princes, this was one : that the married 
Clergie might retain their wifes ; but this he told me would 
be a businesse that would come to light shortly. What 
truth is in these things I cannot determine. 

** At m^tricht, ever since it came under the States go- 
vernment, the Papists and Protestants botli have the pnblick 
exercise of their religion; hnt the former have more 
churches than the latter, and I am apt to think more of the' 
inhabitants of the town for their followers ; this they obtained 
by articles betwixt the Spaniard and the States, upon the 
first surrendering of the town to the later. These articles 
were also confirmed, upon the King of France his leaving 
' that town a few years f^oe, and with this addition, that tbe 
Jesuits, who for some contrivances against the States had 
been by them banished the town, should be readmitted, as 
they are and have now there a great Cbnrob. On the 30th, 
I returned to Aiken, where I was told of these two customs ; 
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one that at each comer of the town, upon a tmret^ stands a 
man and givea notice upon the approach of any man Dpon 
horsehack to the town, by so many windings of bis hom as 
ih.ere are horsemen comeing. Another which I saw was that 
when there is a very good and &tt oxe to be slain by a 
botcher, he is lead through the town, decked with fiowers and 
a pipe playing before him, that the people may see him and 
be induced to buy pieces of him. Another custom they have, 
that they hare a fair in one parish of the Citie, and not in 
another at the same time ; but have in tiiie severall parts of 
the town fairs at different seasons. 

" While I was at Aikdn I had occasion to be in company 
with one of the Popish ministers of that town. • The man 
seemed to be of a good humour, and entertained me and 
some others at his house very kindly and invited me again 
to his house ; but I went not. He seemed to be bigott in 
his religion, and not without learning, I had been but a few 
minutes in his company, when perceiving, I know not how, 
that Z was of the reformed religion, he wonld needs have me 
to debate with him about our principles. I told him that he 
was gray-haired in his religion, and no doubt well read in 
controversies about, which made me afraid to encounter with 
him ; notwithstanding we fell into some discourse about the 
marriage of the clergie. He told me that was the great 
thing that galled us ; and so began to jest upon our mi- 
nisters for their wifes. I only answered him that whatever 
he said of the wifes of our ministers, yet I should not enter- 
tain him with discourse of the wenches of their clergie ; which 
stirred him a little, and made him solemnlie protest that he 
not only never knew a woman, but never lusted after any ; I 
suppose he meant since a Clergieman. Yet this man wonld 
drink drunk, and I myself saw him in such a condition upon 
a Ijord's day at night that he was ashamed to come into my 
companie, and my Landlady pntt to apologise for him as 
being eaailie overta^n, and having been at some extraordi- 
iiarie encounter. But I remember one thing in our discourse 
about the ApoAles some of Uiem having wifes, which I 
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coald DOt chase but smile at, and it aas this: that having 
granted to me that some of them had wifes, which they did 
Carrie about with them for serring and being othertvayes use- 
ful! to them, but that, after their being Apostlen, they did 
never know their wifes, and that it was my part to prove 
that they did. At which I, heartilie laughing, told him he 
putt a very hard task upon me, wliich I could not under- 
take ; for I supposed be did uot doubt but there were many 
married people in Aiken concerning whom I did believe he 
could scarce prove what he would have had me do as to the 
other. 

" Tliis man told me also in discourse about the decay of the 
Latin tongue and increase of the French ; that he had a case 
of conscience which he proposed to some great Doctors at 
Liege in Latin ; but that to bis astonishment they did not 
understand him, but desired him to do it in French. This 
man told me that in Aikin there were four parishes, and that 
be himselfe had in his parish two thousand of age to comma- 
nicat ; so that 1 judge there may be nine thousand commu- 
nicants in the citie ; for some parishes he told me were larger 
than his. Being in company with him and some regular 
Canonicks, he told them they had an easie life in respect of 
what he had, for they had nothing but their prayers to mind, 
but he both preaching, prayer, visiting the sick &c 

" They have in this town a sword, which is said to have 
been worn by Charles the great, and some other royalties, 
that must be made use of at the instalment of every emp&- 
rour. The people here are civill ; a stranger of any fashion 
passing through the streets is almost troubled with salutes. — 
Jane 9. I went from Aikin to Maestricht, and next day 
from thence to Luych ' by water, in a large boat drawn by 
five horses. We were seven hours longe upon our way, bat 
it is exceeding pleasant through the hills on both sides, 
covered either with wood or corn. One may have meat and 
drink aboard. I went out at a place a myle on this side 
Liege called Harstall; from whence you cau goe on foot 
• So writteu. Liege. 
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much sooner than by tlie boat to Liege. It belongs to the 
Prince of Orange ; but the inhabitants are papista. Liege 
is a great and very well peopled eitie. It lyes part upon a 
plain along the river Maes which divides it, over which 
there is a very fiiir bridge of stone, and part on pleasant hills, 
on one of which the English Jesaita have a very fine house, 
and a curious garden lying upon the side of a high hill 
towards the south, and t)mt above the house, though even 
before yon come to the house you mustgoe np near foureoore 
Bfeps from the ground. The garden hath pleasant Parterras 
and walks one above the other to a considerable height. 
Upon a very high hill overtopping the citie the prince is 
building a Cittadell to keep it in subjection. There was, 
indeed, one there before, but ia the year 72 it was taken 
and demoli'ihed by the French in part, but wholly by the 
citizens, who were glad to have that restraint upon their 
liberties taken away ; but through their late divisions among 
themselves grounded upon their liberties, the Prince bath 
gott bis will of them, and hiith built a kind of a fort in 
fashion of a gate upon the middle of the bridge, in which he 
hath some pieces of cannon and some few souldiers. This he 
did lo keep the two parts of the town from meeting together. 
He bath laiil a sore taxe upon the cittie for defraying the 
expenses of his fortifications and other things. But it is 
thought that this cittie will not remain long in peace. They 
told me that it, together with its district whidris but a small 
bounds, can send forth upon a necessarie occasion above an 
hnndereth thousand fighting men. Here I saw the iron 
mills, and how they make the potts, which they send in 
great quantities to all places. Here they also make allum, 
and have abundance of coal and wood. 

" Here I saw also a solemn procession, which I blesse God 
did convince me afresh of the folly of poprie. There are 
scarce any protestants in this eitie ; yet I was told by one 
that hath traded with this place near fourtie years, that 
there are many that out of fear own poprie, who if occasion 
did offer would professe the reformed religion ; and that 
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there was one worth 15000 lib 8t, that did openlie own him- 
selfe ProteBtant, and keep fast to his principles ; bat that he 
hath been so troubled by hia enemiee, that with much adoe 
he obtained a year's time to dispose of his goods and be 
gone. I waH told that bis father also was Protestant, bntont 
of fear went to Gborch ; which yet did not keep him from 
being persecuted, as not being cordiall. 

" I was told that aboat five or six myles Irom Liege there 
is a large village the most of the inhabitants of which are 
Protestants. 

" Oil Jane 12 I went from Li^;6 to Spaa, which is aboat 
six or seven hours. Tlie way for some myles beyond 
Liege is very hillie, bat afterwards it is prittie pleasant, 
through grounds part heathie, part comclad, bat within view, 
and at no great distance, of hills doatlied with wood. When 
you come near to the Bpea, you have for a long way a 
descent from the tope of high hills, which goe in a range 
almost round the town, but pleasant because of the woods 
that cover them. It is true there are in many places but 
short bushes of oak, yet often they are intermixed with 
trees, which make the place very convenient for retiring. 
There are four wells ; the one is in the middle of the town, 
of which all almost drink. Another is about a myle and a 
halfe out of the town hard by a wood. The other two are 
aboat the same distance from the town on the other Side, in 
the midst of a wood, a little way one from the other, 

"There is a pleasant garden of the Capuciners, where 
drinkers of the waters generallie walk, and from thenoe, 
about ten o'clock, such as please goe to prayers in the Capn- 
ciners church hard by ; and irom thence to dinner which is 
ordinarlie ready about eleven o'clock. In the afternoon they 
generallie walk till six, at which time they sapp ; and after 
sapper walk an hour or two, and so to bed ; rising about four 
o'clock. There is a meadow at the end of the town, where 
generallie the most of the companie meet and converse ; and 
such as please dance or otherwise divert themselves. The 
(nrdinarie cugtom is to take chambers by the night or week, 
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which yoo may have for siz, nine, twelre, eighteen, atyrers or 
more a night, according to the goodneBse of them. The 
people of the house famish yon fire and other things for 
dressing your meat. But many gentlemen go to an ordinarie 
at twelve to dinner. The best in the town ia at the sign of 
the Spinet, where I staid, and paid for my chambers and 
dyet twice a day a riz dollar a day. I mett here with a very 
ciTiIl gentleman, who was pentionarie of Toumay ; who, 
though under the French, yet was no lorer of them. There 
was here a fashionable gentleman, who could discooise well 
almost of everything ; who was supposed to be a apye for 
the French king, observing the sentiments of the TariooB 
companies that came to that place. The best chambers fue 
in a great house at the sign of the Fomelet, where persons 
of greater and lower quality are lodged, and with great 
coDVeoienca It is but a small dorp Spaa, and lyes at the 
very foot of high hills, 

" On the 16 Jnue I came from thence to Aiken, in the 
compante of four yoong merchants of Amsterdam. It is 
about seven hours betwixt the two places. We baited at 
Limburgh, where, as also in many other places, yon have the 
sad instances of French erueltie ; for in thia town there are 
very few houses left standing ; the fortifications are demo- 
lished, and a castle that hath been a very strong and &ir 
one quite mined. This town stands upon a very high hill, 
and a river runs below it in the valley. The way is pleasant 
from Spaa to Aiken, though in some places uneasie for 
wf^lgons. 

" When I was at Aiken I fell to be in the house with a 
gentleman and his lady who were both Gatholicks, but great 
enemies to the Clergie, especiallie the regulars ; which made 
me take occasion to ask the Lady how it came then that she 
confessed all that she knew to such perscms. She told me 
plainly that she did not ccmfeese all ; and speaking of their 
lascivionsnesse she told me, that before she was married, 
when she came to confesse, they would hare askt her ques- 
tions abont things that she never knew before nor thought 
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of; they were about last. The gentleman told me, and she 
too, that tlie mischiefs of their anmartied life •were so great, 
that it were a thoosand times better they did marrie, and that 
he did hope in a little time to see a reformation in that 
matter. We came to discourse of nanus, many of whom are 
yonog gentlewomen of good qiialitie. He told me that 
many of tbem were forced by their parents to take that 
course of life, becanse tliey were not able to give tliem a 
portion suited to their qualitie; and that therefore the con- 
sequences could not but be sad, and the lewdnesse of Abba- 
cies great; of which he told me two stories from bis own 
knowledge. 

" One was of a gentleman, an officer in the souldieiie under 
the Spanish king, who was in suit of a young Lady who had 
a kindnesse for him : but not having the consent of her 
parents could not marrie him, but was forced by tliem to 
enter a nannerie, which made the gentleman think upon mar- 
lieing another, which accordingly he did. But his wife dying, 
and be coming afterwards into that place where his former 
mistrisse was, old love began to revive, and it was a^ried 
that he should come privatlie to her chamber, where ije was 
hidd and entertained by her a fourthnight. But being at 
last discovered he was taken, and to his owu and others' 
surprise he was sentenced to die ; the execution of which 
sentence the gentleman told me that he himselfe delayed 
for a small time (his office it seems putting him in a capa- 
eitie to doe it), hopeing that the Marquisse de Grana, then 
govemour of the Spanish Netherlands, would have sent a 
remission. Bat he was inexorable in that matter, and so the 
gentleman was executed, but nothing done to the gentle- 
woman. He told me also that the young Ladies in their 
Abbacies have conveniences in their chambers, where tliey 
can keep a person uudiscovered, and that they keep often 
good confections in their rooms for entertaining one another, 
pr others where they can have them, and are so inclined. 
But these are religious persons not of the strictest order, but 
who have a libertie to converse in the world, and some of vm 
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once in the year the freedom to goe out of their Ahhaciee for 
BIX weeks together amongst their friends. 

,"0n June 19 I went from Aiken to Juliers, which ia 
about five hours. Thie for tbe most part is indeed . a 
pleasant jonmey, for Tnlicher land as it is called by the 
inhabitauta, is for the mosta plain conntrey, mightie frnitfull 
of grain. The citie of Juliers is not very great, but well 
fortified. The 1>, of Newburgh, to whom this country 
belongs, hath here a house for his residence, which we 
could not see. There are about six hundereth men in the town 
in garrison. I could not but smils to see in the evem'ng 
near two hundereth cows comeing into the town, and every 
one of them of themselves parting to the severall streets 
and houses, to which they did belong. Here is very poor 
accommodation for strangers. 

" On June 20 I went for Cullen,* and past through a 
pleasant wood near nine miles long. 

" Cullen lyes in a pleasant plain on the Ehyn, in way of 
a balfe moon. It is a large Citie, hath a good magazin and 
some of the antlent Homan bows and pikes. Here I saw 
suverall poor Hungarians who come to this place ererie seven 
years to doe their devotions in the behalfe of their Countxey, 
which otherwise they superstitionslia believe wonid be 
plagued with famine. They are maintained at the charge of 
the citie during their stay which is not long, and are once or 
twice served by the Burgomasters who attend them at table. 
Here is a church of the reformed, about two myles out of 
town. The congregation is prettie numerous. 

" There is no other but a floating-bridge upon the Khyne 
here, which runns with a great stream. 

" On the 22 of June I saw Dusseldorp, and therin tbe 
Prince of Newburgh and his Frincesse, the Emperor's sister. 
They had been some myles out of town at a procession, and 
were attended with four or five coaches with six horses and 
a small guard of horse. This town is pleasantlie i 
• Cologne. 
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npon the Rbyo, and the prince hath here a large palace ; 
the place is fortified, I went this day an hour further 
than Duaseldorp on the other side of the Bhyne, to a 
couDtrey place where we were but Boherlie accomodated; 
we had trarailed about nine boors this day. 

" On the 23 I went towards Wesel, croseiog the Bhyne 
to see it. It is a fine town and pleasantlie situated and 
fortified, and is under the Duke of Brandenburgh. Before 
we came to it we passed through Bhynberg, strongUe forti- 
fied and garrisoned by the Bishop of Colen. 

" From Wesell we went the same night to Alarianbome, a 
countrey place, where there are two or three harboronghs ; in 
one of which we were very well entertained. Before we came 
to it we passed through a town called, as I remember, Sant ; 
prettie pleasant, and well built in some parts of il This 
day we travailed about eleven hours. 

" On 21 Jnne I went towards Cleve, which is most plea- 
santlie situated,, part apon a hill aud part in the valley. 
The Duke of Brandenburgh hath a fair palace on the outer 
side of it, upon a hill from which there is one of the plear 
santest prospects of a fine country, with many steeples for 
several myles, that ever I saw. There seems to be here not 
a few people of good fashion. I here met with a gentleman 
at dinner in our ordinarie, the Hoff Van Hollant, who told 
me that he had sererall times dined with the Earl Argjle 
and tmother gentleman and his son, in a private house in 
that town. He said that they lived very devontlie, haVeing 
a minister with them that performed worship punctuallie 
twice a day; and that they checked Lord Gray for his 
extravagancies. 

" Before I came to Cleve, about a myle beyond it^ there is 
a pleasant place called Bergendale, where the late Maurice 
of Naasaw lived sometimes, and where he died. The house 
is but ordinarie but there is a prettie park stored with deir. 
Here also I saw several! of the Boman urns of various shapes, 
with some other antiquities ; as tlie images of Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, &c in stone, with Latin inscriptions; most of the 
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QTDB were foand by the aboTe-meotioned Saot. On this side 
of Cleve there ia a place called the Deer garden, where yon 
hare four pleasant fountains ; and upon the top of the hill 
all cloathed with wood 70a haTd a pleasant prospect of 
severall fine walks through the wood. From Cleve I came 
to Nimevegen, which is five hours. This is a good town, and 
stands upon a riseing hill, decliaing towards a branch of (he 
Bhyne called the Waal, which makes it very pleasant This 
day I travailed eight honia. 

" On the 25 June I took boat from Nimevpgen to Rot- 
terdam, but came no &rther by the ship than Gorcam 
because of the wind. In my way I saw Tiell, Bommell, and 
Lyvenstein, the last whereof stands upon a point of land 
betwixt the Haes and the Waal where they meet, and is a 
small fortification. 

"I had in the boat, besides others, a Lieut. Coll. in the 
Dutch service, who gave me an account how the late D. of 
Bavaria came to be so mnch on the French side, which was 
thus. His Dutchesse was a french lady, and had been mis- 
tresse to the King of France before he was married; for whom 
he bad snch love that he intended to marrie her, but was 
diverted from it by some of his courtiers, who prooored a 
marriage for her with the said Dnke ; by whom haveing 
beeides other children had a daughter, when she came to be 
marriageable, she resolved that what herselfe had'been dis- 
appointed of her daughter should be honoured with, to witt 
being Queen of France. In order to which, when the King 
of France was engadged in his late warrs with the Emperour, 
she cansed propose a match betwixt her daughter and the 
Dauphin, promiseing to engadge the Duke in the French 
interests if this match were aggried to, which accordinglie 
was done. 

" On the 26 June I came to Rotterdam , where I staid 
privatlie without seing anybody but those of my cusiu's 
familie. 

"Iforgott, when writemg what was remarkable at Spaa, 
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to sett down the inscription that is apoa that foantain that 
is in the town ; which is this : — 



" It is not permitted to women to enter into the Cloisters 
of the Capncins or tlieir gardens ; only here in Spaa it is 
permitted for the convenience of strangers, that all persons 
ma; nalk in tlieir garden. 

" On July 3 I went from Rotterdam to the Hague, and 
came back again at night, haveing only walkt aboat the 
town without seing any acquaintance. 

"On July 6 I went to the Hague again, where I staid 
one night without goeing to visit any of my acquaintance. 
I had this day one of the oddest encounters with one that 
was in the liabit of a very fashionable gentlewoman, that 
eyer I had in my life. It so fell out that I satt by her 
in ihe boat, without speaking anything but one or two sen- 
tences. When we rame to pay I had no smalt money, 
and the skipper not being able to change presently tlie 
piece I gave him, she tooke the oppoi-tunitie of telling me 
with very much seeming civilitie, tliat she could seive me 
with small money; which accordinglie she did, paying the 
skipper my fraught. I kindly thanked her, and putt her 
to the trouble of changeing my money, which she did, only 
I wanted' some styvers, which ma^ie me tell them that she 
should pay my fraught from Dtlpht to the Hague, and so 
we should be quitts. Wlien we came to the end of Delpht 
the Hague's scajt was gone, so that being to stay halfe an 
hour, and she pretending to be faint, and that some qnanu 
oame over her stomach, we went to one of those houses 
where it is ordinarie for people to stay and drink a glasse of 
beer or wine, or eat any litle thing that is readie, which 
ordinarilie is only eels, till the scoyt be realie to goe. I 
baveing from somewhat of her discourse been suspicious of 
her being a slight person, would goe into no room with her, 
but staid in the outer entrie where any person came that 
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pleased. At last, finding more clearlie what she was, and 
being resolved to be ridd of her, I pretended I had somo 
businesse in town. She told me very brisklie she would goe 
with me, and went to the door before me, which made me 
stay in the honse ; but she, finding that I did not follow, 
came back agxio. Then I told her that I must be gone. 
She still persisted in ofleriug me her company ; but I bare- 
ing answered that I was not for such company, I was glad 
to get away with all the liast I could, she still crying she 
would goe with ma But I was not a little pleaeed that she 
was left behind, tho' I had not the rest of my change from 
her. 

" I this day dined at an ordinary with some gentlemen, 
some of whom carried themselves very indiscreetlie, en- 
deavouring to bring me to speake of publick affairs in 
England ; bat they came short of their design, I not con- 
cerning myself in their discourse." 

With this the journal ends. It is accompanied with a 
careful list of the writer's receipts and expenses, from which 
I make a few extracts that illustrate the rates of charges for 
travelling, living, &c., in those days.* 

On the 6th of April he bought a " perriwig," in London, 
which cost Iiim £1 10s., and on the 9th of April a silver 
picktooth case for 3s. Next day he gave a dinner " to some 
friends upon an extraordinary occasion " for the moi'est 
reckoning of 7s. 2d. He travelled from London by Graves- 
end, Bochester, and Canterbury ; and the fare to Gravesend 
for himself and a friend, coach to Bochester, dinner there, 
and coach to Cauterbury, came altogether to 10< 2d. Post- 
horses from Canterbury to Dover cost 8*., and the fare from 
Dover to Newport, with fees to portors and sailors and 
''money to the searchers," 10«. "For supper and dinner 
next day and lodging that night I landed, having also paid 
for a poor Englishnoman that came &om England with us, 
and given drink money to the maid, 3 gilders 6 stivers," 

t Kor k cntalogiic of Canrtarcs' library, of the same date, see Aj-petdii. 
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He lodged for three nights at Dort, and paid, for lodging, 
diet, and " eztraordinariee," 9 gilders 3 stiven, tbe charge 
foT dinner at the ordinary having been 30 stiveTs, and for 
supper 24 stiveis. Things appear to have been cheaper 
at Maeetrioht, where for the same time he paid 5 gilders 
7 Btirers, He took fonrteen baths at Aachen at a charge, for 
the Bet, of 4 gilders 4 etireis. " For beer at tbe soTersl 
times of my bathing, 12 etirera." For a "car" from Aachea 
to Cologne, " being tbnrteen hours, 2 gilders 8 stivers." A 
pair of atockiugB at Liege cost 4 gilders 10 stivers. A night's 
lodging and *' diet " at Rotterdam were had for 1 gilder 
.8 stivers. On another occasion a night's lodging there, with 
supper and breakfast, came to 2 gilders 8 stivers. " I reckon 
not^" he says, " what was given on several occasions to the 
poor." "A pistole, "he adds, "gives bat 9 gildeis in Flandeis, 
and 17s. upon the road in England, thoi^h I paid to the 
goldsmith for it 178. Gd." His receipts are noted thus : — 

" Beoeived April 11 b; bill at Aiken from m; 

oonein James Dnnlop £61 

Beoeived at Dort before I went to Aiken . 100 

Received at Botterdam 86 7 

I broaght &om Loudon with me . . . . 10 15 6 

Beoeived August) 24/85 of Mr. FarsooB, by bill 33d 8 0" 
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Ckvo— Death of Father and Mother— Leyden— Chaplain to William of 
Orange. 

The D«xt three yeara of Corstares' life were outwardly ua- 
eveutful, his residence in Holland being diatorbed by no 
l)ersecation, and marked by no visible eug^ement in poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical adventure or intrigue. He took a house 
at Clerd, to which be brought his wife before the end of 
August, 1685, and remained there for more than a year. 

He appears to have had enough of money to provide com- 
fortably for himself and his honsehold, but the source of his 
income is not indicated in any of his extant letters and 
papers, 

Mrs. Dunlop's circumstances seem to have been somewhat 
straitened during her husband's prolonged absence in Caro- 
lina; and again and again her brother urges her to consider 
his purse her own. " Take, dear sister, for your own use," 
he writes, " what you shall need, and the more freedom you 
use with me I take it the more kindly. I need say no more 
as to this, only you will do me a very great injury if you shall 
not take as freely of mine as you would do of your own," 

He never had any children. 

Bad news from home reached him immediately after he 
had finished his tour in Holland. He writes to his sisters, 
under cover to Mrs. Dunlop, on the 28th of July : — 

"Ht dxabxst Sistibs, — I know not what to write to yon, and 
yet I cannot be silent, though I am not much in a capacity to say 
anything suited to jour condition — only I bear a large share widi 
you in your affliction, and indeed sncb a share aa bows me down — 
there being many things in this heavy stroke of the removal of my 
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dearest deuest motiheT, that make it pecnliarl; afflicting to ma 
The Lord sanctdf; it to ub, imd help to carry aright nndar it. IC7 
heart hleeds for m; dear father. Hia God be his support I must 
oonfees it was snrpriBing to me to hear of this provideticfi, having 
suspected no snoh news, for there came none of all the letters my 
wife hath wrote to me since parting Bafe to hand, till the 7tli of this 
month, and then her tenderness of me made her loath to write such 
henvy tidings, of which I had no ooconnt till jeetcrday — which I 
mast confess ore ench as are exceeding heavy. It would be some 
satisfaction to me to hear that I had any place in her remembrance, 
and if she left any commands for me, in obeying of which I might 
in some measnre make np those defects of dnty to so very kind a 
mother, when alive, which I have been giultj of; bat one thing 
she hath often desired of me, that I should he kind to yon all, if God 
did take her away ; which if I know how to perform I shall not be 
defective in. If it were any way convenient I would come over 
and pay my daty to my afflicted father ; bnt providence seems to 
stop that door; bat if his body could bear it to be transported 
hither, there is a place np the country,* in the dominion of the 
Duke of Brandenbni^, to which we can go by water till we come 
within fifteen miles of it, and then we can have a coach. I intend 
to go there, with my wife, and I cannot tell you what a Batisfaction 
it would be to us to have his and your company. Fray speak to 
him of it, for I am in no capaoity to give him at present the 
trouble of a line, being in some peiplezity and confusion ; but 
pray give my dnty to him, and rest all of yon assured that I shall 
never be forgetfiil of my very dear mother's dosire to me abont you, 
and that you shall find me, I hope, while I breathe, according to my 
capacity, my dear sisters, your faithful and very affectionate, though 
at present very much afflicted brother, W. C. 

" I know I need not desire you to be very careful of your worthy 
father. The Lord be with you. This is wrote in much confusion, 
and I do not know whether it will come to hand or not. I have 
been here some weeks, but have not mode one visit." 

This was written from Rotterdam, where he awaited his 
wife's arrival, and where be had tlie society of hia brother 
Alexander and his cousin James Dnnlop (brother of Sarah's 
husband), who were cow successful merchants in that city. 
We have no record of his life at Cleve. He iutended to make 
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his residence there a time of qaiet mental improTement, if 
we ma^ judge &om the foHowiDg Bale, which he drew op, 
and which is dated " Cleve, Jan. 5, 1686 ;"• 

"A digested method of spending of time contributing 
much to the redeeming and right improring of it, I desire 
(tho' withoat taking any tow npon me in reference to what 
is afterwards set down aboat my course of atady, bat leaving 
to myself a warranted liberty to act as in discretion shall be 
fit) for three months to eadeaTonr to take the following 
course in study, 

"I would not willingly be diverted in the morning by 
company, but would reserve that time for myself. Besides 
time spent in reading of Scripture and duties of Crod's wor- 
ship, I would spend, at least, an hour in acquiring the French 
language, boiug, because of its universality, so very neces- 
sary for converse. I would read a particular portion, every 
day, of my compends of Fbiloeophy and Theolt^. I would 
spend two hours a day upon what I design for a just vindica- 
tion of myself, prineiples, and friends, from the aspersions 
cast upon them in the narrative of the plot printed in Eng- 
land. I would be carefhl of giving offence in the use of 
recreations. I would endeavour to moderate my patsions 
upon all occaaioua, I would guard against evil speaking, 
being so very unbecoming a Christian. I would endeavour to 
commit myself unto God in well doing without giving way 
to sinful anxiety upon the one hand, or indiscreet managing 
of my affairs on the other. I would endeavour to acknow- 
ledge God in providences of one hind and another. I would 
endeavour to be meek and lowly, and yet labour in a prudent 
way to keep up the respect, and authority of my miniaterial 
station, and so much the more that it is under snch contempt 
both with good and bad." 

Carstares' kind design of bringing his father away from 

the saddened home in Edinburgh, and the oppressed life of 

Scotland, to the peace and freedom that he had found on the 

banks of the Rhine, was not to be accomplished. While bis 

• CuMwell Papers, vol. i. p. 108. 
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eon was lying iQ prison Id November 1684, and when the 
Privy Council were dealing with the Presbyterians in a spirit 
of more than usual harshness, John Carstares had made up- 
his mind to quit Scotland, and bad applied to the Secretary 
of State for a passport. " Seeing," he wrote, " as it would 
seem, it is resolved that all Presbyterian nonconform minis- 
ters shall be either perpetually imprisoned or exiled his 
Majesty's dominions, 1 beseech your Lordahip to grant me 
your Lordship's pass to go out of my native country (where 
I thought I would have been permitted to die, being an aged 
man . . . ) anclogged with any gravaminous condition, as 
of not exercising my ministry, &c." * But now heavier sorrow 
and infirmity had bowed him down, and be was in no con- 
dition to leave home and join William in the pleasant BliiD&- 
land, where Gleve looked, from its gentle slopes, across the 
ancient river. The day of his own departure was drawing 
near, and be was never to see his son's face again. Not the 
least among the griefs, which saddened bis last days, was the 
thought of the exiled sod, and of the daughter whom he 
feared he was about to lose — for Sarah had resolved to go 
oat to her husband in Carolina, much to the distress of her 
family. William writes to her in November, while she was 
entertaining this project; "Thou art very, very dear to me, 
and tby afflicted condition goes very near to me, I cannot 
without heaviness think upon tbee and thine. God himself 
be your comforter, and clear your way before you — helping 
you to quiet submission to his holy will. The Lord that 
bath fed you all your life long nntil now, — the angel which 
hath kept you from many evils that you might have been . 
trysted with, even the God before whom our dear father doth, 
and our now glorified mother (upon whom I cannot think, or 
speak, with dry eyes) did walk — bless yourself, husband, and 
the lads. ... It was judged convenient for preventing of 
after trouble that upon my coming here I should apply 
myself to some of the government, shewing that I came 
oat of Britain without being concerned in late busine^es 
• Wtdrow, voL iv. p. 89. 
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there, which I did. And in anawer to the auderwritten 
paper,* which you may shew your father, I hare had a letam 
from the Duke of Braudenbargit under hia hand and seal, 
giving all protection and encoaragemeDt within his lands, 
not only to me, but to all others comingfor consciencie' sake 
out of SritaiD, excepting only those who have been concerned 
in the late insurrections some months ago, whom he says 
be cannot but upon the King of England's desire, cause to 
remove out of hia territories." 

On the morning of the 5th of February, 1686, John Carstares 
died, in his lodging in Edinburgh. His danghters were beside 
him, and he gave them all his blessing, adding, as he did so, 
" Yea, and they shall be blessed." He called Suah q>eciaUy to 
him, and gave her a solemn chaise, which he enjoined her to 
convey both to her husband and her eldest brother, that they 
should never again meddle with any work but what properly 
belonged to them, as ministers of the gospel. Some one asked 
him what he thought now of the times and the state of the 
nation. " If I be not far mistaken of the words and ways of 
God," he answered, " the heart of God is not toward these 
men, Notwithstanding all their successes and prevailings of 
a long time against the people and work of God, I am per- 
suaded tandem hona eavta triumphabU." " I leave," he said, 
" my children and family to God, who gave them, and who 

" " A copy of the paper given in by me to the govenunent here : Cmn 
Gulielmns CaiBtarea hnc ex BritannU, sedem hie per aliquod tempus 
figendi, ergo veuerit, auj esae dusit officii illuatre hujus ducatus Regimen 
ccrtiuB hcere, se ob nulla crimjna iode disce«usse ; sed tantum ut libera, 
in exierig regiooibua, frueretur cooacientia, com sese omnibus qnood eccle- 
aiaaiica in Britamiia institutis couformare nan poasit ; humitliiDe igitur 
petit ut serenissiini Electoria protections fruatur, et hiace in regionibuB, 
bona cum R^minia venia, aecura degat, Deoque guo libere imerriat.'' 

t The Duchy of Clevo fell to the Duke of Brandenburg in 1666: "a 
naturally opulent country, of fertile meadowa, ahipptug capabilitiea, metalli- 
ferous bills ; and at thin time, in consequence of the Dutch-Spaniah War, 
and the multitude of Protestant nfogeea, it was getting filled with in- 
genious indnstries." Carlyle's'Friedrioh.'vol.Lpp. 303, 847. Thapresent 
Duhe was Friedrich Wilhelm, " the great Elector," the Prince of Uranga'a 
uncle by marriagp, " a pious God'f«aring man rather, slaanch to hia 
Prulcatanliinn and his Bihlu." Ibid. p. 352. 
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will be their portion.* If it vrerd possible that Christ and his 
interests could ruin, I had much rather ruio and fall with 
him, than stand with any, or all, the powers in the world ; 
but as I am persuaded those cannot perish, so am I confident 
in the Lord they shall revive in all the charches of Christ." 
- Among his last words were, " I am dying, and dying in the 
Lord, and now I have nothing to do but to die."t 

On the 24th of February, Carstares writes to his sisters : " I 
have had the heavy tidings of the removal of my dearest and 
very worthy father, whose death hath many aggravating con- 
siderations as to me, beyond what it hath to any of you. O 
for the blessing of so sad a stroke ! It hath a loud language, 
God himself help to know and to conform to it. Our loss is 
such as can be made up in none but God. let as seek to 
have this great want supplied there ! Let us be on our gnard 
against distrusting despondence upon the one hand, and 
nnconcemedness on the other. The holy God be submitted 
to and not quarrelled with, and yet his rods suitably regarded. 
The taking away of our very dear and tender-heartfd and 
concerned petrents carries on it very Tislble marks of great 
love on God's part to them, whom in tender care he would 
not have to see the evils that seem to be at hand, but would 
house them before the storm should blow ; but O I the dis- 
penaation looks dark as to us : — Lord grant that we may walk 
humbly with him. Now, dear sisters, let me once again 
desire you to rest assured that yon shall find me a faithful 
affectionate and concerned brother. The want of your 
parents, and of such parents, cannot be made up by me, bat 
what fihail be in my power for your comfoi-t and help shall 
not be wanting. I would have you ordering your affairs so 
as we may be together as soon as is possible. My poor wile 
is equally concerned with me in you all and most affection- 
ately remembers you." In a paragraph specially addressed 
to Sarah he says : *' Pray leave behind thee (tho' thy going 
is heavy to me, but alas I tby great ties are loosed) one of 

* For John CarEtajes' Will, Bee Appendix. 

t Ferrie, p. 46. * Analects,' voL iii. pp. 52-3. 
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thy babies, and Johoie if thoa please, that I may ehev to 
him tbe kindness I owe to thee, and the saTonry memory of 
him whose name he bears." 

Id a sabeeqaent letter (April 10), he saya : " 1 thank you 
heartily for Johnie. He shall be as my own. I take it very 
kindly also yoa sent me those things, which I shall prize much 
as remembrances of my dear and tender-hearted parents. 
I woald hare my sisters with me so soon as they can 
come. We shall very well agree how to live together ; and 
I would have all my dear father's books brought to Edin- 
burgh, for it is like I may send for them shortly. I am not 
yet fully determined where to take up my settled abode for 
the rest of the summer and the following winter, if the Lord 
shall spare so loDg, but shall qnickly, I hope, come to a 
resolution. My wife will go to England, I think, in a little 
time, but make as short stay as may be." 

Johnie, after all, was not sent to his nncle, and His. Dun- 
lop, instead of emigrating to Carolina, joined with her sisters 
in taking a house (in Edinburgh, I eondnde), where they 
lived tt^ther until the Revolution. 

Before the beginning of the winter of 1686-7 Carstares 
left Cleve, and took up his abode at Leyden. There were 
many advantages in this change. At Leyden he was near 
his former friends, and the large Scotch colony, in Utrecht. 
His old tutor, Mr. Sinclair, who had been for several years 
an exile, was close at hand in the Scots' charch at Delft.* 
Botterdam — the home of his brother and his cousin, and a 
port in constant communication with Britain — was only seven- 
teen miles distant. But no doubt the chief attraction of 
Leyden was its immediate vicinity to the Hague and the 
Court of the Prince of Orange. Carstares' discreet, and 
courageous silence under his torture, when a few words 
would have secured his own release, and made revelations 
disastrous to the Prince, had greatly enhanced the esteem 
and confidence which William had long entertained for him. 
He was now admitted to his most eoufidential counsels, and 
" Steven, p. 205. 
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he became also the intimate friend of Bentincb. Oa Car- 
etaree' jadgment of characters and circttmstancea William 
felt he could rely, no ]&aa than on his well-tried silence and 
discretion. In consulting him, he ran none of the risks which 
he incorred from Burnet's talkative officioasness and self- 
Bafficiency; and when Bamet, at tlie peremptory desire of 
King James,* was forbidden to see the Prince and Princess, 
Garstaree was drawn into still closet relations with William 
— ^relations which gained an ofScial sanction from his ap- 
pointment as one of the Prince's chaplains. Of all this, 
however, we leam nothing, or next to nothing, from his 
letters to his sisters, which are the only ones extant of this 
period. They are occnpied with family- affairs, or such per- 
sonal details as lie apart from any political connection. He 
does not even announce the appointment which he received 
early in 16SS to be second minister of the Scota' church in 
Leyden, — a charge founded hy the Prince solely on hia 
chaplain's t account, and endowed as a kind of provision for 
him. The letters are full of his brotherly interest in his 
family at home, and especially in Sarah, who evidently was 
his favourite sister. " Yon are dear to me," he writ«s to her, 
" and shall find that yon are eo, if Providence shall capacitate 
me to testify it-. My wife hath sent each of your babies a 
ducaton to buy them gloves, and each of yon two, as a small 
token of her great respect You must not take this ill, for 
it is much the fashion in England to send their friends, upon 
occasions, some such little small things as remembrances 
of them." 

" If there shall be an Act of Indemnity," he writes in 
September 1687, " I intend, if the Lord will, to be with you 
for some months; but Thave little inclination to be in the 
reverence of some men, tho' I have a strong inclination to 
see you all." 

He had vowed never to return to Scotland until he should 
see " things there go in another channel." Had the turn 
of the tide begun then ? Had a Stuart learned wisdom 

• Burnet, vol. iii. p. 173. t Stfvcn, p. 312. 
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and charity, and forBworn bigotry and despotism? How 
came Acts of Indemnity to be expected from the master 
of Claverhooae, and the patroa of Jeffreys? A glance at 
the history of the nnquiet years, which had passed since 
Carstares got oat of prison, will throw some light on these 
points, and will prepare ne for the great crieiB, now fast 
approaching, which was to bestow on the Datch Stadtholder 
the sceptre wrenched from the mean and incapable hand of 
James, to restore the exiles of liberty and religion to their 
satire soil, and to regenerate the political life of Britain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



In&tuated policy of Jamea in England — Party of the Prince of Orange 
— Affairs of Scotland — James Sleuart, Caratares, and Fagel — The Inva- 



"Netee king mounted the throne of England," aaya the 
judicial Hume,* " with greater advaatageB than James, nay 
possessed greater facility, if that were any advantage, of ren- 
dering himself and his posterity absolute ; bat alt these for- 
tunate circumstances tended only, by his own misconduct, to 
bring more sadden rain upon him. The nation seemed 
disposed of themselves to resign their liberties, bad he not, 
at the same time, made an attempt upon their religion ; and 
he might even have succeeded in surmounting at once their 
liberties and their religion, had he conducted his schemes 
with common prudence and discretion." He possessed a 
large revenne independent of parliamentary control, and a 
standing army, strong and disciplined, of which he was the 
absolute master. The old malcontents and champions of 
liberty, in the days of his father and brother, were no more, 
and no others seemed prepared to follow in their steps. The 
efforts made, early iu his reign, by Argyll and Monmouth, to 
OTerturn hie government in ii^otland and England, came to 
an ignominious end in both kingdoms. When the King 
opened his English Parliament in November 1685, he stood 
before his peers and commoners, prosperous, powerful, and 
confident But the blind lust of arbitrary power, and the 
bitter zeal of superstitions fanaticism which infected his hard 
heart and narrow intelligence, early betrayed themselves, 
and dissipated whatever hopes his subjects bad formed of a 
free and peaceful reign. 

' Hume (chap. Ixx.), vol. viii. p. 230. 
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His leading idea was soon perceived, aiid it was to rule his 
kingdoDos, indepeodent of the law and of Parliament, and in 
the interests of the Church of Kome. The sturdy spirit of 
Euglish FroteBtaatiam was not long of being roused, and 
expressed its alarm through the warning voice of the houses 
of Lords and Commons. Even the slavish Parliament of 
Scotland, which, after the King's accession, had aolemDly 
expressed 'i\» " abhorrence of all principles which are contrary 
or derogatory to the King's sacred, sapreme, absolute power 
and authority,"* shrank from the proposal to grant full tole- 
ration to the King's co-religionists. Both Farliamenta were 
speedily pror<^ed, and James essayed to govern alone and 
absolute. The infatuated and suicidal course of his policy in 
England is too well known to need recapitulation. The 
standing army, the assertion of the " dispensing power," the 
official employment of Eoman Catholics, the High Commis- 
sion, the " regulating " of the charters, the embassy to Borne, 
the illegal remission of tests and penal laws, the dismissal 
of Rochester and Clarendon, the appointment of Tyrconnel 
in Ireland, were all grievances, lesser or greater, which 
not only alarmed and irritated the nation, but seemed to 
mark a reckless and unresting progress away from Protes- 
tantism and liberty, towards Popery and tyranny, the end 
whereof none liked to forecast. At length things began 
to ripen and draw together to the consummation. The King 
had practically abolished Parliament ; he had overstepped 
the sacred precincts of the law, and he thought he might 
with impunity venture to interfere with the rights of the 
Church and the Universities. Here, however, be reached the 
limits of forbearance. The attempt to extort from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge a degree for a Benedictine monk forced 
that great, learned, and conservative corporation, whose 
loyalty was unquestioned, to a simple choice between the 
orders of the King and the laws of the land.t The attempt to 

* Dalrymple, ToLi. p. 76. 

t "I could not tell vh&K to do — dccliDohuMajesty'ii letter or hU laws." 
Leiter from Dt. Foachell ^Vicc-Cbaucellor) to S. Pepys, Pei>ys' Corro- 
Bpondcuco. 
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foist a Bomau Catholic president QpoD Magdalen College, 
Oxford, drove that nniTeraity, whore attachment to the 
throne was proverbial, to the Bame fatal dilemma. In either 
case, coDBtitutional principle triumphed over courtly tradition 
and feudal sentiment ; and the triumph was the beginning of 
the end for the blind and bigoted monarch. 

The loyalty of the Church was shaken to its foundations 
by the assault on the universities ; and the trial of the seven 
bishops only completed the alienation of the olergy from the 
£ing, which that assault had first engendered. 

When Lord Dartmouth came to James to give hie report 
of Moumouth's execution, he said, "Yon have got rid of one 
enemy, but a more dangerous one remains behind."* When 
Argyll was carried prisoner into Renfrew, at the close of his 
disastrous expedition, he said to Thomas Crawford of Craw- 
fordsbnm, " Thomas, it hath pleased Providence to frown on 
my attempt, bat remember, I tell you, ere long One shall 
take up this quarrel, whose shoes I am not worthy to carry, 
who will not miscarry in his undertaking." t In neither case 
was the reference obscure. Had James possessed even slight 
political sagacity, he would bare understood that the thoughts 
of every British subject, who dreaded his arbitrary power and 
his popish superstitions and intrigues, must naturally turn to 
William of Orange. 

That wise and ambitious prince was, through hia marriage 
to the heiress of the throne, bound to take a watchful con- 
cern in the affairs of England; he was the sworn foe of 
that great potentate, the enemy of civil freedom and of the 
reformed ^ith, to whom Charles and James had meanly 
truckled ; he was the recognised head of the Protestant in- 
terest in Europe. Long ere James had ascended the throne 
the Scottish exiles, and safTerers for conscience' sake, had 
hoped in bis son-in-law, as the future champion of their 
rights ; and now the mind of England, also, turned to him as 
the only possible deliverer from evils that were becoming in- 

• I>ft1rymple, part i. book ii. p. 69. 
t Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 2S)y. 
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supixirtable. No doabt William had foreseen that it would 

tbua turn to bim. He had done nothing, openly, to form a 

party in Eogland, or to promote opposition to the King ; but 

indications are not wanting that his influence bad been at 

work, in more than one of the diBaffected movements of the 'J^ 

time. Tbe expedition of Monmonth was organised with hi8\^ 4"^ ^^ 

connivance. Carstares, acting for the Prince, paid Wishart, |t-T >* '*'»** 

the ma8t«r of tbe vessel in which Argyll sailed from Holland I p i**'*"^ 

(" of whose honesty and willingness to serve bis Highness," he 

was fnlly assarod.*) In either case we note the influence ; 

we perhaps cannot decide as to the motive ; though in the one, 

a rival was certain to be put out of tbe way ; and in the 

other, it was not improbable that tbe allegiance of a whole 

nation might be shaken by a saccessful inBurrection. 

Now, however, in 1687, 'William began to lend himself 
more frankly, though still with caution, to English political 
intrigue. He had been anxious to maintain a dntiful friend- 
ship with his father-in-law as long as be could hope, through 
this friendship, to secure tbe alliance of England in his • 

designs against France. When he saw that tbe King no 
longer representod the nation, or commanded the sympathies 
of his people, and that the support of England against the 
aggression of France could be gained withoat her King more 
easily than with him, be did not scruple to become the beeid 
of the secret and rapidly-spreading combination of parties 
hostile to James. 

Tbe missions of William's envoys, Dykvelt and Sulestein, 
compacted the alliance between their master and tbe English 
opposition ; and by the time Zulestein returned to Holland, 
while the forms of decent friendship were still preserved be- 
tween King James and his son-in-law, the reigning monarch 
and the foreign prince were practically rivals for the same 
sovereignty. Although James seems to have bad a dull 
perception of the truth, and might easily have divined the 
causes of bis own unpopularity, he never swerved in bis anti- 
Protestant crusade. Office after office was taken from 
* McCormick, p. 36. Afterwards ao admiral of tbo English fleet. 
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CbuTchmen to be bestowed, in virtue of the diapensing 
power, OD Boman Catholice. Step hj step the Itomish eccle- 
eiaatics were advaiiced to greater liberty and honour. The 
King woald listen to no counsel ; though there is no donbt 
his Boman Catholic advisers, and even the Pope himself, 
suggested to him the necessity of mingling discretion with 
his zeaL* 

It was hard for any intelligent observer of James's charac- 
ter and poller^ to believe that he was, at heart> a lover of the 
rights of conscience and civil and religions liberty; and accord- 
ingly, his measurea of toleration in England were regarded 
with general suspicion. The common conviction was that, 
under the flimsy cloak of an indulgence to the long harassed 
dissenters, he intended to introduce Popery with all the autho- 
rity and dignity which it had arrogated before the Reforma- 
tion. Even the dissenters looked askance upon a freedom, 
conferred by a prince who had been the most rigorons oppressor 
of the Covenanters of Scotland, and who had congratulated 
Louis XIV. on his revocation of the Edict of Nantes-t The 
Church regarded his indulgences with a mixture of profes- 
sional jealousy and Protestant alarm. Statesmen, however 
they might approve, in theory, of equal religious freedom for 
every communion, could not but dread the practical results 
of the concession of the boon in the case of Roman Catholics, 
and disapprove of the royal prerogative being employed 
to forco upon the nation roeastires, not only repugnant to 
public feeling and opinion, but absolutely contrary to law. 
The republication of the ' Gnglish Indulgence ' in April, 
1688, and the remonstrance of the seven bishops, their trial 
and acquittal, and the sympathy which attended that ac- 
quittal, hastened on the crisis, and marked the last severances 
in the rupture between the nation and the King. The ill- 
omened birth of the Prince of Wales only quickened the 
universal sentiment of national distrust and dread. Within 
three weeks of that event, and on the very day of the 
• Dalrymple, part. i. book iv. 
t Dalrymple. Appciidin, pnrt i. p. 177. 
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acquittal of tlie bisbope, a formal invitatioD, signed by the 
seven cbief conspirators against Kiog James, waa despatched 
to the Prince of Orange. 

Meanwhile, how had things gone in Scotland ? Tiiey 
were at a dark enough pass at the time of James's accession. 
The extreme part; of the Fresbyteriaits, who now went by 
the name of the Society men or the Hill men, had drawn off 
farther than ever from all commerce with the indnlgcd, or 
even with those moderate men, who were di^Kised to await in 
patience the issne of events. 

In October and November, 168i, they had published the 
' Apologetical Declaration,* drawn np by their leader Ben- 
wick. It was a stem and threatening manifesto,* which, 
practically, declared a war of retaliation against all the 
minions and emissaries of the government, all abettors of 
the persecution, all informers, especially " viperous and ma- 
licious bishops and curates." " The ' Apologetic Declaration ' 
carried terror into many breasts. Several cnrates, afraid of 
their lives, abandoned their parishes. Magistrates and in- 
formers could not go out in the dark, scarcely in the day, 
for fear of being shot down by some unseen hand. The very 
soldiery required to be more on their guard. A keen marks- 
man, from behind a dyke, might empty a saddle and be 
off in a twinkling. But government had now a stronger 
pretext than ever to hunt these men down, as professed mur- 
derers, and they did not fuil to take advantage of it An 
oath solemnly abjuring the declaration was formed. Different 
officers were commissioned to proceed to different parts of 
the country, with a sufficient military force. The inha- 
bitants were to be brought before them, and if any one 
hesitated to take the abjuration oath, he was to be shot 
upon the spot. To make matters still more sure, no one was 
to be allowed to pass from one part of the coantry to an- 
other without carrying with him a certificate of his loyalty, 
and this he could obtain only by taking the abjuration 
• So8 Wodrow, ToL iv. p. 168. 
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oatb."' ClaTerhoQse scoured the country, quartering troope 
on recusant pariahee, assietiDg those farourites, on whom 
goreroment had bestowed forfeited estates, to secure pos- 
Bession; ferreting out, early in the week, and punishing, 
those parishioners marked "absent" at the previous Sunday's 
service,' shooting oooh as would not take the oath.t The 
offer, on James's acceseion, of an indemnity to all peraonn 
below the rank of heritors, life-renters, or burgesses, who 
should take the oath of allegiance, was so clogged with con- 
ditions as to be, in effect, illusory \X and the merciless action 
of the Parliament more than counterbalanced the limited 
concessions of the King. A series of Acta was passed, directed 
against the Presbyterians, and exceeding in severity all pre- 
vious legislation. These acts made it treason to acknowledge 
the Covenant ; treason to refuse evidence against attenders 
at coDventicles ; treason, and a capital crime, to preach 
either in a house or in the fields, or to attend a conventicle 
out of doors. The insurrection of Argyll afibrded only too 
fair an excuse for redoubled rigour in the application of these 
enactments, and for a harsher licence to the military op- 
pressors of the western regions, in which Argyll had hoped 
to find bis chief support ; but where he discovered, to his 
ruin, that the heart and enei^ of the people were too 
thoroughly cruabed to respond to his appeal. 

No eflbrt has been spared, by the apologists of the govern- 
ment of James, to impart a constitutional and clement 
aspect to his Scotch administration, and to throw a dubious 
haze around the alleged sufferings of the Presbyterians. 
Probably, as in all cases where popular passion has been 
deeply stirred, the sufferings have been in some points ex- 
aggerated, and the story occasionally has been touched with 
imaginative or picturesque details. But, on the whole, there 
is no possibility of denying a vast mass of arbitrary cruelty 
and illegal oppression. 

" Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 236. t Burton, vol. vii. 545. 

X Fountaiiihsll, p. 621. 
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Tliu bttnislimeota to tbe Plantatiotis, the-enormouB fines, the 
borrors of Dannotter,* are proved bistorical facts. Without 
undue credulity, ne may Bay the same of the great majority of 
Wodrow's cases of murder, torture, fining, and imprison- 
ment. It has beeo a fashion among Jacobite and Episcopal 
writers to decry the historian of the " Sufierings ;" but his 
narrative is in too many instances authenticated by external 
testimony to be thrown aside as legendary. Hume, who 
wrole bis own aoconat of the reigns of Charles and James 
within seventy years of the period, oonsidered Wodrow a 
mnch better authority than Buruet.t Tbe credulity and 
prejudice which Mr. Uill Burton lays to his charge,} althongh 
he testifies that " few works are more truthful than his 
History," were qualities inseparable from every Scotsman who, 
attempting to decipher and relate tbe history of his church 
and country between tbe years 1662 and I6S8, sbonid sit 
down to the task within thirty years of the Kevolution.§ 

The battle of Wodrow's trustworthiness has been lately 
fouglit at two crucial points — the story of the " Chriatian 
Carrier," and that of the " Wigton Martyrs ;" and at each he 
has gained a decided trinmph. The late Mr. W. E. Aytoun {{ 
lent all the enthusiasm of the poet of the cavaliers, and all 
the skill of an accomplished lawyer, to the enterprise of 
proving the Christian carrier to be little else than a mythical 

* Where 167 men uid women were crammed together into a vault, 
imkle deep m mire, and with but one window. Afterwords some of them 
were removed to another vault; where they could get » little fresh air 
only by lying down, in turns, beside a chink in the wall. Some trying W 
escape were caught, laid on their backs on a bench ; and matches tied 
betwaeu the fingers of both hands, were kept burning for three hours 
until the bones were catoined, Wodrow, vol. Iv. p. 324. 

t Hume, vol. viii. p. 164. 

t Burton, voL vii. p. 570, note. 

t My own experience of Wodrow, aa far as it goes, is in favour of his 
accuracy. In every important detail where 1 have been able to com] are 
his statements with other, and original, authorities, 1 have found him 
right Mr. Foi, I may remark, bears a eimilar tostiiuony in his ' History 
of the Reign of James II.' 

11 Appendix to later editions of ' Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.' 
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personage ; but he foUs to shake the namtiTe of Wodrow, 
at to explain away the damning facts of the case, as ad- 
mitted by Clarerhoase himself.* In the delirious pages of 
Mr. Mark Napiert every conceivable pretext for disbelieving 
the execution of the WJgton martyrs is paraded at length ; 
but the dispassionate and ezbaastive investigation of the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Glaaserton,? has. left no doubt, in any 
impartial mind, that the story as tolil by Wodrow is in all 
important particulars substantially correct 

The persecution gradually concentrated itself upon the 
outlawed Society people. The great body of the Presby- 
terians was by this time effectually crushed, Yery few of 
the ministers survived, in Scotland. The ncmcouformiug 
gentry were either bam'shed, forfeited, or forced into inactive 
submission by ruinous fines. The yeomen and peasantry 
were much reduced in numbers by slaughter, exile, and im- 
prisonment ; and those who remained were quite unable to 
contend longer against a ruthless military coercion. Thu^ 
from very want of fuel, the fire dwindled, although there was 
DO reason to believe the principles of persecution had been 
renounced by the King or government. It was, therefore, 
with a mixture of wonder and doubt, that the nation heard it 
alleged that the King proposed to grant an indulgence, and 
that he was in &vour of the removal of the tests and penal 
laws. James was not adroit enough to do anything to dis- 
arm the shrewd suspicion of his designs. Be openly an- 
nounced his wish to relieve his Boman Catholic subjects from 
tests andpenalties; and finding that his Parliament would 
not help him in this, he did it by virtue of his royal prero- 
gative, but tried to render the act less generally offensive by 
extending his toleration to the Presbyterians also. 

* Napier's ' Life uid Times of CkverhouBe,' vol. i. p. HI. 

t ' Case for the Crown.' Auj Etudent, aniiouB to catch a last glimpse 
of all the ngliest features of Scotch Jacobitism and Kpiscoiiacj, should 
nerve himself to read Mr. Mark Napier, although the bluntness of moral 
discernment, tlie nncoiisciouB brutality of sentiment, and the ekborao 
friskioess of style, are very trying to one's patience. 

J ' History Vindicated, &c,' 
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By tbe first lodulgetice, of the 12tb of February, 1687, 
though all persons conntenancing; field conventicles were to 
be prosecuted according to the utmost BSTerity of law, the 
" moderate Presbyterians " were allowed to meet, in private, 
to hear indulged ministers ,- while all laws, customs, and con- 
stitutions against Roman Catholics were abolished, and they 
were made free to exercise their religion and eligible for all 
public offices.* llie inequality between the boon to the 
I^resbyterians aad that to the Roman Catholics waa so 
glaring, and created so much distrust, that the King, by a 
proclamation of tbe 5th of July, tbongh still proscribing 
field meetings, greatly relaxed the former limitations, and 
left the Presbyterians virtually at liberty to worshij> God 
freely and openly, according to their conscience.t 

Even among the Privy Councillors and bishops, some were 
found who refused to follow their master here and to concur 
in this policy, or sanction by their approval his unconsti* 
tuUonal exercise of the royal prerogative. But the King 
could pack a Privy Council as easily as revoke a penal law. 
The recusant Pukes of Hamilton and Queensberry were dis- 
placed. The Archbishop of Glasgow and tbe Bishop of Dun- 
keld were tnmed oat of their sees. Sir George Mackenzie 
was superseded. A ministry was formed, partly of Roman 
Catholics, partly of Presbyterians. Among tbe former was 
the pervert Perth, with his brother Melfort ; among tbe latter 
waa Sir John Dalrymple, son of the exiled Lord Stair. James, 
when Duke of Tork, had been the means of driving Stair 
from bis high office of Lord President ; Sir John had himself 
lain for many months in prison, but now he accepted a place 
from his former Oppressor, and was appointed Lord Advocate 
in the room of Sir George Mackenzie. Sir John's elevation 
was counselled by Sunderland, who hoped thereby to promote 
a political union between tbe Presbyterian and Popish parties, 
Bifl own purpofie was a different one, and embraced revenge 
for the past injuries infiicted on himself and his family, and 
the overthrow of the despotism under which his country was 
• \Vo'ln)w, vi.1. iv. pp. 417-18. f Ibid. v. 1. iv. p. 427. 
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ground down. Associated witK him, and with Melfort, was 
James Stenart, the accuser of Lauderdale and the adviser of 
Argyll.' 

The very fact of attempting such a union is the clearest 
proof of the political imbecility of James, The fusion 
of two irreconcilable forces was impossible, A hatred of 
popery, and of the ecclesiastical domination which popery 
symbolised, was one of the most powerful and pervading 
constituents in Scottish national character. Prelacy — espe- 
cially popish prelacy — was held in general and sincere ab- 
horrence. Even those who accepted Episcopacy did so with 
no mediaeval &ith in the order of bishops. To men like Sir 
George Mackenzie, the establishment of Episcopacy seemed 
the simplest way of putting an end to wearisome religions 
quarrels and disputes, and to the coarse sway of a body of 
clergy whose religion was full of puritanism, and whose 
politics were dangerously democratict A moderate Episco- 
pacy, favoured by the Court, and backed by the august 
example and traditions of the Cliurch of England, appeared 
more likely, than a somewhat divided and turbulent Pres- 
• Dalrrtnple, part i. book iv. Burnet, vol, iit. FoDnlaiaball. Wod- 

t AmoDg many corroboraUons of what I state, oae nay be specially 
quoted. Evelyn, in hia diary (9th of Match, 1690) Bftye, "I dined 
at the Bishop of St Asaph's , . . with the famous lawyer Sir Qeoi^ 
HcEenzie . , . . He related to na many particulars of Scotland, the 
present aad condition of it, the inveterate hatred which the Presbyterians 
show to the family of the Stewarts, and the exc«ediQg tyranny of those 
bigots, who acknowledge no superior on earth, in civil at divine matters, 
maiotaiaing that the people only have the right of government; their 
implacable hatred to the Episcopal order, and Church of England." He 
then proceeds to a statement, which Mr. Disraeli muat have recollected 
when he penned his account (in ' Lothair ') of the origin of the United 
Presbyterian Church. "He observed that the first Presbyter dissents from 
our discipline were introduced by the Jesuits' order, about the 20 of 
Queen Elizabeth ; a famous Jesuit among them faining himself a Protes- 
tant, and who was the first who bi^n to pray extempory, and brought in 
that which they since called and are still so fond of, praying by the Spirit. 
This Jesuit remained many years before he was discovered, afterwards died 

in Scotland, where he was buried at having yet on his raonumcnt 

' Rosa inter BjMnas.' " Evelyn's ' Memoirs,' edition of 1827, vol. iii, p. 293, 
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bytery, to fostei a national religion, under whose aospices 
thoDglitfal and peaceful men could lire, and cnltivate trade, 
or letters, or politics, in quiet. Scottish Episcopacy became 
persecuting tbrongb its unprincipled use of the engines, 
which the State provided for the purpose of establishing it 
OD a firm basis ; but in itself it was the nerTeless creature of 
the State, and not one of its bishops dared to lift his voice, 
with the old independence and authority of a Douglas or a 
Grutbrie. When, therefore, James showed his intention of 
forcing upon Scotland (where Episcopacy, by dint of twenty- 
six years of persecution, bad almost sncceeded in making a 
Bolitode which it might call peace) a new agent of religious 
Btxite, a new element pregnant wiUi all the worst characters 
of the discord, schism, and spiritual tyranny, with which 
moderate and enlightened men must always be at war, there 
was a revolt. No wise man desired that the old battle should 
be fought over again, and with deadlier weapons. 

The majority of the bishops, Privy Councillors, and nobility, 
who were the minions of the Court] gave way to the royal will; 
but a few, who, amidst all the excesses of the persecution, bad 
not lost the instincts of statesmen, either openly remonstrated 
or stood silently aloof. Others, like Dalrymple and Stenart, 
who had hitherto been among the persecuted, now saw the 
turning of the tide, and came forward to take advantage of it ; 
understanding well that when the issue came to b'e between 
Popery and Presbytery in Scotland the decision would be sharp 
and quick, and probably not caring much how it should fare 
in the meantime with the Episcopal establishment, which 
stood perplexed and disarmed between the two. 

The King's indulgence was, of course, indignantly scouted 
by the extreme Covenanters, who disdained to acknowledge 
an earthly monarch's right either to sanction, or to prohibit, 
their worship of their God. The great body of the Pres- 
byterians, however, availed themselves of the indulgence. 
Several of the exiled ministers returned from Holland. 
Those who were scattered through Scotland met in Edin- 
burgh, and sent up a letter of thanks to tlie King, to which 
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he graciously replied in the unwonted terms : " We lore you 
well . . . We reBolve to protect you in your liberty, reli- 
gion, and properties, all your life." " Congregations began 
to be formed, and to " call " the ministers of their choice in 
the old fashion, Carstares, for one, receiving a call to Glasgow.! 
large and spacious places of worship were erected in many 
of the townf, and eyea in some country parishes. The old 
meetings of Presbyteries and Synods, onder their own mode- 
rators, were partially revived. The strong Presbyterian 
leaven revealed its presence and power all through the South 
and West, as soon as the iron repression of the " killing time" 
was lightened. 

This, then, was the position of afTairs when Carstares, 
expecting that an Act of Indemnity would accompany the 
indulgence, spoke of coming over to spend some months 
with his kindred in Scotland. He had been led to lot^ 
for an indemnity by James Stenart, with whom he was in 
constant correspondence, and whose letters played no un- 
important part among the preparatives of the Bevolution. X 
In the end of the year 1686 William Penn went to Holland 
on a mission from King James. His instructions were to 
repreisent to the Prince of Orange the wisdom and charity of 
the King's policy of toleration, and to influence, if possible* 
the British refugees in its favonr. The plausible Quaker 
did his best, and believed that he made a convert iu James 
Steuurt. On his return to London he told the King no man 
could do him better service among the fanatical Scots. 
Steuart'a pardon was made out ; Albeville, James's envoy in 

• Wodrow, vol. iv. p. 428. ' Hind let Loose,' p. 203. 

t Graham Dunlop US3. 

} Ix)rd Macaulaj (chapter vii.) giveHnvery impcrrcctonlUneof Stcuart's 
aotinss before the Revolution. He Bpeaks of "a letter" addressed by him 
to Fagel, which drew forth Fagel's celebrated reply. There was no such 
letter. Steuart correaponded with Carstares, and Carafarea conveyed his 
views to Pago! and the Prince. There aie twonty-two of his letters to 
Carstares among the Graham Dunlop MS8., copies of which, in Wodrow's 
hand, are to be seen in 8vo. No. 30, of the Wodrow MSS., in the Advocates' 
Library. 
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Holland, assured him he should find himself not only in 
safety, bat in favour, in Britain, and he accordingly left 
Utrecht for London, having first assured William of his 
steadfast fidelity to his interests.* His oondnot at this point, 
and subeequently, is one of the mauy moral enigmas of that 
onbappy time. That a man so astnte, so experienced — whose 
great legal skill and learning aU his contemporaries admired 
— whoae loyalty to Presbytery and to liberty had been proved 
by yean of forfeiture and exile— should have been won over, 
by William Penn, to believe in James's honesty of purpose iu 
the matter of the indulgences and penal laws, is almost in< 
credible. That a man apparently so honest and religions, so 
intelligent in hia moral discemmenta, should have stained 
himself with the treachery of acting aa he did, if he had no 
confidence in James's good laith, is as hard to believe. The 
problem evidently perplexed those who bnew him better 
Uian we da His own kinsman, the author of the 'Denham 
Memoir ' in the Coltnesa Collections, confesses that he finds it 
hard to judge of bis motives. Burnett cannot decide whether 
he really believed in the King's sincerity or sot Dabymplef 
is uncertain whether he was actuated by " the affectation of 
loyalty natural to a new convert, or by a refinement of re- 
venge." Probably the real explanation of his conduct is, 
that wearied of exile, and hopeless of upsetting the esta- 
blished order of Church and State in Scotland by further 
plotting, he deemed it his wisest course to fall m with the 
King's policy, and adapt it, as best he could, to the end 
(which as a patriot he held in view) of securing some measure 
of civil and religious liberty for his native country. Like 
all moderate men, or trimmers, however, he attracted the 
suspicion and dislike of the vehement among both parties. 
The more rigid PresbyteriaDS thought he betrayed the 
principles of the Covenant. The ardent royalists accused 
him of undermining the throne of the sovereign whom he 

* Coltneas CoUectiooo, pp. 88-9. 
t Bornet, voL iiL p. 214. 
X Dalrfmplc, port i. book iv. 
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jirofesaed to serTe.* That he helped to pave the way for 
the IterolutioQ is, at all evente, certain. 

In a long series of letters addressed to Caretarea, extend- 
ing through the whole of 1687, he urges on the Prince of 
Orange a compliance with the policy of Jamee. The tone of 
the earlier letters is not so confident as that of those written 
under the immediate inspiration of the King's presence, 
which evidently had a certain influence, not the leas distin- 
guishable by the reader becaase of the writer's disclaimers. 
On the ISUi of July he writes, from Windsor, that it is a 
mistake to imagine that " the liberty " was originated by 
priests or Jesuits, and not by His Majesty's " own good sense 
and reason." The King, who must have either been at his 
elbow as he wrote, or have sketched what be was to say, is 
full of regret at the Prince's and Princess's disapproval of 
his measures. They ought to yield to his wishes, and in so 
doing gratify not only him, bat the " far greater and better 
part of the nation;" and then they might depend on the 
King giving the Prince Ml satisfaction aa to the succession 
to tlie throne.t 

Again, on tlie 2Pth of July, be tbiiiks be has answered all 
the objections urged in a letter he has received from Car- 
stares, t ftnd has given such a confirmation of all that he had 
previously written, " from His Majesty himself, that I must 
still think it a fatality if your people remain obstinate . . . 
You wish for a union among all Protestants — and who would 
not ? — but believe me, the Church of England's irritation is 
such, and is now so visible in daily prints, that, if the Pro-' 
testant dissenters shall not at this time obtain a legal 
establishment, they sliall be crushed more than ever, when 
once this precarious liberty expires." 

• Burnet, voL iii. p. 216. Balcarreg' 'Account, &c,' p. 11, 1st edition 
of 1714. 

t It waA alleged that the King aimed at dispoaing of the cruwD, by way 
of testament, to whom he Bhould think a proper successor; and it was 
hinted that his choice might fall on hU natural son, tbe Duke of Beiwick. 
McConnick, pp, 27-8. Fountainhall, p. 812. 

X Carstares' part of this correepondeuce is not to be found. 
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He Qrges that the only security for the Donconformiats ia 
to hare tlie liberty, which the King had granted by royal 
prerogative, fised by law, and that in opposing this the Prince 
ia opposing the iDterests of the Protestants — not, as he may 
think, obstructing the elevation of the Papists, " I intreat," 
he continues, " let me, at least, prevail with you to come 
over ineognUo, and appoint me a meeting, were it but for an 
boor. If you have a secret permissiou from the Hague it 
would promise more. But, however, let na endeavour good 
all we can ; and I assure yon I have my warrant, thongli I 
was sorry to find it given so despondently, with a ' Well, 
well, but you will find him inflexible.' You say the want of 
an indemnity makes the Scots' liberty suspect; but I assure 
you His Majesty is most free to it, and it is only hindered at 
home by you may gueas whom, but such as never were for 
this liberty, and like well of the fining; without that the 
very liberty is more than Scots Presbyterians can bear, and 
that an indemnity with it would make them insupportable. 
But I'll tell you plainly, let tlie Prince consent and concur, 
and the Scots will get an indemnity, and his Highness all the 
satisfaction in other things be can demand." 

This letter was written, he says, subsequently, " not only 
with permission, but, according to His Majesty's mind, suf- 
ficiently expressed," and he is hurt at Carstarea' long delay 
and great " coldness " in replying to it. He is ready, and haa 
the King's commands, to cross to Holland, if a personal in- 
terview would be more effective than letters. The Prince 
and the Protestant dissentera, especially the Presbyterians, 
by oppoaing the liberty, are, in his opinion, only playing 
" the bishops' game," and " keeping up a scourge for their own 
back^" the intolerance of the Church of England being aore 
to increase. And they are doing this under a false impres- 
sion, for ever aince he came to England he baa seen that 
" security to a few Roman Catholics, and ease and safety to 
all his people, is that which His Majesty only desires." To 
all these pleas Carstares replied so cautiously and " coldly " 
as to show that they were urged to no purpose ; and Steuart 
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at last writes, ia October, &oin Ediobargh, thut he sees be 
need add no more to what he has said in vain already. 

Finally, from London, on the 6th of November, he says : 
" To tell you the truth, Preebyteriana are so feared and 
hated by you know whom in Scotland, and so strangely re- 
presented here, that it is much to keep up the liberty granted 
them, especially when they are so foolish as to give their 

[blank] all the advantages they can desire I am 

resolved to meddle no more in these matters. I hope men 
will not still say that I have been seeking self when they see 
I truly get nothing.* His Majesty truly doth rather increase 
his favour, and that is all I crave. Nay, I offered to him 
that, if he thought good, all Presbyteriana should be exduded 
from public trust, provided they might hare liberty only ; 
but he said he would have no such exclusions, though he 
knew I made the offer to remove the jealousies of some 
opposera." 

This long correspondence was carefully considered by the 
Prince, in consultation with Fagel, Carstares, and Burnet ; 
and it was decided that a reply, upon the whole subject, 
should be prepared, which might serve as a useful declara- 
tion of William's opinions and intentions. Fagel accordingly 
drew np a letter, that was rendered into English by Bumet,t 
in which, while it was declared that the Prince and Princess 
would gladly concur in abolishing any laws which attached 
penal consequences to certain religious opinions, they could 
not approve of the removal of the testa, or the admission of 
Koman Catholics to office. Steuart received this letter, and 
communicated it to Sunderland, to Melfort, who was "satis- 
fied" with it, and to the King, who was not. The King, he 
found, was " quite over that matter, being no way satisfied 
with the distinction made of the tests from the penal laws ; 

* In Jsnuuy, 1688, be got a peosicia of £300, said to be Tor " defiayiiig 
hia expenses to London." Fonntainhall, p. 847. 

^ Burnet, vol. iii. p. 215. Fagel's letter and Steuart'e reply to it, and also 
SBVeral extracts rroiii SCeuart's letters to Caratajes, were printed at the time, 
1687-8. Tliej will be found in tiie AdvocateB' Library, in a vulume of 
' TiacW,' numbered 567 ; No. 47, and one of jianiplilets, numbered ^j. 
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and no less positire that his Highness ie neither to be pre- 
Tailed upon, nor so mach as to be further treated with iu 
this matter," This being the King's attitude, the report of 
the publication and dissemination of Fagel's letter alarmed 
and irritated Steaart, who prob^ly dreaded both becoming 
the scapegoat of the royal anger at the utter failure of an 
undignified negotiation, and exposure to public dislike and 
distmst, on the discovery of the part he had played in the 
correspondence, to which Fagel's manifesto purported to be 
a reply. He writes to Carstares, on the 9th of December, 
begging that his letters be " suppressed and destroyed ;" but 
they had already served their turn. Fagel's manifesto was 
dispersed through England in thousands, and the late and 
rather lame response which Steuart published, in May, did 
nothing to erase the strong impression which the Dutch 
declaration had made upon the public mmd. 

During the whole course of these negotiations Carstares 
was near the Prince, and in confidential intercourse with him. 
William, in particular, consulted his judgment in regard to 
the antecedents and charactera of the many British refugees 
and malcontents, who resorted in erer larger numbers, to bis 
Court, and he used to assert that be never in a single instance 
found Carstares attempting to mislead him.* 

Burnet's complete silence about CarstareB is rather odd. 
It is probably the result of jealousy. In his answers to the 
criminal letters issued, in Scotland, against him in April 
1687, he says he is " wholly a stranger to Mr. Carstares, who 
is named as a witness agninst him," and does not know his 
face ; t but that this ignorance of his great patron's intimate 
counsellor and private chaplain should have continued until 
after the Revolution is exceedingly unaccountable, unless the 
one Scotch clergyman deoignedly avoided the other. Even 
in his narrative of his interview with the Prince after the 
lauding at Torbay, at which Carstares was present, Burnet 
does not refer to him, nor does he mention the religious scr- 
vice which followed the disembarkation, and which Carstares 

' McCormick, p. 25. t Wrxirow, v..l. ii-. p. 409. 
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coBdncted, at the head of the troops. Either the vain and 
forward Episcopalian thought the grave and discreet Pres- 
byterian chaplain beneath his notice ; or he discerned in him 
a rival influence i\'ith the Frinc^ strong enough to stir hia 
jealousy and dislike. 

The malcontents mustered more thickly. The emissaries 
passed more and more busily between London and the 
Hague. Letter after letter reached the Prince assuring him 
of support. The very army and navy of his hapless father- 
in-law wavered in their allegiance. Scotland, managed by 
Sir John Dalrymple and well-chosen agents of his father's, 
waa ready for revolt. At last the cool and wary champion, 
the centre of two nation's hopes, saw that the time had come 
to answer to the call, and raise his standard in defence of the 
" Protestant religion and the liberties of England." The 
final preparations, the voyage to Torbay, the successful 
landing, and the triumphant march to London, are among 
the most familiar pictures in history. 

Along with his Court-chaplaincy, Carsfares held, as I have 
already said, the office of second minister of the English 
Church at Leyden, to which he had been appointed early in 
1688.* On being required by the Prince to accompany the 
expedition to England, he obtained leave of absence from the 
burgomasterB of Leyden, but, with characteristic caution, he 
offered no resignation of his charge, while the issue of the 
enterprise was still unceitain. He sailed for England in the 
same ship with the Prince, and lauded with him. Burnet — 
who also was one of the royal chaplains, and who was in 
another vessel, with the Prince's household — got ashore as 
quickly as be could, and bustling up to the place where the 
Prince stood, began to aek inopportune questions about the 
proposed time and line of march. William, who had heard 
some heedless remark of the talkative divine, to the effect 
that it seemed predestined his Highness should not set foot 
on English soil, took him good-humooredly by the hand ; 
but made no further answer to his queries, than by asking 
• Steven, p. 312. 
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him what he thought of predestination now, and bidding 
him — if he would be busy — go consult the Canona.* Car- 
Btarea, who was standing beside the Prince during this 
colloquy, interposed with the suggestion that as soon as the 
troops should be safe on shore, it would be tight, and would 
produce a salutary eGTect not only on the army, but on the 
people of the country, that a solemn service of thankBgiving 
should be held. The Prince cordially assented. When the 
mea were all on shore, they were drawn np on parade, and 
Carstares performed divine serrice ; after which the troops, as 
they stood along the beach, joined in singing the 118th 
Fsalm before they encamped. This religious rite produced 
a profound impression on the army.t 

Carstares remained in constant attendance on William in 
his advance, and on his arrival in London. 

* VcCormiok, p. 34. Bnmet ; and note, vol. tti. 3S8. 

t McConnick, p. 34. Dairjtnple, port i.book vi. p. 160. Dalrymplewyfl 

this auggeation was the foundatioD of " the future favour of Carelarea," The 
regard in which William held Carstares was, however, of earlier date and 
deeper roandation. I find in the dedication to Caretares of Eohert Fleming's 
"Pindarick Poem," in memory of "William the Great," "to have been 
eight and tweoty years in hia service, and to have bad free and constant 
access to him all that time, and all this without a frown, is a thing, all 
circumstances being considered, that can hardly be paralleled in history," 
Twenty-eight years from 1702 carry us hock to 1674 — the Ume at which 
aa we have seen, Carstarea* first imprisoDment begao. 
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Farewell to Leydea — Scottieh Itevolution — Caretarea' jmaition — Pcesbyte- 
rians and Episcopaliaua — Dundee — Ecclesiastical conditiou of Scotland. 

Gabstases nerer went back to his congtegation ia the 
" Begyn Chapel," at Leyden. William could not dispense 
with his services at Court ; and soon after the successful 
revolution had established the Prince at Whitehall, Caretares 
gently took leave of Leyden in the following letter : — 

" A Lean Seigneuries, Me»»eigneur$ Lee Bourgae-JSaUlrei de la 
" Ville de Leyden. 

" Ajant dee obligatiouB si grandes, et en si grande nimibre, a vos 
SeigneurieB, qni enreut la bontS de me oonsidcirer d'ime mamore 
si particaliere lors que j'eetois en rotre ville, comme eetranger, et 
redoit k <[iutter le pais de ma naissanco, a fin de ponvoii aillenrs 
jouir dn repoB de ma conscience, qno jo ne ponvois avoir en ma 
patrie, je creu qn'il estoit de men devoir, de me oondoir d'nne 
moniere, qui ne donnoit a vos Saiguenries anoun snjet de croir 
qn'elloB avoient repandn lour favenrs but one personne qni ne scent 
pas lea faire valoir oonune il faut, et en avoir toute la recon- 
uoissanoe poeeible. G'est pourqnoy, MeeseignenrB, comme je ne 
vonloia pas, sans le conBentmont do vos Seignouries, entreprendro 
de disposer de ma personne en accompagnaotsa MajoatS du present, 
en Ba demiere expedition, laqaelle fut entreprise aveo antant do 
hazard qn'elle a este snivie et couronnS d'nn Bucoes glorienz ; qui, 
comme il a et4, sera encore a ce que j'espere a I'aventr, pour la 
snret^ de I'iutereBt deB proteBtans, et a la CMmfnsion des deasoinB 
de lenrs adversaires. AinBi, je ne scanrois eetre content, si je ne 
taia soavoir a voe Seignenries, qno je oontinue a etre ici, eu vortn 
des m6mes conunandemens par Ice qnellesvos Seignenries m'ordon- 
nerent d'y venir, et qne je ne anrois paa plntot obtenu de ea 
Itfajestc la permission de qoittcr I'Angleterre ; que ma premiere et 
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principale tasohe eeia de yons lendre mea devoiis, oomme a mea 
generenx bien&iteim : Et je trftvaillfini, aveo I'aide de Dien, od a 
m'aqnittcir dn deToir de mon minietere enverB Teglise Angloise, qui 
eat eons 1a pioteotitKi de vos Seigneories, ou dn moins a vooa rendre 
des raisona poorqnoy je ne pnia paa le fiure, leaqnelles seront 
telles que j'eflpere qu'elles ue eatiBfieiont pss eeulemeut yds 
Seignenries a mon egard ; maiH aoHBi qn'ellea lea eugageront a 
oontiniier envers I'egliBs Angloise la meme faveor qne vooa aTcz 
en la bont^ de conunencer en ma peraonne. Et je ne donte point, 
qne ceU ne tonmera a Tavantage de cette grande ville, et da cetto 
&men8e nniTersit^, anaqnellea vos Seignenries out nn si grand 
interat Cependant je tascheray de toot .mon ponvoir de faire ca 
sorte que cela rensBiase an bien 4e I'lme et de I'aatre. 
" Messeiguenriea 

" de TOB seignenriee, le tt«s hnmble 
" et tree fidelle enjet et aerviteDr, 
" WtiiLuu Carstabbs." 

The settlemeat of the affairs of Scotland was an enterprise 
which made a sagacioos Scottish connsellor specially useful 
to the Prince of Orange. Scotland was remote. Its factions 
were embittered with a bitterness hardly known in England. 
Its political life was demoralised to an extent a stranger 
could scarcely understand. Its religion was deformed on 
one side by an irrational fanaticism, on another by a hard 
and insolent intolerance. Its public men were needy, 
selfish, and nnprincipled. It possessed a national indepen- 
dence, in Tirtae of which it might legally refose to grant the 
Scottish crown to the sovereign of England. The revenues 
and the troops, which it could contribute to his resources in 
the event of foreign war or domestic tnrmoils, were of little 
account, compared with those of England ; altboagb, if dis- 
affected or hostile, its means of annoyance to its powerful 
southern oeighbonr were almost nnlimited. Its Highlands 
were inhabited by a half-savage people, alien in race, tan- 
gaage, manners, and religion from the Lowlanders ; and the 
two races were foil of mntnal hatred and distrust. Every 
political difficulty, which arose in a country disorganised 
through misgovemment, and seething with the elements of 
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revolution, waa iuteoBified by tbe infusion of religious dis- 
cord and sectarian enmities. At a time when continental 
statesmen, accepting the principles of Richelieu, were trying 
to remove religion from the political arena, the Scots were 
stubbornly insisting on mixing the secular and sacred, and 
were constantly intruding the odium tkeoloffieum on the 
conflicts of the senate and the field." The keenness of 
Scotch faction, the fervour of Scotch jealousies and feuds, 
tbe pettiness of many of the interests involved, the difficulty 
of knowing what to believe and whom to trust, the pertina- 
city of tbe place-hunters, the contradictory claims and 
assertions of the religious parties, were all baffling and 
tedious to a foreigner used to politics of a larger scope, 
sufficiently preoccupied with the affaire of England, and 
personally a stranger to almost all the men with whom he 
had to deal. That familiar knowledge of the intricate 
questions at issue, and of the persons on whom their settle- 
ment must chiefly depend, which he did not possess, and 
could not acquire, he obtained in Carstares ; and amongst a 
multitude who sought their own advantage, and were ready 
to serve him or betray him for the highest bribe, William 
knew he could always find in this one man a calm, experi- 
enced, and impartial judgment, a proved and unselfish 
fidelity, and counsel which was neither warped by personal 
desire of gain, nor inflamed by political or ecclesiastical 
ambition. The official position which Caratarcs already held 
at Court, as chaplain, was in due time confirmed, and ha<] a 
proper stipend added to it ; but from the beginning of those 
transactions which ended in the oflFer of the crown of Scot- 
land to William and Mary, and in the re-eatablishment of 
Presbytery, he was virtually William's confidential adviser 
and secretary for Scotch aflaire, and, as snch, wielded a 
greater power thau that of any of the ostensible ministers 
and officers of state. 

* " The English were for a civil league : we for a ri'ligioua CoTenaDt," 
writea Baillie (' Letters,' vol, ii. p, 90) in Iha days of the WestminHtct ■ 
Asaembly ; and the words indicate at oace the weaknces and the strength 
of alt Scotch political action from the ItelormaCiou to the UdIod. 
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William bad, before leaving Holland, addreased to the 
people of Scotland a declaration, in wbich their wrongs were 
rehearsed, and concurrence in Mb enterprise was inrited * It 
made its wa^ to Scotland, and, in spite of the prohibition of 
the Privy Council, was freely circulated, and received with 
general rejoicing. The bishops, however, hastened to protest 
against the common sentiment, by an effoaive expression of 
their own unalterable loyalty. Many years had passed since 
Gladstanes, the "tolohan" Archbishop of St. Andrews, had 
said to James VI., " Ko estate are yonr Majesty's creatures 
as we are ;" but the " creatures " of James YU. were not 
ashamed te repeat the confession. The King asked the 
English bishops to declare their " abhorrence " of the Dutch 
invasion-t They declined. Their existence did not depend 
on the caprice of a despot. It was " broad-based upon a 
people's will." Their office was secured by English law, and 
reverenced by the English nation. When James sent seven 
of them to the Tower, be raised a storm of wrath from Cum- 
berland to Cornwall. Had he laid np all the Scotch prelates 
in Edinburgh Castle, and fed them there with the '* bread of 
adversity and the water of afiSiction," the one half of the 
Scottish nation would have looked on with a kind of humorous 
surprise, the other would have believed he had been divinely 
led to do justice on those who bad worn out the Saints of the 
Host High. The English bishops regarded James's throne 
with an attachment which was rooted in a constitutional prin- 
ciple, and not in a personal affection : the Scotch with an 
attachment, akin to that of the hound to the master who has 
fed him when he wanted food, and lashed him when be needed 
discipline. They gave utterance to this attachment now; ad- 
dressing the deceitful, dull-witted, hard-hearted, loose-living 
convert to Popery and votary of absolutism, to whom they owed 
their places, as the *' darling of Heaven ;" praying that bis 
hapless baby might inherit "the iUustrions and heroic virtuea" 
of his father ; promising to foster in their flocks a steadfast 

* Wodrow, Tol JT, p. 470. Bomet, vol. ill. p. 302. 
t Bnniet, vol. )ii. p. 315. 
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aJIegiano© to King James " as an essential part of their reli- 
gion ;" and not permitting themBelves to doubt that Heaven 
would bestow on him two gifts (which were never to be his), 
" the hearts of his sahjeots, and the necks of his enemies."* 

The bishops' address did neither James nor themselves 
any good. The Prince of Orange's declaration bad free 
course, and was pnblicly read at the croBses of the chief 
barghs ; and in Glasgow the two archbishops, along with 
the pope, were bamed in effigy by the students of the 
university, withoat any interference on the part of the 
authorities. A savage riot followed in Edinburgh, ending in 
the wreck of the beautiful chapel of Holyiood. The King's 
troops having been drawn up to England, on the rumour of 
invasion, all control of popular passion was lost ;t and the law 
had been too long the associate of tyranny and injustice to 
be respected for its own sake. The spirit of insubordination 
spread. Before the end of the year, all the western and 
south-western districts, where lay the strongholds of Presby- 
tery, were in disorder. The fanatical " Hillmen " descended 
from their coverts, and, inflaming the passions of the more 
peaceable peasants and burghers, roused them to wage a petty 
war f^;ainst the obnoxious Episcopal ministers. No life was 
taken, and no gross outrage committed ; but many of the 
" curates," as they were called, were driven from their manses, 
and forbidden, with insults aod threats, to return. Many, con- 
scious of their unpopularity, and dreading the hatred of their 
parishioners, deserted their charges of their own accord^ 
Meanwhile, men of " all sorts, degrees, and persuasiona " 
were flocking to London, in the hope of winning some of the 
prizes of the hour, or of exercising some control upon the 
coarse of events.^ The PresbyterianB mustered numerously 

■ Wodrow, Tol. iv. p. 488. 

t Wodrow, Tol. 17. p. 473, BalcarrcB' 'Account' (original edition of 
1714), p. 87, et eeq. 

X Grub's ' E^ccletnoBtical Hish»y,' yol. iii. p. 294. ' A Memorial of the 
Affairs of the Church of Scotland since the Revolution,' among the Qrshara 
Duulop MSS. (not in Oanrtareg's handwriting). 

§ Baloarre*, p. 48. 
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aod confidently. William's Scotch friends and advisers in 
Holland had alt been Preabytdiian, as he was himself. The 
expectations of their oorreepondents in Scotland had been 
flattered hy reports of the Prince's sympathy with their 
sufferings, and desire to recognise their claims.* Besides 
Caistares, he had brought with him irom Holland, or been 
followed by, Fletcher of Stdtonn, Sir Patrick Hume, Lord 
Melville, Xiord Stair, and the Earl of Argyll, son of the 
martyred earl, and grandson of the martyred marquis. The 
ofBcial representative of the Episcopal clet^ was Boae. 
bishop of EdiiJiu^h, who had been commissioned by his 
brethren, in the month of November, to repair to London, in 
order to assure King James of their devotion, and to consult 
with the Englisb. prelates <Hi the alarming malady of the 
affairs of Church and State. By the time Bose reached 
London King James was a fugitive ; and the bishop had to 
wait to see what favour he might find with his succeesor.t 
Had he been a man of more policy, or of less obstinacy 
(perhaps even in a Scotch bishop clinging to the tattered skirts 
of James VII., it deserves to be called fidelity), he might 
have foond much favonr, and might, possibly, have saved 
the Scottish hierarchy from downfall. To 'William at 
Whitehall, Scotch Fresbyterianism did not appear to be so 
potent an element in the national life, as to William at the 
Hague. During the twenty-eight yeara of its enforced sup- 
pression. Presbytery had undeniably dwindled in numbers 
and in influence. William, who was a Broad Churchman, or 
" Latitndinarian " (as die phrase ran in his own day), looked 

• Wodrow, vul iv. p. 436. 

I Eveljn in his Aiatj (16tlk of JaDOSry, 1689) says he dined, on that 
dajr, with the Archbishop of Canterbury, where were Sir George Hack snzie 
and It Scotch ftrchbiBhop. "I fouDd,''he says, "bj the Lord Advocate" 
[Sir Oeoige bad be«n restored to the office in February 1688] " that the 
bishojA ot Scotland fwho indeed were tittle wortiiy of that character, and 
had done mnch mischief in that church) were now coming about to the 
true intereat, in this coDJuocture which threatened to abolish the whole 
hierarchy in that kingdom," Ac. The "Scotch archbishop' must have 
been Bishop Bcee, as neither of the archbishopa went to London. 

M 2 
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upon forma of Charofa goTernment with indiffereaoe ; and 
while prepared to tolerate all, was inclined to give the 
aanction of national establishment to those only, which were 
upheld hj snpportera of his own aathority. A thorough 
Erastian, he would yield no recognition to dogmatic or 
hierarchic pretensions, which were advanced by the avowed 
opponents of his gOTemment and policy. While tolerating 
aU sections of ^e Church, he would help to establish 
that one, and that only, which he nnderetood wonld be most 
in harmony with his own goTemment, and with the wishes of 
the people. He would not maintain a church hostile to 
himself. He would not impose one hateful to the people. 
Witl) these principles, the ecclesiastical settlement of Scot- 
land perplexed him. He saw that Presbytery had lost 
ground ; and he saw also that Episcopacy was Jacobite and 
intolerant He did not wish to pnt it down ; but if it would 
not abjure Jaoobitism and intolerance, it must be put down. 
He had the promise of hearty Presbyterian support. Bose 
might have given him a promise equally gratifying, oa 
behalf of the Episcopalians. Those whom Bose represented 
were not the men to quarrel with his policy, if its result 
should be to keep them in safe possession of their sees. 
William, through Compton, bishop of London, intimated to 
him that if the Scotch bishops and clergy would give him 
their support, he would give them his, and " throw off the 
Presbyterians." * Hose would not take the hint. At length 
he was admitted to an interview. " Are you going for Scot- 
land ?" asked William. " Yea, sir," answered Boee, " if you 
have any commands for me." " I hope," replied the Prince, 
" you will be kind to me, and follow the example of England." 
The bishop's answer was, " Sir, I will serve you as far as law, 
reason, or conscience, shall allow me." William turned on 
his heel without a word; and the &t6 of the Scotch Episco- 
pal establishment was virtually sealed.t He bad desired to 

* See Cunningham, vol. iJ. p. 264. Grub, vol. iii. p. 297, and th« 
autboritiea there quoted. 
t Ibid. 
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saTe it becanse he believed it was acceptable to many, if not 
most, of tiie powerful, thongb uoprincipled, nobility of the 
kingdom ; becanse its contiDoance would secure a uniformity 
in the established religions of the three kingdoms ; and 
because he wished to disturb, as little as possible, the exist- 
ing machinery of Church and State : bat to preserve a dis- 
affected Episoopate and a nonjoring clergy was impoeBible. 

His floessiDg with the Episcopalians must have been dis- 
approved by Carstares ; and the result, confirming the truth 
of Carstares's opinion of them, would no doubt lead William 
to lean more tmstfolly than ever on his chaplain's judgment. 
Carstares had warned him to beware of the Episcopal party. 
He had induced the Presbyterian ministetB to send np com- 
missioners to Iiondon with a dutiful and grateful address ; 
and he had introduced the deputation to the Prince, and 
used his utmost influence in their favour.* He assured the 
King that those whom they represented had been, and must 
necessarily be, his truest supporters in Scotland. The Epis- 
copalians, on the other hand, had been, and were likely to 
remain, his enemies. In a paper entitled ' Hints to the 
King,' which UcCormick possessed, written in Carstares's 
hand, we find the substance of the arguments which he used 
in behalf of the Pre8byterians.t " The Episcopal party," he 
writes, " were generally disaffected to the Bevolution, and 
enemies to the principles upon which it was conducted : 
whereas the Presbyterians had almost to a man declared for 
it, and were, moreover, the great body of the nation ; none, 
therefore, could think it strange that the friends of a govern- 
ment shoold enjoy all the enoonragement it can afford, 

* The sddie« presented b^ the commusionsn of the clergy, as well m 
that from the city of EdinbQrgh, nu d»wn up in Cantarei's handwritiog, 
and DO donbt they wen his oomposition. UcCormick njs he had the 
origiDal copies, but they are not now to be fonnd. McCormick, p. 37. 

t Dalrymple sajv (p^rt ii- hook vi.) : " The person who pemuded King 
'WiUiam to settle Fresbyterj in Scothuid wu Caratares. .... The Kev. 
Mr. HcConnick, in whose hands Cantares's papers are, gave me the ht«ds 
of his discoorss to King William, the freedom of which does equal honour 
to him who spoke and to him who listened to it." 
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whilst it withheld its conatenanoe from open and arowed 
enemies. The Episcop&l clergy in Scotland, particnlarly the 
prelates, bad been so accostomed to warp their religions 
tenets with the political doctrines of regal suprenaacy, pas- 
BiTe obedience, and non-resistance, that it wonld be incon- 
sistent with the very end of his coming, to continne Epis- 
copacy, upon its present footing in Scotland. As it was 
impossible for his Majesty to show that favour to the 
nonconformists in England, who were a numerous body, and 
at the same time zealously attached to revolation principles, 
which he was naturally disposed to do, because such a con- 
duct would naturally awaken the jealousy of the Church of 
England, here was an opportunity of effectually demonstrating 
to them that the disoonragemeuts, they might labour under 
during his administration, were not owing to any prejudice he 
entertained against them, but to the necessity of the times, 
and the delicate situation in which he was placed." 

Whatever pleas might be urged, however, on either side, 
for Presbytery or Episcopacy, the ultimate decision must 
mainly reat, as William knew, with the Scots themselves. 
The dergy. Episcopal and Presbyterian, were eager ; but the 
laity, especially the Episcopal laity, were comparatively 
apathetic. Of the large number of them that had gathered 
in London, few seemed inclined to pronounce decidedly either 
for the bishops or the presbyters. They were, in &ct, feeling 
their way among many pitfalls, and were more concerned for 
the security of their properties, and a share of the spoils of 
office, than for the liberties and religion of their country. 
Many of them who had hitherto been Episcopalians, had been 
Bo simply because Episcopacy was the official religion. Some 
of them, who sided in politics with the Presbyterian party, were 
not attached to PreBbyterianiam from religious conviction. 

The thirty peers and eighty gentlemen, who took coun- 
sel together in London at William's invitation, and who, 
after three days' deliberation, be^;ed him to assume the 
administration until a convention, summoned for the 16th of 
March, should meet, exhibited not a few |of the unpleasant 
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diaracteriBtica which degraded the political life of their time 
ood country. Under the oatward uaaoimity of their pro- 
posal to the Prince, there larked dissimulation, mutual dis- 
trust, greedy self-Beeking, predetermined treachery. The 
course of their debates, as far as we can follow it, illustrated 
the wary cuuning with which the chiefs of the great houses, 
and owners of large estates, tried to foreetal the chances of 
ill fortune on either hand. The Duke of Hamilton declared 
for the convention ; his son, the Earl of Arran, for the recall 
of King James, and the sommouing of a free parliament* 
This division of interests between father and son was a 
fiivoarite device to save the lands and honours of the house, 
whichever party should prevail As Hamilton and Arran took 
opposite sides ; so did Qneensberry and Dmmlaurig. The 
Marquis of AthoU and his eldest son followed their example. 
Stair was with the Prince, while Sir John Dalrymple had 
been Lord Advocate to King James. James Steuart had 
been the trusted agent of the late King, while his brother 
was noted for his enthusiastic Presbyterianism. When 
Montgomery took to plotting, at a later day, it was his 
own brother who betrayed him. 

It is not out of such materials that heroic history is made; 
and the history of the Scotch Convention, in which men like 
these ivere the leaders, is not heroic. The Convention itself 
was, strictly speaking, an illegality. Its members were 
chosen by electors who had set at naught the restrictions of 
the still existing Test. But it could not, otherwise, have 
been a fair representation of the opinion of the country. 
Had the test been observed, the Convention would have been 
full of Tories ; as it was, it was well filled with Whigs, sent 
up from the counties and burghs. There were fifty members 
for burghs ; forty-nine members for counties ; forty-two 
peers, and nine bishops. Hamilton was proposed as president 
by the revolutionary party. He was but a trimmer at the 
best, with little tact, no firmness, and no sincerity of principle ; 
but his election was carried against that of AthoU, the 
* BaLcarres. Dalrymple, vol. i. book vii. 
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Tory nomiaee, bj a large majority. This victoTy determiDecl 
the fate of the rerolntion. The waiters apon Providence 
went over to the winning side. 

When the next vote was taken apon the resolntions de- 
claring that James had forfeited the throne, and that William 
and Mary ahoald be declared King and Queen of Scotland, 
only five members voted "Nay," The Convention wasted no 
time. Amidst much agitation and wavering within, and the 
conflicting terrors of Dundee and the westland rabble with- 
out, the revolutionary bnainess was poshed on. The "Claim 
of Eight " was rapidly adjusted ; the " list of grievances " 
drawn up. In the former it was declared that " Prelacy and 
the superiority of any ofGce in the Church above presbyters 
is, and hath been, a great and insupportable grievance and 
troable to this nation, and contrary to the inclination of the 
generality of the people ever since the Beformation, and, 
therefore, onght to be abolished." 

The Earl of Argyll, Sir James Montgomery, and Sir John 
JDalrymple were despatched to London, to convey to the elected 
sovereigns the offer of the crown, and to tender to them the 
coronation oath. On the Ilth of May these commissioners 
executed their trust in the Banqueting Hooee at WhitehalL 
Argyll, whose grandBire had crowned Charles II. at Scone, re- 
hearsed the words of the oath, which William and Mary, with 
oplifted light hand, according to the Scottish mode of affirma- 
tion, repeated after him. At the last clause, which contained 
a promise to root out all heretics and enemies of the true 
worship of Gwl, William paused. " I will not," he said, " lay 
myself under any obligation to be a persecutor." Neither the 
words of the oath, nor the laws of Scotland, replied the com- 
plaisant commisBioners, laid any such obligation on him. " In 
that sense then, I swear," said William ; and the ceremony 
was completed.* The liberal and Protestant hero was the 

* This significant incident might, one ihould suppoee, have been regarded 
Bs introducing and sanctioning, mth a high antboritj, an eta of lax interpre- 
tation and aubscriplion of formalaa. But, for all that, the fruners of teeti 
u)d exMilora of lubacriplioD haT« scaroelf, evm yet, be«n duoonraged. 
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soTereign of Scotland. In northern as in sonthem Britain 
the BeTolntiou was an accomplished fed* 

The only real and energetic devotion to the lost canse was 
concentrated in the person of Glaverhoase, now Dundee. 
His star homed brighter towards ita setting, and his romantic 
title of " Bonnie Dundee" gains a certain chi?alroa6 lustre 
from bis nnselfiab faithfolneas to a mined master ; and nobler 
associations gather rouad it than round his earlier name. 
Among the many Mae, time-serring, and mediocre politicians 
of the ConTention, his character sMnes ont in a fine light 
of military genios, personal daring, qnick indght, and single 
hearted loyalty, which almost persuade ns to overlook fox 
the time his cmelty as the persecator of the Govenantera, and 
the harsh instmment of the tyranny of the Friyy Council. 
His last walh along the Mall with King James and Lord 
Balcarres, when, on the eve of his own flight, the King con- 
fided to him the cba^ of the military aflaiia of Scotland ; 
his brief attendance at the convention ; his inteinew with 
the Doke of Giordon at the poetem of the Castle which the 
Doke still held, half-heartedly, for King James ; his retire- 
ment, with his sqoadron of veterans, beyond the Forth ; hia 
raising of the Highland clans, and the artfully prolonged 
campaign in which he evaded and perplexed his slow anta- 
gonist, Haokay ; and, finally, his eagle swoop upon his enemy 
from the heights of Killiecrankie, on the sammer eve, when 
" the evening star was shining on Schiehallion's distant head," 
are familiar to all Scotsmen — scenes of onr coontry's stonny 
history too intensely coloured with native hnes of passion 
and perferrid force, to be regarded witboat a throb of 
sympathy. Not so well known are the keen political ability, 
the fiery power of influencing and controlling men, the 
humorous discrimination of character and motive, that mark 
the last period of Dundee's career— emerging into their fair 
proportions when, relieved &om the drudgery of a base 

• Among the older authoritiBi for the nsmtive given, I would refer the 
readw to Bftlrymple ; wnong the more recent, to Qrub, CunniughuD, and 
urn Burton. 
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military police, he found Iiimself the last stay of an ancieat 
dynasty, and the head of an army which was to be the 
arbiter of a nattou's fate. These characteristics reveal them- 
Bclves in his conduct, and in his letters, which are the grains 
of salt that preserve Mr. Mark Napier's third volume of his 
' Memoirs.' One letter^ of date " 27 June, 1689, Moy, in 
Lochaber," to Melfort, who was with King James in Ireland, 
is so characteristic, and illnatrates so vividly the broken and 
distracted condition of persons and affairs in Scotland, that 
it may be qaoted. He is referring to letters which had 
be^i sent to him, for transmission to supposed loyalists.* 
" Most of the persons to whom they are directed are 
either put under bond, or in prisons, or gone out of the 
kingdom. The Advocate is gone for England, a very honest 
man, firm heyond b^ief; and Atboli is gone too who did not 
know what to do. Earl Hume who is very frank is taken 
prisoner to Edinburgh, bat will be let out on security. Earl 
Breadalbane keeps close in a strong house he has, and ^e- 
trnda the gout. Earl Errol stays at home. So does Aber- 
deen. Earl Marischal is at Edinburgh but does not meddle. 
Earl Lauderdale ia right and at home. The Bishops? I 
know not where they are 1 They are now the Kirk invittbU. 
I will be forced to open the letter and send copies attested 

* A great deal too much lias been made by Sir Walter Scotl and Lord 
MacAulaj about Dundee's bad apelling. It was no worse than that of 
moat of his contemporHiiea. Here are some samplei, in proof, &om the 
Leven and Mdville Papers. Duke qf HamUlon : " I canoot answer yoort 
till the nixt, so shall only add that I amc, &c. I hope your Lop. will 
accquaint the King with what I have writt." Earl of EglinPm : " I can- 
not Bufetiantly apologis for my self, for the only fait I ever was giltie of.'' 
Sir John DairympU : "1 see clearly the Lords bicch in Farliament is very 
right, except Ros, Annandaill and MortouQ. The barions are pretty 
Weill, bot the borrows are all poBsest. Ai^lisuot yettarryved. Lord Mel- 
ville : " Between nyn and tea of the cloake last night at Hamptonrn Court." 
M<u-quu of Athotl : " I underatand that my poor misfortunat sone Mungo 
ones his inlargement to your favour," Lord BaUxaret : "The Counscll 
order me to wreit to tiio Vicouat of Dundie and procure the Leard of Blairs 
liberty or I must goe to cloaa priaaon ^ain." Sir Williain Lockhart: 
" Som tyma tuo, tJuie or four did it. . . . Pray your Lordship mynd my 
brother Bsfic for !>. C. Douglas companie." 
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to them, aad keep tlie original till I can find oat our Pri- 
mate. The poor ministers are sorely oppreesed over all. 
They generally stand right .... Tarbat is a great viUain. 
Besides what he has done at Edinburgh, he has endeavoared 
to sednce Locheil by offers of money, which is under hit 
hand. He is now gone np to secure bis &ction, (nliich is 
melting) the two Dalrymples and others, against Skelmorly, 
Folwart, Cardross, Koss, and others now joined with that 
worthy Prinee Dw&e EamiHon .... Even Casillis is gone 
astray raided by Qibby [Bamet] .... All these will break 
out, and many more when the King lands or any from him."* 
And then he goes on with eager and sagacious plans for the 
campaign and the recovery of the government ; and all the 
answer be conid get was a promise of reinforcemente that 
never came, and a lying declaration from King James, con- 
taining an offer of a general indemnity and indulgence, 
which hie knavish secretary, in an accompanying letter, 
explained could be withdrawn whenever His Sacred Majesty 
pleased.t Just one month later, on the 27th of July, Dundee 
fell at Killiecrankie, and the cause of James fell with him — 
the cause of meditnval fendalism in government and in reli- 
gion, as opposed to that of modem liberty, — never to rear its 
head again in Scotland, except in spasmodic and wasted effort 
to recover the irrecoverable. 

Scotland had now an elected king, the choBen of the national 
representatives. In the very act of mounting the throne of a 
country, in which religious feud had raged with virulence for 
more than a century, he had paused to refuse to assume any 
function as a defender of a creed, or a rooter out of heretics 
and schismatics. And though royal intrigue and Erastian 
policy had, for a century, been devoted to the establishment 
of Episcopacy, the formal instrument, which accompanied the 
offer of the regal power, denounced that mode of church 
goTerumeut as an intolerable grievance. While the ^King's 
refusal sprang from his own loyalty to the great principles of 

* Kapier'a ' HemoirB,' voL iiL p. 601. 

t BalcanrM, p. 109. Burnet, tuL iv. p. 47. 
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religiona freedom, and conld not be altogettier pleasing to a 
people very ignorant of tliese principles, and among whom 
one religions faction had never willingly tolerated another, 
the dennnciation of Episcopacy proceeded &om the repre- 
sentatives of the people themselves, and seemed to be the 
solemn expression of a national conviction. The conviction, 
however, was little better than a mongrel. There were among 
those who avowed it poUticians, snch as the Earl of Crawford, 
whose love for Presbytery was combined with an anxious 
hankering after the rents of bishoprics' There were nobles, 
whose pride of place and family brooked ill the parade of 
episcopal titles, and the gravity of ecclesiastical rank, which 
pat the dignitaries of the Chnrch on a level with themselves. 
There were men, such as Stair (who had served alike under 
Cromwell and under Charles), or his son Sir John (who, as 
James's Lord Advocate, had hanged Benwicb, the last of the 
"martyrs," and was now an eager revolationist), to whom 
forms of church government were matters of indifference, 
but who found the Fiesbyteri&n form most in accord with 
their own political ideas and ends. There were those who 
had a sincere hatred of the wickedness of the system of which, 
since the Bestoration, Episcopacy had been a central part 
There were, especially, many truly attached, from edacation 
and conviction, to Presbytery, and who, though contemning 
the wild extremes of tlie fanatics, and with none of the 
old Covenanters' hope of seeing their own model and creed 
established throughout the empire, rejoiced to think that the 
day of their re-establishment, in Scotland at least, had now 
come. Even those who were inclined to maintain Episcopacy 
were little hopeful of being able to do so. It had done 
wickedly. It had been upheld by brutal force. There was 
no countiug on the compliance with it, which years of persecu- 
tion had prodnced, being a sincere compliance. If Episcopacy 
were to continue, the disaffection and fanaticism of the " Hill- 

• " The biBhoprica that my father had right to were many j but those 
he wftB poBsesBol of wera only Caithness, Rom, Murray, Dunkeld, sad 
Dnnhkne," Lord Oiawfoid, Leren and Mdvilte Pspers, p. 680. 
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men " mnst contintie also, and increase. If it were abolished, 
the whole ooimtry might nnite in a moderate Preabyteriamsm. 
Beeidea, William had been accepted ae the king of England, 
Unless the union of the crowns was to be revoked, he must 
be made king of Scotland too; and without the concnrrence 
of the Presbyterians of all parties, he Dever could be made 
king. Episcopacy must go, or the country must gird np ita 
loins for a civil war within its own borders, and for a war 
with England. Condderations such as these, appear to have 
ruled the decision of the majority of the ConventioD, in voting 
Episcopacy an intolerable grievance, which it behoved the 
redreaser of the nation's wrongs to abolish. 

The decision, though more or less t^reeable to the mass of 
the people, was of couise grossly oSensiTe to the Episcopal 
clei^, and yet fell far short of the desires of the fanatical 
Presbyterians. Nothing would satisfy these, short of a de- 
nunciation of Episcopacy as sinful in itself, and a renewal of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. The low ground of prac- 
tical policy, on which the Convention bad taken its stand, was 
in their judgment unworthy of the children of the Covenant, 
and to promise allegiance to an uncovenanted king little 
better than apostasy. They held excited meetings and used 
violent language ; but the dragoons no longer d isperaed their 
conventicles, and their stem military spirit was jndiciooaty 
allowed to expend itself in legitimate warfare. The " Came- 
ronian " regiment, 800 strong, was drafted from their ranks, 
and under the gallant Cleland played a noble part in retriev- 
ing the disaster of Killiecrankie. The main body of the grim 
religionists, thus reduced iu aggressive strength, and no 
longer sUmuIated by persecuticoi, watched in sullen acquies- 
cence the TpTogrem of events. They bad done their work. 
Their injuries, their martyrdoms, their passionate protests, 
their inextinguishable vitality, their armed resistance to a 
"tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws," had been powerful agents 
in producing the Bevolution. Bat in the political settlement 
which followed it the remnant of the Covenanters and the 
Ptotesters had no part ; nor indeed were they fit to have any. 
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On acceptiug the crown, William reconstnicted the govem- 
ment of Scotland, which had been practically in abeyance 
since Perth had fled from Edinhni^h, amidst the first riote 
of the Bevolution. The new appointments had a strongly 
Presbyterian bias. The zealous Crawford was made President 
of the Parliament ; Lord Melville, a staunch Presbyterian, 
sole Secretary of State ; Stair became President of the Goort 
of Session ; his son Sir John, Lord Advocate ; the Dake of 
Hamilton, whose charoh principles were ragne, obtained the 
exalted ofEce of Lord High Commissioner. Among the minor 
appointments was that of Carstares, as Scottish Chaplain 
to the King and Queen. To this office were annexed, for hia 
life-time, the whole revenaes of the Chapel Royal. The King 
assigned him apartmenta in Kensington Palace, and " inti- 
mated to him that he required his constant attendance upon 
bis person."* 

The condition of the Church in Scotland daring the year 
1689 was anomalous. The representatives of the nation, first 
in the Convention, had voted its established form of govern- 
ment an intolerable grievance, and next, when assembled in 
legal Parliament, had by a formal Actt abolished that pre- 
latic form. Bat nothing had been substituted for it. Prelacy 
was overthrown ; but Presbytery was not set up. The Church, 
without any rulers of its own, was entirely at the mercy of 
the State. The State's first exercise of authority was to order 
all nunisters, officiating either in parish churches or in the 
meeting-houses of the indulged, to pray for WUliam and 
Mary ; and a commission, which sat &om the dissolution of 
the Convention till the meeting of the Parliament, was em- 
powered to eject those who disobeyed this order. After the 
meeting of Parliament the same power was assumed by the 
Privy Council, who, on the report of any parishioner, inquired 
into the minister's disobedience, and on finding it proved, 
deposed him, and obliged him to quit his manse and glebe 
within six months. About 300, chiefiy in the southern, 

* McCormick, p. 3a Onbam Dunlop HS3. 
t 22Dd of July, 1689. 
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weBtera, and midland districts, were thus evicted ; but in the 
northern retreats of Episcopacy and Jacobitism, few could 
be laid bold of, althoagh Lord Crawford laboured zealously to 
purge oat the adherents of the late king. The bishops did 
not Tentare to claim their former seats in the Parliament 
House. The "Kirk invisible " did oot emerge from its 
hiding to raise a voice in its ovn behalf; and an appeal 
to Parliament, from some of the clergy of Aberdeen, plead- 
ing for the convocation of a national synod, was earnestly 
opposed by the Presbyterians, and rejected, eilthough sup- 
ported by the Duke of Hamilton. An attempt was made 
to procure the re-establishment of Presbytery on the ruins 
of the overturned Episcopate, but it was defeated ; and 
the Parliament of 1689 separated nithont baring sanctioned 
any church eBtabliahment. The work of demolition had 
gone iar enough ; but that of reconstruction was not even 
begun.* 

The ecclesiastical elements capable of re-arrangement and 
le-distribution were those within, and those without, the late 
establishment The clergy of the Chorch at the Bestoration 
numbered rather more than 900. Of these about 350 were 
ejected for non-conformity on the establishment of Episco- 
pacy. Their places were filled with the men whom Humet 
describes as so unworthy of the clerical office. About eighty 
of the established clergy, along with Laurence Gharteris, wen 
turned out for refusing the rigid test of 1681. Their places 
again were filled up ; in all likelihood with inferior men. At 
the Bevolntion about 300 were " rabbled " out of their parishes ; 
and after the Revolution, as many more were removed on re- 
fusing to pray for the new King and Queen ; leaving less than 
500 actually in their parishes. Outside the former eetablisb- 
ment, were ranged such of the clergy deprived in 1681 as 
remained in Swtland, and about sixty who still survived 
of those " onted " in 1662. Besides these, there were a few 
irregular preachers, who had skulked with the Hill-men, or 

* Dalrymple, port IL book iii. Bnrtoii (from 1688), vol. i. chap. ii. and 
chtp. v. Qrab, p. 299, «t tseq. CQiinii^liam, ftc. 
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led a precarioas life from town to towB, dnring the days of 
persecDtion.* 

The late establishment, in its ritual and internal order, 
had little or nothing resembling the features of the Episcopal 
Charch, as now existing in Scotland. It was episcopal in 
government, bat no more. It had no litargy. Scotland had 
lost this noble possession. The first liturgy ased in the 
Betbrmed Church was that of Edward YI. It was superseded 
by the 'Book of Geneva,' aa modified by Knoz,t which re- 
mained in force till abont the date of the Westioinster 
AEsembly. It then began to fall into gradoai disuse. ' Land's 
Liturgy,' which provoked the legendary cutty stool of Jenny 
Geddes and the civil war, never was accepted in Scotland, 
and was formally abjared by the General Assembly of 1638. 
At that time Henderson, Baillie, and the leaders of the Church 
were equally hostile to the liturgy of Laud, and to the Puri- 
tanic and Brownist innovations, which discarded litui^cal 
forms altogether. These innovations, with their malign ten- 
dencies, however, gained strength as the civil war went on, 
and, finding high favour with the Protesters, became pre- 
dominant influences during the time of the Commonwealth.^ 
At the Bestoration, that opposition to the cburohly usages 
common to the Scotch Church and all the Beformed churches, 
which had vexed the soul of Heuder8on,§ had made such way 
that read prayers were miknown, and even the Lord's Prayer, 
the use of the Gloria Patri and of the Creed, and private 
devotion on entering ohorches, were discountenanced by the 
Established clergy. || 

• Wodrow, vol. iv. p, 127. Bnrton (from 1688), vol. i. chap. v. Sage's 
' Fundamental Charter of FreBbytery,' Preface. Grub, vol. iii. p. 805. 

t Knox's ' HiBtory,' book L Caldewood, voL ii. p. 284, 

X For a coadenBed account of the liturgical history of the Church, gee 
Mr. Sprott's ' Istroduction to the Book of Common Order.' 

S Baillie, vol. L p. 249. 

D " All the Presbyterian mini Bters in Scotland made use of theChristian 
fonnfl of the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Doiology, unlJl Oliver's army in- 
vaded Scotland, and the independeat chaplains in that army thought their 
own dispensation was above that of Geneva. Upon this, such of the 
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Under the bishops, the only litai^ical effort that was made 
was directed, and with hat partial saccess, to the restoratioD or 
preserration of those few bare usages, which the sound Pies- 
byterians of the prior generation had, in yain, tried to protect 
from the self-sufficient disrespect and condemnation of the 
disorderly party. "The CoTenanters of 1638 had a liturgy, 
and the Episcopalians of Charles ll.'s reign bad none."* In 
the snbordinate goTemment of the Church, the dive^ence 
from the Episcopal model was as wide as in the matter of 
rituaL The " curate " was aided in the discipline and tule 
of bis parish, as the Presbyterian minister had been, by a 
kirk session. Nay, King Charles II., uiored by a pious ad- 
miration of the kirk session, as an ecclesiastical institution, 
issued in 1684 a proclamation empowering the curates to 
select "elders" in their respective pariahes, and ordering 
those so selected to accept the office within fifteen days, 
"under the pain of rebellion."t The presbytery too existed 
as a legal church court, and exercised some of its ordinary 
powers, such as examination of the fitness of presentees to 
benefices.} The difference, indeed, between the Church with 

PFesbytoriaiu lu would recomnieDd themselvits to the usurper, and such 
M htd hia ear, forbors tbcee fonns in the public worship, and by degrees 
thej fell into desuetude." ' Apolog; for the Clerg; of Scotland,' London, 
1693, p. 46. 

• Hill Burton, vol. vii. p. 478. 

t Wodrow, voL iv. p. 178. Bee also ' Introduction to the Directory,' 
b; Bev. T. Leisbmaii, D.D. (Blackwood, 1868). 

t 'Apology for the Clei^,' p. 16. In Hoodie's ' Present State of Scot- 
land* (1682), the writer, a strong Episcopaliaa, gives many intereatiog 
details upon the government of tbe Church during the enforced Episcopacy, 
which show how slight the internal distiactioo was between Presbytery 
and Episcopacy. He describes the Eirk Bession, as it might be described 
now, as being " in every parish," and consisting of the " chief and most 
grave men of the parish, who are called elders and deacons," whose functions 
he defines as the strictest Presbyterian might. The Presbytery comes next, 
and his description would suit any presbytery now in Scotland, eiceptiag 
hia statement that the moderator is chosen by the bishop; and that tbe 
candidates for orders are, after examination, tetnmed to the bisbop for 
ordination, instcBd of being ordained by the Presbyters themselves. Ho 
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bishops, and the Church without them, was so slight, and was 
embodied so entirely in the ofBce of the bishops tbemselvea, 
that it becomes the most striking illustration of the utter 
offensivenese of their ofBce, and their persons, to the mass of 
the nation. Except that they held certain dignities, exercised 
a Tery slender spiritual authority over certain districts called 
*' dioceses," and had seats in Parliament, the existence of the 
bisliops would hardly have been obvious to their fellow- 
countrymen; had they not rendered themselves the instru- 
ments of an intolerable tyranny, and htid not the maintenance 
of their order been made the excuse of its most inhuman 
excesses. They reaped as they had sown. Whatever dubiety 
might exist among the members of the Bdvolution Parliament 
as to the re-establishment of Presbytery, there was noue ex- 
pressed as to the abolition of an Episcopacy, which to them 
meant nothing greater or more reverend than the title and 
function of a few clergymen raised by the Court to a higher 
rank than that of others, but who found iu that rank no 
- claim to general respect, which might qualify its challenge of 
popular hatred. The bishops were overthrown. The national 
instinct felt that this was a relief, and read in it a promise of 
freedom and peace. Troublers of Israel, no doubt, might 
succeed them, but whosoever should succeed them could not, 
in any event, be worse thau the right reverend fathers in Qod 
had been. 

describee the eynod as presided over by the bishop — the oqIj apparent 
difference between synoi in 1682 and in 1873. The Ganenil Assembly 
receives a great deal of abuse from him, and the model of the correct Epis- 
copal Qenetal ABsembl; is laid down : a supreme court composed of bishops, 
deans, and two members from each presbytery (one of them to be the 
nominee of the bishop), and cue member from each university : the calling 
of tlie Assembly lo rest wholly with the crown ; nothing to he proposed 
in it bnt by dte Ring or his CommlBsioner, and nothicg done by it to be of 
force till mtified by the sovereigo. Moodie gives a deplorable account of 
the social position of the." curates." " Men," says he (p. 153), " think it 
a stain to their blood to place their sons in that function; and women are 
aasamed to marry with any of them." "They are ncconntedby many as 
the dross and refuse of the nation." 
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Dunlop — IfoDtgomerie'sPlot — Cars tares id Ireland — Lettets — Chiircb nffaira 
in ScotUnd — General AfHembly^Re-establishment of the old Church. 

Thebb is a dearth of Garstares' letters during the progress 
of the Bevolution and the year 1689. Most of those that 
are extant of a later date are addressed to his brother-in-law, 
William Dunlop, who had returned to Scotland after the 
Berolution. Dunlop had lived an active life in Caroling 
where he had discharged, for a time, the somewhat incon- 
gmoas functions of Freabyterian clergyman, and major of a 
regiment of the provincial militia. On hia return to Scot- 
laud, he had the choice of becoming minister either of Ochil- 
tree or of his father's old parish of Paisley ; but through his 
brother-in-law's influence he obtained preferment to the 
higher office of Principal of the Universityof Glasgow, to which 
he was appointed by the King in November 1690.* Visitor^ 
with Lord Crawford at their head, were appointed iu that year 
to " purge" the universities, by exacting from the professors 
oaths of allegiance to the new sovereigns and to the Confes- 
sion of Faith. Several vacancies were caused by the removal 
of those who refused to tahe the oaths; in some cases their 
BQCcessors were not men of conspicuous ability, and the 
Episcopal pamphleteers made merry with especial glee over 
the dog Latin of Gilbert Bule, who took the place of the 
learned Dr. Munro, as head of the University of Edinbargh.t 

• Grabam Dunlop MSS. 

t "The Spirit of Calumn; aad Slander Examined, Sec,' Loodoo, 1693. 
' An Apology for the Clergy of Scotland,' London, 1693. Rule is accused 
of having spoken of " gnillua idolatriw;" of having said of a loot bunch 
of keys, " Nescio quid factum est de iis ; babui m(m ■' and of other equally 
heinous transgressions. 

H 2 
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Dunlop'8 appointmeDt, however, in Toona of Dr. Fall, was 
open to DO reproach. His ability and bis Bcholarsliip were 
alike above challenge. It was a great satielaction to Carstares 
to have his sister and her husband pleasantly settled in 
Glasgow ; and be knew that in Danlop he had a confidant 
with whom be conld freely and safely communicate on eccle- 
siastical affairs, and on whom lie could rely as an able coad- 
jutor in directing the general policy of the Giiurch. King 
William considered himself under particular obligations to 
Bnnlop, for the part he took in unravelling the Montgomerie 
Plot. This conspiracy originated with a knot of disappointed 
politicians, who went by the name of " The Club," and who, 
having failed in the scramble for places alter the Bevolution, 
grew seditious, and at last opened a correspondence with the 
Jacobites, and intrigued for the restoration of King James. 
Sir James Montgomerie, of Skelmorlie, was their leader. 
One of his confederates was the Lord Boas. The old schemer 
Ferguson, and Keville Payne, who was to suffer bitterly for 
his share in it, were in the conspiracy. Hoss either found 
his courage fail, or his conscience trouble him. He sent 
for Dunlop, and unbosomed himself to him,* and Dunlop, 
with his approval, conveyed intelligence of the plot to 
Lord Melville. From the following letter it may be in- 
ferred that before Ross's confession, Dunlop had been able to 

* Lord Macaulsy (ch, svi.) has given an dccount of Bunlop'g reUtiona 
to Boss, and of the conduct of both, which is full of absurd rtietoricail 
exf^gerationa. A TeferaDce to the otAj authorities he quotes (Balcarres, 
and Leven and Melville Papers, 'Notes of Rosa's Confession') is enough to 
show the amount of imaginative dressing he haa given to the simpla facta. 
Here ia the narTfttivo ofBalcarree, a strong Jscobitepartiaan, Lord Macaulay'a 
Bole authority for (his part of bia slory. " He sent for one Mr. Dunlop, a 
fouatick miciater, and revealed all he knsn to him, and also told him that 
he was under great troubles of comicieDce, and desired bia prayers to enable 
him to open his heart to him. After long prayers and many sigha and 
teais, he told him all he knew ; God was thanke'i, aa being the effect, Mr. 
Dunlop'a prayers being beard. , . . Mr. D. (according to the cnatom of 
bia profession) made no secret of bis canfesaion." Mere ia Lord Macaulay'a 
amplification. " He pretended to be greatly troubled in mind, sent for a 
cdebraf^ Presbyterian minister, named Dunlop, aud bemoaned himself 
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send Carstai-es some information bt^aring on this intrigae, as 
its date is prior to that at which the general disclosnre was 
made. 

Cantaret to Dvnlop. 
" Ihad your surprising letter wbiob His Majesty hath considered, 
and looks upon it as a bnsineBS of moment, and is very desirous to 
know furthor particulars of it, as what may be of concern to big 
afhirs. He is willing to give a fnll indemnity to particnlar persons, 
but ia not as yet eo clear as to a general one. Yon have done 
good aerrice to your country, and a good Sing, who is very willing 
and deeirons we should be happy. He is sensible that the Fresby- 
terians of that kingdom are his host friende, and will, I doubt not, 

treat them as snch. ... I hope to be with yon ere long 

Pray excuse me to Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Law, with such other 
ministers of Edinbnrgh as yon shall think £t, that I did not see 
tbem when I was lost down, nor did not acquaint them with my 
journey, first nor last, for both were a snrprisal to myself and I 
was not master of my time. I hope that tbey will consider I am, 
in a manner. His Majesty's domestic serrant, and therefore in dif- 
ferent oircnmstances fttaa what the rest of tlie brethren of the 
Presbytery are ; but yon may show them that as (to Bay no more) 
the interest sufiered no loss by my last journey,* so it shall be my 
ondeaTonr that it sustain no prejndioe 1^ this. . . Adieu. Hay 
14, ■90." 

On the 4th of June the King set out on his expedition to 
Ireland. Carstates accompanied him to Higblake, near 
Oiester, whence he writes a hurried line to Danlop to let 

pitooiuly. ' There is a load on my conKience : there ia a secret which I 
know that I ought to discloee : but I oaonotbdi^myself to do it.' Dunlop 
prayed long and ferreotly. Boai groaned and wept ; at last it wemed that 
heaven had been atonued by the Tiotence of supplicatioa ; the trnth came 
out, and many Ilea with it. The diTina and the penitent then returned 
thanks together. . . . Dunlop was in the meantime magnifying, wherever 
he went, the divine goodneaa which had by to bumble an inetrument aa 
bimaelf brought a noble person hack to the right path." 



* The " last }oumey " had probably been early in tbia year. " By all 
meana," writes Stair to Lord Melville in Jannary, "Ining down Mr. Cu- 
■lares with yoti, whose prudenoe may be of much use." Lord Helville 
oune to Edinht)rgh soon after ai Lord High CoQiminnoQer. Graham 
Danlop MSS. 
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turn know that the King cannot see his friend Lord Boss, 
bat that he allows him to go to London and make what 
terms he can with the Qaeen, who is acting as Begeat in 
her husband's absenca Boss accordingly, after some dubiety 
and delay, went to London to plead his cause with Mary,* 
somewhat, it should appear, to Melrille's annoyance, who 
wished, if it were possible, to get Mont^merie, rather than 
Boss, safe out of the scrape. " I am nndor no particnlar 
engagement to Boas," he writes to the Queen. " If we have 
any, it's from the King himself by Mr. Carstares."t Mary 
made a searching inquiry into the conspiracy, in the course 
of which Boss was kept for a time in the Tower. The in- 
quiry revealed a mass of treachery and intrigue, iuTolving 
more or leas directly not a few notable partisans of Presby- 
tery and of Episcopacy, of William and of James, No one, 
however, was brought to trial for it. Montgomerie went 
' abroad ; Rose, after a time, gained the confidence of William, 
and was permitted to re-enter the public service. The con- 
spiracy would have collapsed, withont leaving any reproach 
of severity upon the government, had not Neville Payne (an 
English squire, who had retired to Scotland to be out of the 
way ol' the law of England) been seized, and brutally tortured 
with boot and thumbkin, in order to extract from him what 
he knew of the secrets of the plot.} 

From Highlake, Carstares — charged by William and Port- 
land (to whom the King had entrusted the general superin- 
tendence of Scotch affairs) with messages for Melville, who 
had superseded Hamilton as £x>rd High ComnussioneT§ — 

* It is to Ko8s probablj that Hary refers id k letter to William of tbe 
eth of July, wb^ she tuys, " Thia evening there has been a person with 
me, from whom you heard at Chester, sad whom you there ordered to come 
to me, as be says." See fiurnet's * Memorial of Mary,' Appendii, p. siii. 

t Leven and Melville Papers, p. 493. 

t Payne wa« the laat person ever tortured for political cansea in Scotland. 
Bin case was aa discreditable to the goreromcnt of William as that of 
CacsUres was to the government of Charles. William signed the order lor 
his torture. Burton, vol. i. p. 85. 

§ Leven and Melville Papers, ]\ 442. 
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rame d<)wn to Eflinlmrffh. There lie appears to have been 
for some time busied in t)ie expiscntion of the various 
machioations, which had a^aiQ exercised the anscrupulous 
activities of his old acquaintance Fergnson, Bad had engaged, 
in a treacherous correspondence with King James, one of the 
very commissioners who had conveyed the otTer of bis Scottish 
crown to King William,* He writes from Edinburgh on 
tho 23rd of June : " We have been, of late, much alarmed 
here with the discovery of a conspiracy against their Majea- 
ties' government, in which persons of different qualities and 
interests are concerned. The thing is certain, tho' legal 
proofs cannot yet be got." Again he writes to a friend at 
Court on the 13th of July : "1 was surprised to hear of the 
coaBaement of my Lord Boss, because I was informed he 
had fully satisfied the Queen, which if he have not done, I 
shall not presume to speak one word for him ; but, Sir, if I 
could acquaint you at this distance how much my reputation 
is concerned in his safety, if he he not guilty of any new con- 
spiracy, or concealment of any knowledge he may have had 
of former plots (in neither of which case I will offer to own 
him), you would not blame me for being concerned for 
him," t 

Early in August he travelled by Chester and Holyhead to 
join the King in Ireland. William had won the battle of 
the Boyne, entered Dublin, taken Waterford, and begun the 
si^e of Limerick. 

"This place gives no news," writes Carstares to Danlop on 
the 22nd of August, from the camp before Limerick, " but 
of hot work at this siege, which advsnceth apace. We did 
upon Wednesday last take a fort that wbh near to the walls. 
The enemy made a brisk sally with foot and horee, but were 
quickly beat back. We are, this day, firing hard with great 
guns, and have heat down one of their towers upon the wall, 
and are in a fair way of making such a breach as shall capa- 
citate our men to make an assault. The King is well and 
hearty. I thank yon, dear brother, for yuur care of my 
■ Lsvea and Hdvillo Pspn, p. 4TA. t Ibid. p. 469. 
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concerDB. I hope Mr. Brnce will get for me all the money 
he can; I shall stand in need of a bill sbortly. My dear 
love to my sisters, and Sarah in particular, with Sandie and 
Johnie. I am, I bless God, very well, — it is pleasant in a 
tent at this aeaspn. I believe you wish yourself with me. I 
hope you shall, in God's goodness, have comfortable news 
from us ere long. 23 Aufftisi. — I cannot leave this till I 
have an opportunity of discoursing at some length with the 
King, which the heat of the siege doth not yet allow of. 
. . . We are bombing the town." 

The siege of Limerick bad to be raised, and the King 
letumed early in September to England. " The King hath 
been so busied with a siege, which a sudden change of weather 
hath made unsacceasful," Carstares writes &om Waterford on 
the 2nd of September, " that no affairs could be spoken of, 
and therefore the business of the Universities is not yet done. 
. . . We only wait a fair wind," He reached London on the 
10th of September, along with the King, who had been enter- 
tained on the road from Bristol by the Dukes of Beaafort 
and Somerset, and who was received in his capital with many 
demonstrations of rejoicing. Carstares writes, thence, on the 
4th of October, to Duolop, who most have been applying to 
him on behalf of some delinquent: "I was surprised with 
your en^ilosed. Can you think that it is fit to direct snch 
letters to me, or that I will deliver them ? I have nothing 
to do with any against whom my master hath aujr displeasure. 
I shall do what is just and loyal and no more. ... I am not 
certain if I shall be down against the Assembly, or some 
time after, and therefore I would have you employing my 
man as your servant, till yon hear from me, and I shall be 
at the expence. Pray let me hear particularly from yon, 
and endeavour that things be moderately managed at the 
Assembly." Again, on the 10th : " Dear Brother, — I leave 
yon to my dear friend Mr. Gab. Cunningham* for news and 

■• One of the pre-Rastoration ministora, of the moderate patty. He was 
nuoieter of Dualop, and accepted the Indulgence. His biographer, in 
Wodrow's ■ Analects ' (rol. iii. p. 118), says, " He was great with all sort 
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my thoQghta of things ; only I mnet desire tliat yoar atmoet 
eodeavours may be used for iLaving a good issne put to this 
Assembly. If they enter upon possession, and do some things 
absolutely necessary for the settlement, I think it is enough 
at this time, and bd adjournmeDt for some months may be 
expedient. I think all the pains I ha?e been at, and the 
success that in some small measure I have had, might at least 
be acknowledged by some of the Ministry, and a letter wrote 
to me to continue my endeavours ; hot this is to yourself, aa 
a confidant. Adieu, and love to sisteni' and cousins. Dear 
brother, yours sincerely, L." • 

These references to the Assembly need the illustration of 
a slight sketch of the position of ecclesiastical affairs, in 
Scotland, in this autumn of 1690. The Parliament bad as- 
sembled in ApriL It was understood that the settlement of 
the Church could not be again postponed ; and the friends of 
peace and order were nneasy, lest the crisis should only open 
the way for new ecclesiastical contentions. The Yiscount 
Tarba^ who, despite the contumelious epithets of Dundee,t 
bore himself, in these dubious days, more like a wise and 
judicious statesman than almost any other politician of the 
time, had written montiiB before to MeWille : " Pray consider 
the matter of the Church, with snch an eye as impartially 
to consider not only what will satisfy one party, but the 
whole," He had followed this up with a weighty memorial, 
in which be sketched a plan of comprehension, that would 
hare kept in the establishment all ministers well afiected to 



of miaitten, indulged and not indulged ; bU hod a gnat Tsnentiou for 
him. ... He thought I was too long in preaching, and be told nw what 
the great and woitbj Ht. John LWingBtone uid anent long preaching, 
'that we that were miniaten endeavonred sometime to preach the Spirit of 
Ood into people ; and then b; our long preaching, ere evar we were aware, 
we preached the Spirit of Qod ^ain out of people.' Hr. Livingatoua 
hardly exceeded half an hour at a tjme." 



* Whr L., I don't know ; bnt it li to in the Ha 
t See ante, p. 171. 
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tbe govemmenti and have reconciled moderate' Episcopalians 
to Presbytery, and moderate Presbyterians to Episcopacy, by 
the adoption of Leighton's device of perpetnal moderators* 
Crawford, on the other hand, would hear of nothio); hnt 
Presbytery pure and simple, neither "clogged" nor "re- 
stricted," and the Church " purged " from all leaven of 
Prelacy.t The King's own leaning wa8 in favour of com- 
prehensive, and reconciling measures, as he bad, anew and 
recently, proved by his energetic promotion of the Toleration 
Act, which had passed in England, and of tbe Comprehen- 
sion Bill, which, to his chagrin, had been defeated by the 
jealous bigotry of the Anglican clei^4 ^"^ large principles 
of charity and tolerance had to yield precedence to the prac- 
tical exigencies of Scotch politics. Week by week the 
Episcopal ministers — even those who had stayed in their 
churches on the condition of allegiance to King William — 
grew more seditiouB.§ They " preached King James more 
than Christ," and lent all their influence to the cause of 
Jacobite stratagem and plotH The possibility of a broadly 
conciliatory and comprehensive settlement, which would have 
pleased a moderate like Tarbat, decreased as loyalty to the 
elected King became more and more the distinctive mark of 
the staunch Presbyterians, of whom Crawford was the per- 
fervid type. As in the days of the " tnlchan " bishops of 
James VI.; of the first enthusiasm of the Solemn League 
and Covenant ; and of the Restoration, political considera- 
tions ruled the destinies of the Church. Her own voice was 
not consulted. Had a Greneral Assembly been invited to 
decide how the Church was to be governed, the vote of the 
majority would nndoubtedlyhave declared for Episcopacy; and 
therefore Parliament took care to put that question out of 
court before a General Assembly should get leave to sit, and 

* Leven and Melville Papers, pp. 108 aud 126. 

t Ibid. pp. 140, 145, 172. 

j Burnet, vol. iv, pp. 16-21, 

§ Leven and Melville Papers, p. 140. 

II Geaeral Mackay's 'Memoirs,' pp. 77, 210. 
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took care also to stimmon snch an Assembly as shonid be 
certAiD never to recall tbat qnestion, 

Tbe " Kerolution Settlement" was, of all conceivable settle- 
ments, tlie most " Erastian." Parliament liad broken down 
Presbytery, and set up Episcopacy in 1 662. Parliament broke 
down Episcopacy, and set np Presbytery in 1689 and 1690. 
The one Parliament, no doubt, was bnt a servile junta ; the 
other was a fairly representative body. But in neither case was 
the Cborch, whose &te was decreed, a party to the procedure. 
The State dealt with her as its obedient handmaid. It cannot 
be disputed that the cause of truth and freedom gained by 
this abeolate eondact on the part of the Stat«, and by its 
refusal to concede an independent and autonomous jurisdic- 
tion to the Cbnrch. Had tbe clergy, who claimed to represent 
the Church, been allowed to settle her affairs, tbe social and 
political life of tbe nation would have been likely to relapse 
into serfdom and corruption. It said little for the clergy, 
who bad enjoyed an absolute predominance for twenty-eight 
years, that tbe general instinct should have recoiled from 
entrusting them with new or farther power. But so it was. 
Hen felt that it was safer for the common weal, that the 
reason and conscience of the people should speak through 
Parliament, than that tbe clergy should get their own way in 
a church court. 

Tbe first step towards tbe reconstitution of the Presby- 
terian establishment was tbe abolition of tbe Act of 1669, 
which had made tbe King supreme over all persons, and in 
all causey civil and ecclesiastical. The next was to restore 
tbe surviving ministers, in number about sixty, who had 
been ejected for not conforming to Episcopacy after the 
Bestoration. Then came the last and decisive measure, which 
established the Church on tbe basis of the Confessioa of 
Faith, and ctf the Presbyterian polity as defined and secured 
by the Act of 1582, which, through all vicissitudes, the 
Constitutional Presbyterians of Scotland had regarded as the 
unabrogated and fundamental Mi^na Cbarta of the Church. 
This voluminous measure — which revived the Act of 1592, 
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ratified the Westminster CoofesstoD, repealed a long list of 
laws in favour of Episcopacy, legalised the illegal " rabbltnga " 
of the curates, rested the goTernment of the Church in the 
survivors of the ejected ministers of 1661, and appointed a 
meeting of the General Assembly — was drafted by the wily 
pen of James Steuart,* and submitted to the King for his 
revision. 

William had never wavered in hie Seoteh Church policy. 
He had always put the principles of toleration abovA 
theories of ecclesiastical government, and had maintained 
an impartial attitude between the rival parties. " Do not," 
said Carstares, in a paper addressed to the King, " do not 
afford the smallest suspicion to either party, whether in 
Cbarch or State, that your Majesty is so far engrossed or 
monopolized by the other, as to adopt those private animosi- 
ties or reseutmeats, with which they are inflamed against 
each other."t The King acted on the advice. "If you 
find that that interest is strongest which is for restoring the 
government of the Church in the Presbyterian way, you 
shall endeavoiir to have it, with provision that the mles of 
discipline may be adjusted, and all occasion of complaint for 
rigour taken away." These were William's "instructions" 
for the Convention in March 16894 " ^ou are to pass one 
or more Acts, as the Parliament shall t^ee to," are his 
orders to Melville in February 1690, "for settling Church 
government, conform to the former instruction given there- 
auent."§ And now that the re-establishment of Presbytery 
was ineviteble, he tried so to liberalise the measure as to 
render it not unwelcome to all but the bigots on either side 
who preferred their own dogmas and their own way to the 
general peace and good of Church and State. 

On receiving the draft of the proposed Act, William seat 
for Carstares, and went over it with him, clause by clause ; 

* ColtDMs Collections, p. 94. 

t McCormJck, p. 40. 

X Leven and Uelville Papera, p. 2. 

§ Ibid. p. 414. 
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after which he dictated to him the result of their conenltatioa 
in a paper of "Remarks," which here follow: they were 
sent down to Lord Melville, and the Act was modified in 
conformity with them ; — 

" Imo. Wber«aa in the dranght it ie eoid, that the church of Scot- 
land was reformed from popery by presbytcrB, mlhoul prelaey. Lis 
Mt^eaty thinks, tha^hongh this matter of fact may be true, which 
he doth not controrert; yet, it being contradicted by some, who 
speak of a power that snpcrintendonta had in the beginning of the 
reformation, which was like to that whioh bishops lutd afterwards, 
it were better it were otherwise expressed. 

" Sdo. Whereas it is said, their Majeetiee do ratify the presby- 
terian church government to he the only goeemment of Chrut'i 
cAtird^ in thit kingdom, his Majesty desires it may be expressed 
otherwise, thus, To be the goTernmeat of the church in this king' 
dom established by law. 

" 3tio. Whereas it is said, that the government is to be exercised 
by sound preebyterians, and sach as shall hereafter be owned by 
presbyterian judicatories aa mck, his Mify'esty thinks that the rule 
is too general, depending as to its particular determination upon 
particular men's opinion ; and therefore he desires that what is said 
to be the meaning of the rule, in the reasons that were sent along 
with the act, may be expressed in the act itself, viz. That such as 
subscribe the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, and ore willing 
to submit (o the gorermnent of the church, being sober in their 
lires, sound in their doctrine, and qualified with gifts for the 
ministry, shall be admitted to the government. 

"4to. Whereas it is desired to be enacted, that the general meeting 
of the ministers do appoint visitors for purging the chorch, &c. 
his Majesty thinks fit, that, for answering the objectaons that are 
proposed against this method in the reasons sent up to him along 
with the act, that what in these reasons is expressed by may be, as 
to the concern of his privy-cooncil in that matter, and the present- 
ing of these visitors to the commissioner, that he may see they are 
moderate men, be plainly expressed in the act itself, that it thoM 
be, Ac. 

" 6to. Aa to what concerns the meeting of synods and general 
Bssemblios, his Hajesty is willing that it should be ouacted, that 
they meet at such and such times of the year, and so often as shall 
bo judged neoessary, provided always that they apply to him or the 
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privj-conncil to kuoiv if tbere be any mconrenience as to public 
affiuTB in their meeting at sncb times, and hare his approbation 
accordingly. 

" 6to. Whereas it is desired to be enacted, that the parishes of 
thoBo thxest out by the people in the begiiming of thin revolution, 
be declared vacant, npon this reason, because they were put upon 
congregations without their consent, his Majesty desires it may be 
expressed in sach a mnnner, as is perfectly consistent with the 
rights of patrons, which he hatb the more reason to insist upoui 
that, in the paper sent up along with the act, it seems to be 
acknowledged that this procedure is extraordinary, and, there- 
fore, ongbt not to be diawn into conaeqnence. 

"I A. B. do sincerely declare and promise, that I will own and 
submit to, and peaceably live under, the present govenuneat of the 
church, as it is by law established in this kingdom, and that I will 
heartily concur with and Tmder it for the suppressing of vice and 
wickedness, the promoting of piety, and the purging the church of 
all erroneous and acandalons ministers. 

" It is his Majesty's pleasure, that such as shall declare, as is 
above written, and assent and consent to the Confession of Faith 
now confirmed by act of parliament, as the standard of the pro- 
testant religion in that kingdom, shall be reputed sound and 
orthodox ministers. 

" It is his Majesty's pleasure too, that those, who do not own 
and ^ield submission to the present church government in Scot- 
land, shall have the like indulgence that the presbyteriaus have in 
England. 

"His Majesty's desire to have what he grants to the cbnrch of 
Scotland to be lasting, and not temporary, makes him incline to 
have the above mentioned amendments made upon the act," 

" The above remarks " (says McOormick) " were sent down to 
the Earl of Melville, along witti a letter from the King. The 
original is in the possessiou of the Bight Honoorable the Earl of 
Leven, and is thus entitled : — 

" * Remarks upon the Act for settling Chnrch Government, with 
the King's Letter, May 22, 1690, whereby it will appear. Instruc- 
tions were exactly observed, in so far as was possible, without 
hazarding the Buin of the Kingdom.' 

" There is only one particular iu which the paper in my Lord 
Leven's custody differs &om that which is in the hands of the 
publisher, and it is remarkable, viz. after the 6tb remark, in the 
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eopj Bent doim to Lord MelTille, it runs thus : ' His Mt^estj-'a 
resolntion to be candid in what lie doee, and lits desire that what is 
granted by him to the chnrofa may not be uneasy to him afterwards, 
incline him to have the above mentioned amendments in the act.' 

" Then folloffs the letter. {Supra teribUur) W. B. 

" ' Bight trasty, and right entirely beloved consin and counsellor. 
We greet yon welL We have considered the act anent church- 
government, and have retnmed the same, with the alterationa we 
have thoaght proper shonld be made npon it ; however, we leave 
yon some latitode, which we wish you would use with aa much 
caution aa yon can, and in the way will be most for our service. 
Given under oui royal hand, at our conrt at Eenaington, die 2d 
of May 1690, and of our reign the second year. W. B.'"* 

This famous Act was not passed without some difficulty 
and opposition.! When the House was aboat to consider the 
article which ratified the ConfessioD of Faith, the Dnke of 
HamiltoD moved that the Confession itself " be read all over 
with a distinct and audible voice." The Laird of Craignish, 
either in grim joke or pretemataral earnest, proposed that 
this should be done ou the Lord's day, if done at all. The 
Duke's motion was adopted, and the long Confession was lead. 
When the reading was finished, it was proposed that the 
Catechism and the Directory for Public Worship should 
come next. But this was too much for the wearied senatore ; 
the reading of the Confession was voted to be enough, and 
the Catechism and Directory were passed over, and so escaped 
embodiment in the Act.} At various point« the Duke of 
Hamilton oflTered an opposition to the Bill, in the interests of 
a more iudnlgent treatment of the Episcopal ministers, which 
did not fail to rouse the suspicion of being dictated by resentr 
ment at Melville's preferment to the commissionership, quite 
as much as by real charity and liberality. At last, before the 
Honso divided oa the article which, with undeniable injustice, 

* HcCormick, p. 46. Leven and Melville Papers, p. 436. McConuick 
ptiDts' Trcim the copf Id Carstares' hand. The copy in the Leven and 
Helville Papen hai a few verb^ di&rences. 

t Juno 7, 1690. 

X ' Aooount of the late EsUblinhmcnt, Ac.,' London, 1693, pp. 42-3. 
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proposed to confirm the ejectiona by the " rabble," the Duke's 
temper gave way. "The vote afaotild stand," he cried, "ap- 
prove or not approve the deed of the rabble ;" and when the 
article had passed, " he was sorry," he said, "that he shoald 
ever have sat in a Scottish Parliament where such naked 
iniquity was established into a law ;" and, mnch in wrath, 
he marched out of the House, followed by several other 
members. As soon as he was gone it was proposed to ptiss 
the whole Act in ewnvlo. A voice was heard : "Fie I make 
haste I despatch, lest he return again, and create more trouble." 
It came from a Presbyterian minister, who had made his way 
into the Honse, and in the excitement of the moment called 
out to the members near him. The hint was taken. The 
whole Act was spproven, and laid on the table to await the 
royal assent.* 

It erred, as the legislation of the Parliament of the Resto- 
ration had erred, in an assertion and an ezercise of powers 
which, even though tempered by William's impartial toler- 
ance, were too harsh and absolute. The extreme measures 
of the Sestoration were sure to beget a reaction of like 
extremes, when the oppressed had gained their opportunity 
of becoming oppressors ; and the knowledge of the near 
danger of Jacobite plots, which might overthrow the ptitl 
insecure fabric of the Bevolution, disposed William's Scottish 
sopporters to be more jealous and rigid than their master. 

In one important respect, however, the settlement now 
legalised was a bolder step towards religious freedom than 
the Scots had taken since the days of James VI. While the 
"Confession " was adopted, without any critical examination, 
as a feasible doctrinal basis on which Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian could both plant their teaching, the "Covenant," 
which had been at its beginning the enthusiastic vow and 
bond of a unanimous people, and afterwards the watchword 
of a hot fanaticism and the instniment of a coarse religious 
tyranny, was dropped altogether out of sight It was well 
known that the King would never sanction a legal recognition 

• ' Acooutit of the late EgtabliBbment, &o.,' London, 1693, p. 68, et acq. 
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of it. No voice was raised in Parliament oo its behalf.* 
The stem CameroDJan lemnaat might lament it, as the Jens 
lamented the broken walls of Zion ; bnt it &ded hopelessly 
away, impotent and gloomy, like one of Osaian's ghosts. 
From that day to this it has had no authority in Scotland, 
and no living relation to the Cbarcfa, 

The qnestion of patronage had still to be adjusted ere the 
ecclesiastical l^islation was complete. The King had been 
in great donbt as to this point. At one time he had written 
inatroctions that if the Parliament wished it, patronage was 
to be abolished.t Again, in his ' Remarks ' he seemed to be 
chary of touching the rights of patrons, " The King, as to 
the settlement of Presbytery, seems only to stick at the 
patronages," writes Sir William Lockhart, in April 16904 
*' He says it's the interest of the crown and the taking of 
men's property." Ifelville, hojTever, niged by the more 
heady of the ministera, and nervoos lest he should forfeit 
Prest^terian support, when Hontgomerie was plotting and a 
French fleet hovering on the coast^ resolved to assome the 
responsibility of sacrificing patronage. A plan was adopted 
which took a middle course between purely popular election 
and simple patronage ; and the envied power of presenting to 
benefices was conferred oh the Protestant heritors, and the 
elders of the parisbes.§ This measure was distasteful to 
William, He had no faith in popular election, or any approx- 
imation to it. Like a lawyer, he regarded the right of 
patronage as property, and he knew that his meddling with 
it, even in Scotland, would alarm and irritate the English 
clergy and the Englisli patrons. The zealous Presbyterians 
blamed Carstares for the King's reluctance to abolish this 
patrimonial right, which they deemed an ecclesiastical griev- 
ance. But, " on the other hand," says UcCormick, " Gar- 
stares in turn" blamed them "for asking more of King 

" Burton, from 1688 : vol. i. p. 199, et scq. 
t Leren and Melrille Pniwrs, p. 414. 
t Ibid. p. 430. 
% 8cc Burton, Gnih, CuoniDgham. 
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William vhen be was established upon the throne than a 
compliaoce with the articles ia the Claim of Bigbt, which, 
witbont any mention of patroDage, only complains of prelacy, 
or the superiority of any church officers above presbytera, as 
a grievaace."* He proceeds to say that Carstares " knew that, 
from the Keformatioo down to the Kevolution, in all the 
Ticissitndes of chnrch government, patronage had been the 
law of the land. He knew that by the Act of 1592, which has 
always been considered ae the grand charter of Presbyterian 
government, patronages were incorporated with its very con- 
stitution. And he knew King William was too tender of his 
prerogative to allow any authority to the Act of Estates in 
1649, which had been expressly rescinded by an Act of Par- 
liament as a violation of tlie constitution. Besides, Mr. Car- 
staree was too well acquainted with the circumstances of the 
country, with the Eing's temper, and with the indiscreet zeal 
of some of his brethren the Fresbj-terians, not to foresee the 
danger of gratifying them in all their demands ; and he 
found himself obliged, in his applications to the £ing in 
their behalf, to make a jnst distinction betwixt what was 
eesential to that form of church government, and what was 
absolutely distinct from it. Of this last kind he considered 
the article of patronage ; and, instead of advising the repeal 
of that law as beneficial to the Church, he was afraid that 
such a step might have a quite contrary tendency, and prove, 
in the end, prejudicia], not only to the King's interest, but to 
the Presbyterians themselves, by throwing more power into 
their hands than they knew how to use with moderation. 

" The clergy of that persuasion, having been deprived for 
near thirty years of the established livings, were then re- 
duced to a state of absolute dependence upon their hearers 
for their subsistence — a circumstance extremely unfavourable 
to the dignity of the ministerial character, by deterring men 
of spirit from entering into that profession, and by debasing 
the minds of those who do. Mr. Carstares, from the first 
establiflhmeut of Presbytery, dreaded the conseqneuces which 
* McConmck, p. 48. 
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might enaue from iutnistiag the whole government of tlie 
Charch and the disposal of iu benefices in the handa of a eet 
of men who were tainted with all the prejudices of the people, 
and at the same time irritated by a sense of recent injuries. 
Whilst he adTised, therefore, the establishment of Presbytery, 
he was of opinion that it ought to be of the moat moderate 
kind, and so modelled as to admit of the assumption of such 
of the Episcopal clergy as took the oaths to government upon 
the mildest terms. This be foresaw would not be the case 
unless the rights of patrons were preserved as a check upon 
the clergy. 

" Although my Lord Melville did not differ, in his senti- 
ments upon these subjects.from Mr. Carstares,hiB situation was 
widely different As the head of the Presbyterians in Soot- 
land, lie saw that his whole credit and influence in adminis- 
tration depended upon that party's maintaining the superiority 
which it had acquired, and found himself obliged to yield to 
some of their demands in church matters which he did not 
approve^ 

" The Presbyterians, before the Revolution, as well as the 
dissenters from every legal establishment, had beeu in use to 
choose their own clergy, because they paid them for their 
labours out of their own pockets. As this was a privilege 
upon which they put a very high value, it was natural for 
the body of the people to wish to retain the election of their 
spiritual teachers, even when freed from the burden of their 
maintenance. They were encouraged to make this demand 
by the concessions which had already been made to them by 
King William, and especially by his placing Lord Melville, 
their patron, at the head of administration in Scotland. And 
that nobleman found himself so situated that he must either 
comply, or break with them for ever. He chose the former, 
and gave the royal assent to the Act repealing patronage." 

It is difficult to determine how far William resented this 

concession. According to Bnmet, be was highly offended 

with Melville ;* and certainly, either in anger, or in order to 

• Burnet, vol. ii. p. 110. 
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throw dust in the eyes of the English churchmen, he a|h 
peared to withdraw his favour from his Lord High Com- 
missioner ; and by-aud-by he removed him from hia office. 
Caratares, however, stood Melville's friend ; and the report, 
or vindication of his policy, which the latter laid before 
the King, hears notes and alterations in Carstares's hand- 
writing, which ehow that it had been submitted to his judicious 
revision* 

The Assembly met on the 16th of October, for the first 
time since Cromwell's dragoons had interrupted its debates in 
July 1653. Carstares's friend, Gabriel Cunoingham, took the 
chair until the Assembly should, in the usual way, choose its 
moderator. The moderator chosen was Hugh Kennedy, s 
member of the old Protesting party. The Assembly num- 
bered about one hundred and eighty members, clerical and 
lay. There were no representatives from tlie north, nor from 
any of the uuiversittes, except Edioburgh.t 

Lord Carmichael, as the King's Commissioner, delivered 
his Majesty's "gracious letter," in which it was not difGouIt 
- to trace the cautious and kindly inspiration of Caratares. 
" A calm and peaceable procedure," wrote the King, " will be 
no less pleasing to us than it becometb you. We never could 
be of the mind that violence was suited to the advancing of 
true religion, nor do we iutend that our authority shall ever 
be a tool to the irregular passions of any party. Moderation 
is what religion enjoins, neighbouring churches expect from 
you, and we recommend to you."} 

The recommendation was not unneeded. Of the sixty 
ministers who had been restored, and who sat iu the Assembly, 
almost all were of the old " Protesting " party. The younger 
men, who sat beside them, were those who had either studied 
and been licensed among the exiles in Holland, or who had 

* Leven and Melrille Papers, Prelace. 

t 'Hietorical ReUtiou.' CuDuingham had not been, as Dr. Cimuiughtun 
Bt&tes (vol. ii. p. 288), moderator of the last Assembly, but of the last at 
tha two prelinilnary "Geneisl Meetings" of Preebyterians, held iu Edin- 
borgh before this Assembly. 

t ' Acts ot AsBembly,' 1690. 
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skulked in Scotland, exercising an uregolar ministry under 
the ban of tbe law. The school of persecution is not one in 
which men readily learo generosity and tolerance. Upon 
the wholo) however, the great principle of moderation was 
fairly observed. The high-flying claims and dogmas of the 
Covenant were qnielly renounced in the Assembly, as they 
had been in the Parliament. The few remaining ministers 
of the Cameronians were allowed to relinqnish their divisive 
fanaticism, and to come into the Church. The asBertion of a 
jfis divimtm for Presbytery was foregone. All clergymen who 
shonld subscribe the Confession of Faith, and promise submis- 
sion to the Presbyterian government, were to be recognised 
as ministers, and flowed to remain in the Church. There can 
be DO doubt that some external pressure was needed to insure 
this moderation. Carstarea, who had come to Edinbui^h with 
letters of instructions from the King, was in constant attend- 
ance at the Assembly, although he was not a member, restrain- 
ing the zeal of the fanatical, and strengthening the hands of 
the moderate. The anti-Episcopal fervour, which could not 
find sufficient vent in the acts of AsBembly, discharged itself 
in frequent sermons in the churches of the town. " In general, 
I assure you," writes a keen Episcopal pamphleteer, " they 
were very nauseating to all rational persons ; for, except one 
or two preaclied by Mr. Carstares and Mr. Robert Wyllie, 
they were either miserably flat and dull, or else full of bitter 
zeal against the Episcopal party."" 

Before the Assembly rose, however, after a month's session, 
it intrusted its "commission" or committee of the whole 
House, with powers which were not likely to be used with 
as much discretion as its own. This commission, divided 
into two branches, was to visit the northern and the southern 
districts, to purge out (where purgation had not been already 
eBected) " the insuf&cient, or scandalous, or erroneous, or 
supinely negligent," and to admit to ministerial communion 
those who, upon due trial, should be found " orthodox in 
doctrine, of comi>etGnt abilities, of a godly, peaceable, and 
* ' llisturical Itelation.' 
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loyal coDTereatioD, and who shall be judged faithful to God 
and to thifl gOTemment."* 

The course of this visitation brought the commission of 
diviBes and elders into dangerous proximity to the officers of 
the ciril government, whose duty it was to exact the oaths 
of allegiance; and the inquiry into character, conduct, and 
principles which it authorized, trenched closely on the domain 
of inquisition and petty tyranny. The Tisitore, it is to be 
feared, acted in many cases with harshneBs and illlberality. 
" The reforming of the Church," eaye Tarhat, " by the Camer- 
onian regiment can do no good ,-"t and he prophesied that the 
" hot commissicm " which, in the north, had occasionally to 
call in the military to enforce its behests, would do more to 
sow discord than to f<Hter peace. " Fifty thousand of the 
nation care not for Episcopacy, who now, by the present 
courses taken, do hate Presbytery; and if Presbytery and 
peace be settled in Scotland without [unless] presbyters be 
hemmed in, the former ministers protected from the angry 
party's wrath, and churchmen kept to the ministerial func- 
tion, without extravaging on their fancifnl jurisdiction, I am 
far mistaken,"} Tarbat's auguries proved tru& The com- 
misBion went too zealously to work. They made, like earlier 
zealots, in some diGtricts, " havoc of the Church." The King 
at last was obliged to interpose on behalf of the more humane 
end indulgent policy, to which he had personally been always 
faithful. 

But although, in carrying out the details of its formal 
reconstruction, the Church, as represented by its commis- 
sioners, might err in judgment and temper, the blame could 
not be laid on those, who defined and guaranteed the powers 
which were occasionally misused. No church could exist 
without a measure of self-government as large, at least, as 
that accorded to the new establishment ; and the State had 

" iBaembly's letter to the King ; Leven and Melville Papers, p. 568 ; 
and ' Acta of Assembly.' 
t Leven and Melville Papers, p. 6TI. 
t Ibid. p. 580. 
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undeniably done what it could, to animate that self-govein- 
ment with a spirit as liberal and conciliatory, as was com- 
patible with the orderly reoonstmction of the Chnrch, and 
the perpetnity of the BeTolntioQ settlement The idea of 
Carstarea (for his was the predominating influence which, in 
the last resort, moulded the councils of the State) was to 
re-establish, in a country where people for a hundred years 
" had gone mad "* over questions of ecclesiaatical polity, 
that form of government which the Beformed Church had 
at first assumed, and which appeared, on the whole, to be 
the best for, and the most agreeable to, the larger part 
of the nation. He did not look at Prelacy, or Presbytery, 
through the mists of medieeral superstition, but in the 
light of modem statesmanship and reason, believing that 
order to be the most divine, which did most to promote 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. He desired to 
include in the Cbnrch all who could be comprehended in an 
orthodox and loyal communion ; and, with this view, no 
renunciation of Episcopacy was demanded from those Epis- 
copal ministers, who should wish to abide in the national 
establishment. The only doctrinal symbol they were asked 
to accept was that " Confession of Faith" which, so for from 
being intolerable to Episcopalians, had been embodied in one 
of the oaths which they had readily taken in the days of 
Charles II. No rigid order of worship was laid down, against 
which a sorapnloos conscience might have rebelled ; in this 
regard there was the amplest freclom. The basis of the 
Church was essentially liberal ; her door of entrance was 
wide; the policy designed for her was a policy of compre- 
hensive tolerance. This undeniably was the wise and gene- 
rous idea, of which the reality in some respects fell short. 
That it did so was in part, no docbt, owing to the fervour of 
the Presbyterians, but also, in no small degree, to the poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical position assumed by the Episcopalians. 
Politically they allied themselves, more and more exclusively, 
with Jacobitism. Ecclesiastically. they became more and 
* Sec letUr of [.urj Tuibat, Leven and Mi'lvillo Papim, p. 686. 
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more imbtied with " High Church " principles. In each case 
they retrograded. The unreaEoniDg and immoral absolatism 
of the Stnarts was political barbarism, when compared with 
the constitntional order and freedom of the Bevolution. The 
spirit of the Act of TJniformitj, which, passing from Lam- 
beth to St Andrews, had infected the ecclesiastical minu 
of the North, was narrow, vain, and worldly, when cour 
trasted with the broad and charitable ioBtincia of the Anglican 
Church in the days which preceded the accession of the 
Stuarts. Hitherto, throughoat all the conflicts of Presbytery 
and Prelacy, a hope had always sarYived that, oYentnally, 
the two opposing parties might somehow be amalgamated or 
reconciled. As the re-establishment of the Church pro- 
gressed, the m(»t hopeful must have become unwillingly, 
bat surely, convinced that the political and ecclesiastical 
estrangement of Scotch Presbyterian and Scotch Episcopalian 
had passed ont of the reach of reconcilement. Even those 
Episcopalians who were received into the Church, or rather 
who were not driven out, were in the Chnrch, bat not of it. 
And outside the Church a body of prelatic separatists was 
gradnally formed, with all their prelatic characteristics 
hardened by the resentful sense of ill-treatment, who foiled 
every attempt at comprehension. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Cantaras's position, work, kdA inflnaioe — With the King in Flanders — 
Le tters — Olenooe. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of thia book, which de- 
Bigns to present the history of an individual-^and not of a 
nation or a church — ^to enter upon the details of Scotch eccle- 
siastical affairg during the period when the Church was 
slowly and paininlly settling down (q>on its new foundation. 
The details, indeed, can now hardly be the objects of very 
keen human sympathy. The mutual jealousies of Presby- 
terian and EpiscopaLiau, the harshueas of the one, the shiiti- 
ness of the other, occupy the foreground so noisily and 
obtrusively, and cnss each other in such involved moremeut, 
that one is apt to watch them rather with a sense of wearied 
coniiision, than of hearty interest. The scene is ennobled by 
none of the heroic lights and shadows of Knox's conflict with 
the ancient church. Its tamenees is not stirred by any of 
the rough but hardy independence of Andrew Melville's 
wrestlings with King James. It lacks alike the wild £re of 
the early Covenant, and the rich lustre of the varied learn- 
ing and sound churchmanship, which gave weight to the 
counsels, and dignity to the contests, of Henderson and 
Baillia 

Many of the least comely features of modem Scottish Pres- 
byterianism began, at this time, to emerge into a prominence 
which they had never before attained ; some of them, indeed, 
had never before existed. The Puritanic and Brownist leaven, 
which bad tainted the church principles and practices of the 
old protesters, had lost none of its infection during the years 
of persecution. There had been too free a growth of tha*- 
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type of piety, at once fervid in feeling and undisciplined in 
temper, of which we see a conspicuouB illuetratioD in ButKer- 
ford. Those points of external diSerence, which separated the 
persecutors from -the persecuted, had been magnified into dis- 
torted proportions. The old sense of the solemnity of woT^hip 
bad tost its force amidst the excitements of the conventicle, 
and under the minifltratioos of the fanatical and unlearned. 
That deterioration in the order and propriety of divine service; 
which, for sereral generations since, has exposed the rites of 
Scottish worshippers to the reproach of coarse familiarity and 
meagre slovenliness, had begun. The infrequent communion, 
and the preposterous preparatives and accompaniments of the 
sacred celebration, had come into vogae. In fact, the Church 
as restored in 1690, ill bore comparison with the Church as 
restored in 1638. Those old men who remembered the glory 
of tbe earlier temple, might well have wept, like Bora's exiles, 
as they watched the upbuilding of the later, and marked how 
much more many of those who sought to direct it, were led 
by political tact and secular wisdom, than by the gentle spirit 
of Christian tolerance, and the hnmauising reverence for 
catholic usage and tradition,* In such a period, a man like 
Carstares, un impassioned, spacious, just, charitable, liberal, 
of great experience, and of deep diplomatic skill, was of more 
practical avail than a hero or an enthusiast A prelatic Cyril, 

* The pomplileta of the period bear ample testimony on these heads. 
Making all allowanoe for the exa^crations o( the Episcopal pamphleteera, 
ng doubt remaioa that daring the twenty-eight yeaifl of Cliarles and Jamea, 
ScottJBh PrG8byt«rianism had lost several of the old characteristics, which 
were common to it, with all the other lierormed Churches. An iotereetiug 
reference to these will be found in Dr. T. Leiahman's ' Introduction to ths 
Directory.' Sage (' Fundamental Cbarter,' p. 362) is very amOBing about 
the Presbyterian alterations aud defections from better times. Old people, 
he say B (to lake one instance), educated before the Donatism of the Covenant, 
" will still uncover on entering the kirk ; but not the yoiinger generation. 
Mas. John himselfeDters church as mannerly as the coarsest oobbler in the 
parish. In he steps, uncovers not till in the pulpit, claps straight on his 
breech, and within a little falls to work as the Spirit moves him. All the 
congregation must sit close in the time of prayer; clap on their honnets in 
the time of sermon, Ac." 
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or a Preabyterian Savonarola, would have burst all bonds of 
Revolution settlements, and plunged C}iurc;h and 8tate iuto 
chaotic tormoil. Whether out of the chaos eomething might 
not have emerged, of a higher type than modem Scottish 
Presbytery and Episcopacy, is a question which may be left 
open. 

What work there was to do for Scotland, however, Carstares 
did. It was not work of the high reforming or ooustmctive 
sort ; chiefly work of mediating, moderatii^, adjusting, not 
leas needful in its place than the other ; perhaps not so easy 
as the other, becanse sustained by no loud encontagements of 
excited sympathy, and done often silently and out of sight. 
" I think," says Carstares, " all the pains I have been at, and 
the success liiat in some small measure I have had, might, 
at least, be acknowledged." Was this a half-pathetic appeal 
for friendly sympathy ; or was it a judicious hint for such an 
expression of his brethren's approvfj, as might strengthen bis 
hands in guiding the policy of the Eing P Poeaifoly, it com- 
bined both. At times he found it hard enough to guide that 
policy, partly from the King's actual indifference to Scotch 
afTairs, pertly from the bosy intrigues of opposing politicians. 
No one, however, was able to supplant him in William's con- 
fidence, or to lessen the " extraordinary share "* which ha had 
in the government of his native country and in the personal 
esteem and friendship of the King. Wodrow, in his *Ana- 
lecta ' (which is not so trustworthy as his ' History'), records 
an anecdote, in illustration of this, which we may take at what 
it is worth. 

He was told, he says, by Mr. Andrew Fallarton (minister 
at Paisley), who '* had it &om good hands, that one morning, 
when the King was in his closet, some Scotsmen fell a speak- 
ing to the King anent Mr. Carstares, and they told him it was 
the mind of his best friends he should be removed from about 

• Lord Herdwickc's note to BumDt, vol. iv, p. 535. "Bishop Burnet 
never menlions the cztroordinar; sbare, which Mr. Carstares a private 
Scotch ministeT, bad id the management there and in King William's 
confidence." 
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him ; and the EngliBh biabops were taking ambtage that he 
should have bo mach of his ear. The King gave them no 
answer. Within a while the King came forth to the chamber 
of preeeDce, and the onwaiteis, nobility, and others, made a 
lane for him to go through them. At the entry of the lane, 
Mr. Carstares stood. The King bowed to all as he came 
through them ; and when he came near to Mr. Carstares, he 
put out his hand to him, and said, in the hearing of all, 
' Honest William Carstares, how is all with thee this morn- 
ing ?' This was answer enough to his accuBers."* 

The great mass of the ' Carstares State Papers,' preserved 
by ItfcCormick, proves how completely communication be- 
tween Scotland and William lay nnder Carstares's control. 
" Few Scotsmen," says Macky, " had access to the King but 
by him, so that he was properly viceroy of fhat kingdom, and 
was called at Court Cardinal Cwstare8.''t We gather the same 
from his own letters and papers among the Graham Dnnlop 
M^, Every question affecting Scotland seems to have been 
laid before him, and every measure ruled, more or less, by 
his advice. There was a proposal, for example, that the 
King should have a Scottish Council beside him in London. 
It was submitted to Carstares, who reports upon it thus : 
" In the time of King James the First, there were several 
persons of quality of Scotland, as I have heard, that bad 
places about the King, which gave occasion to his having a 
Scots Council near his person, and made the power of his 
secretaries not very significant, nor much dreaded by the sub- 
jects. I do believe that things were much aSter the same 
manner in the time of Charles the First. After the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, there was a Scots council at Court, 
in which there were some English, of whom the Earl of 
Clarendon was one, who having, as I have been informed, 
concerned himself too much in Scots affaire — being the great 
support of a party in Scotland that was opposed to Earl 
Lauderdale, then Secretary, and was headed by the late Earl 

• 'Analecla.'Tol.i. p. 2G1. 

t 'Memoirs, &c.'i Characters of tfao NobUity of ScotUDd, p. 210. 
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of Middleton (who was at that time his majesty's commia- 
sioner), — Laaderdale for hia own security, the hiDdering of 
Clarendoo's meddling so much in Scots aflairs, and the in- 
creasing of bis own power, did procure the dissolving of this 
Oonncil : bat I did never hear that what he did, in this, was 
displeasing to the honest solid party of Scotland, for Lauder- 
dale's management was, for some years after that, very fair 
and acceptable to the country, till engrossing all power to 
himself, and hindering, as much as was possihle, any access to 
the King but to such as he knew to be his friends, his 
management came to be uneasy, and gave rise to strong fac- 
tions in the kingdom. Now, there being at present beats 
and parties in Scotland, occasioned by what have been the 
different interests and contrary managements of secretaries 
(and these heats kept up hy the apprehension that the dif- 
ferent parties have of what may be the influence ofa secretary 
for a kingdom that is at a distance from His Majesty), the 
proposal made to the King about having a Scots Council near 
hie person seems to be rational enough* But the having of 
a fixed Scots Council here hath, in my humble opinion, these 
inconreniencies : 1st, It will be a greater charge to the 
government than at present it can well bear, the least that 
can be allowed to each of this council being £600 sterling, 
yearly. 2dly, Such a fixed cooucil would much lessen the 
auUiority of the King's Council in Scotland, because all men 
would have their eyes upon the Council here, and make their 
interest with it and applications to it. Srdly, It would not, 
I am afraid, answer the end for which it is designed, of laying 
heats, and preventing parties ; for as there would be a diffi- 
culty in choosing the men, so if they be of one party, the 
other will have greater apprehensions of their power and 

* This paper is undated, but thia Mnteuce, and ths other wbioh alludea 
to trade, aeem to refer to the time when Jamea JohiutoD, who had beeo 
Britidi envoy at Berlin (son of the Johiutan of WarmhiD beLuaded after 
the Bestonlion) was diamiHSed from the Secretaiyship of Slate, which he 
had held as coUea^e to Sir John Dalrymple. 
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influence than of the Secretary's ; and if they be mixed of 
both parties, it will not be possible to binder their intriguing 
in their different ways, and making affairs at least as per- 
plexed, if not more, than they are at present. 4tbly, I am 
afraid that if it be a fixed conncit, the King will be in some 
difficulty as to the naming of those English that he would 
have to be in it ; for if they should be only Whigs, then the 
other party would conclude that there most be more at 
the bottom of this affair than there really is ; and if they be 
a mixture of Tories and Whigs, it will give a jealousy to 
many of the Scots, and be an occasion of continual intriguing ; 
besides the present ferment betwixt the two nations as to 
trade seems to make this business, at present, difficult. I 
am indeed sensible that it is very fit that Scotland have an 
opinioD that eecretariea do not possess entirely the King's 
ear, nor have an nucontroUed influence in the management 
o{ affairs ; but the method the King bath followed this 
winter in allowing a fair hearing to both parties in presence 
of one another, and what he isabout to do in calling a Scots 
Council, may, I hope, be of great use to beget such an 
opinion in that kingdom ; especially if His Majesty shall think 
fit to lot hia Scots Council, when he calls them, know that be 
resolves to take such methods as shall ease his subjects 
of fears of being prejudged by any unsuitable influence, 
or partial suggestions of any particular persons about him. 
I do, my Lord,* with all humility and candour, lay these 
things before your Lordship with a sincere design for His 
Majesty's service. I shall take the boldness, my Lord, to 
say only one thing more, which ts, that the more I con- 
sider the temper of this nation and their notions of govern- 
ment, together with their way of management with a respect 
to His Majesty, the more I dread the thoughts of any of the 
English being much concerned in our affairs, or of my coun- 
trymen having any encourf^ement to meddle with them as to 

* Lord Portland, to whom, in genemi, Cnrstarcs's notes, momorandn, &c., 
were fonaally addressed. 
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the mftDagement of public bnsineaH ; and I must confesB, this 
ia one of mj great exceptions against this fixed Scots Council 
here, as it is proposed."* 

Id another paper, we find him offering suggestions about 
an inquiry into " the funds of the poll and excise," which are 
alleged to be "almost sinking;" about auditing the Treasury 
accounts ; leases of tithee ; the advantage of a " separate 
fund " for the King to give " in diarity, or for reasonable 
gratifications to those of the Scots nation that apply to him, 
here or in Flanders, that may be fit objects of the King's 
charity or gratification." In another, he supplements the 
private and public ' Instructions,* which the King designed 
for his Commissioner to the Scottish Parliament ; thus, for 
example: — " PriTate Instructione : .... The 6th private 
instruction may mn thus ; If the Parjiameni cannot he hrouffht 
to give tuppliss, but by offering Aet» which aro either contrary 
to your instruOions, or not contained in them, you are then to 
adjourn, i&e." — " Public Instructions : .... To the end of 
the 17th instruction these words may be added : But you are 
not to be tudden in pasting this Ad:, heoavse upon a further 
eontideration of the matter of it we may more fully iTuimct 
you about it. . . . This may be added to the private instruc- 
tions, if His Majesty think fit : At to our 23rd public ins/roc- 
Hon, dhofd encouraging trade, you are to take particular care 
thai nothing he done in that matter that may raise jealousiea, 
or ditturb our affairs in our kingdom of England. This 
private instnictioQ may also, if His Mnjesty please, be added : 
¥ou are to endeavour that auppliea for the forces, of as long 
continuance as ean be (Atained, he one of the finA things 
granted hj the Parliament, and that other busineea that 
would delay them be as much kept off aa ean be, till they be 
expeded." 

Amidst the charge of public affairs to which these papers 
bear witness, Carstares was never neglectful of the claims of 
private friendship, and seems to have marked with observant 

* Qrabam Dunlop MSS. The proposal was not carried out. 
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coQceni, and remembered witli tenacity, aoything that 
touched the inteieata of hia IdDdred or friends. The letter 
which follovB is undated and unaddressed, bo that the reci- 
pient cannot be identified ; but its kindly faithfulness is very 
cbaracteristic of the writer :— 

" My LobD) — Nothing bat a datiful respect to yoTir Lordship, 
and a sincere and entirely affectionate concern for yonr Lordship's 
honour and tme interest, could have obliged me to give yonr Lord- 
ship the trouble of these lines, snd to lay before yon my great grief 
because of reports, not whispered, bnt londly talked of, here, as if 
yonr Lordship had forsaken that modest way of managing yourself 
that even in yonr younger years, and amidst many tentations yon 
were honoured for, and highly esteemed. I have, indeed, my Lord, 
had too much reason to be sensible that when one is envied and 
hath ill-wiUers, many methods are used, withont r^ard either to 
tmth or justice, to blast his reputation and lessen his credit ; and I 
would gladly persuade myself that what is said to yonr Lordship's 
disadvantage is only an effect of malice ; and I shall be very nn- 
villingly brought to believe that yon shall ever be left so far to 
yoursdf as to foiget yonr God, your religion, your honour, and yonr 
temporal as well as eternal interest, yonr noble family, and what 
the faith of a judgment to come and a future state doth call for from 
your Lordship, and to follow those whose ways are moveable that 
yon cannot know them, and whose feet go down to death and their 
steps take hold on hell. Nay, my Lord, the gracious and good God 
forbid it should be thns. 1 can, for myself sincerely say, that I 
sever observed anything in your Lordship that gave mo the least 
ground to saspect that yonr Lordship was the least inclined to 
rtoorda ille^Ie], and may yon never be so ; bnt after what I beard 
when I was at London, and what is talked of here, I conld not 
satisfy myself withont laying the matter before your Lordship, with 
the most affectionate concern : — and if there be any impertinency in 
it, I hope yonr Lordship will impute it to the greatness of my affec- 
tion to your Lordship's person, and to the memory of those that 
are gone, for I shall never cease to be, 

" With the greatest respect, 

"My Lord, Ac" 

As soon as the Assembly rose, on the 13th of November, 
1690, Caretares returned to London, carrying with him, for 
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thti Kin^', tmnsciipU of tlie mhiiites.* "I liave been ex- 
ceedingly obliged to him," saya Lord Carmichael, tlie Com- 
misaioner. " HiB coming here baa been of no small use to 
His Alajesty'e service and interest." Lord Cardrose, who had 
been with Dunlop in Carolina, and was now General of the 
Uint, takes advaiit^e of his journey to send up some 
specimens of the new Scotch coins of William and Mary. 
" The Mint is now going," he writes to Melville, " and I have 
sent up a few of each species to your Lordship by Mr. Car- 
stares : if your Lordship think fit you may show them to the 
King and Queen. The tenpences do not look so clear and 
well as the next will ; however, I could not but send of 
them as they were, being the first. The fault is only in 
the blanflbing, it being done with old materials that was 
lying in the Mint ; but your Lordship may observe it helped 
in the fortypenees." 

On the 2nd of December, Carstares writes to Dunlop, from 
Iiondon, "I have done what I could for Arran" (Hamilton's 
eldest son), " and I would fain hope he will not render him- 
self useless to his country by a groundless scruple. I do 
find there is no particular prejudice against him." No 
sentence could disclose more thoroughly that policy of prac- 
tical compromise, which was the only course open to a ruler 
like William. Arran had finessed at the Revolution, had 
been implicated in Montgomerie's plot,t and now was not 
only holding back from taking the oaths to government, bat 

• " If bo would have undertaken to make ths report alone," writes Lord 
CarmichaeltoMelvillB(LevenandMely!lle Papers, p. 570), " it migbt well 
have been rested on ; bat be niu imwilliag lo do it, and was detiroua that 
othets should have been seat ; he has been very active to have matters go 
right, which has had very good eSect." This disproves the insinuation of 
tha Episcopal iniuphleUcr, who saya, " It's said that llr. Carstares, whom 
the Kiog bad senl down with letters of instrtictioQ to the Assembly, 
expected that they would have honoured bim with that trust ; but whether 
it was out of any jealousy of his oonduct, or faithfulness, or if it was to 
gratify others who migbt have had particular designs of their own, they 
jiasscd by Hr. Caretares and gave the employment to Hr. Gilbert Rule and 
Ur. David Bliiir." ' Historical Itelaticoi,' p. 63. 

t BurUn, from 1688; vol. i. p. 84. 
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actually meddling with a new conspiracy. To the heir- 
apparent, however, of the great house of Hamilton, mnch 
should be forgiven, if only he woald lend hia influence to 
the established order. 

On the 15th of January he again writes to ^ia brother-in- 
law, telling him he is going to Holland with the King. "I 
wonder," he adds, " I hear not of Magg's marriage ; but your 
principalship* makes you neglect all things else." According 
to Mr. Ferrie, his sister Margaret married, first, the Rev. 
William Maokay, minister of Markinch, and afterwards. 
Major Coult, of Edinburgh Castle. It is of her that 
McCormick relates the incidentt which Dean Stanley quotes, 
as illustrating "the freshness and simplicity of Carstares' 
pastoral character, amongst the absorbing public affairs 
which occupied him ;" illustrating also, I may add, that 
strong feeling of famUy affection and faithfulness to the claims 
of kindred, which was one of his marked characteristics. 
" A few days after hei husband's death," eays McCormick, 
" Mr. Carstares came down from London to transact some 
matters of importance with King William's ministers in 
Scotland. She, hearing of bis arrival, came over to Edin- 
burgh to see him. Upon calling at bis lodgings in the 
forenoon, she was told he was not at leisure, as several of 
the nobility and officers of state were just gone in to him. 
She then bid his servant only whisper him that she desired 
to know when it wonld be most convenient for him to see 
her. He returned for answer ' immediately ' ; and leaving 
the company, ran to her, and embraced her in the most 
affectionate manner. Upon her attempting to make some 
apology for her unseasonable interruption to business, ' Make 
yourself easy,' says he, ' these gentlemen are come hither, 
not on my acooant> but their own. They will wait with 
patience till I return. You know I never pray long.' And 
after a short, but fervent prayer adapted to her melancholy 

* CantareB Devar einplo7ed the modem vulguiBm of colUog this office a - 
'' Principaliiy." 
t McCormiok, p. 89. Stanley's ' dutch of Scotland.' p. V>0. 
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circumBtaueea, he Sxed the time nhea he would see her 
more at leisure, and returned, all in tears, to hia company." 

On January the 18th he sailed for Holland, with William, 
who was about to open the great Congress at the Hague. 
When thus on foreign or military service with the King, he 
had, in addition to his ordinary salary, an allowance for 
travelling and camp expenses, at the rate of £500 a year. 
Ae usual, he kept up a correspondence with his brother- 
in-law. 

Carrara to Dunlop. 

"Hague, Feb. 10, Bt v. '91. 

"DiAB Bbothib. — Nothing can be done as to the affiura of the 
UiuYersitieH at present, bat I shall not be wanting in doing my en- 
dearooTs as I shall have opportunity. Ab for what concoras myself, 
I have no confidence to act in it,* for I would not do anything that 
might render me incapable any way to serve, in my capacity, the 
public interest. -Pray, make Duke Hamilton your Mend: if he 
come np to Court, I doubt not but he will be one to me, seeing Bcnne 
of the greateet men know my concern for him aod that noble family. 
Dr. Ganariea and Air. Leask are here, doing what they can for their 
firiends. I ehaU be &ithfiil in my capacity to the true interest of 
the Bong and oonntry. We have here the Electors of Bavaria and 
Brandenburg, the Duke of Wirtemberg, Landgrave of Hesse, 
QflTcmor of the Spanish Netherlanda,and many other great per- 
sons, I hope we shall have a good issue of this great meeting. . . . 
I hope my Xioid Airan will be sensible of the King's kindness, and 
see, at last, that it is his intereetand duty to be upon a bottom with 
him. My dear love to my sister and yonr fiunily. Adieu." 

This Dr. Canaries was one of the diseetabUshed clergy, 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Presbyterians,! and was now at 
Court aa the representative of the EpiBcopaiiaDB.t He 
carried to William an assurance of their loyalty, and a 

* It bad been pcopoeed to call Csistares to a church in Edinburgh. 

t * Apolc^jy fot the Clergy,' p. 103. 

X Caoariefl had been al first a Boman Catholic; then minister of Selkirk, 
and fiualij suspeuded from hia ministry, by his bishop acting uodei the 
orders of Perth, the Chancellor, whose hostility Canaries had provoked by 
preaching, in St. Giles's, E^iabui^, a sermoo against the errors of Borne, 
Qnil^ vol. iii. p. 286, 

p2 
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complaint of the hardships they were enduring at the bauds 
of the CommieBion of the Eirk. The result was a letter 
from the King to the CommiBsion recommending lenity, and 
begging that no Episcopal minister, who should qualify to 
the goremment, ant) submit to Presbytery, should be dis- 
turbed. It was bard, no doubt, in William's private opinion, 
that in the midst of the Congress which was to rule the 
policy of half of Europe, and to direct the great coalition 
against his life-loDg enemy, Erance, he should be molested 
with the squabbles of Scotch ecclesiastics. If there were 
any more complaints of hardships (Sir John Dalrymple, who 
was in attendance at the Hague, writes to Melville) the 
Commission must investigate aud settle the cases "impair 
tially, and put the Kiug to no further trouble."* To Craw- 
ford and the zealous Presbyterians, the coucessiou accorded 
to the aggrieved complainers, ignoring, as it did, the Con- 
fession of Faith, was a &tal defection from the path of 
righteous government. Such ill-advised lenity, Crawford 
assures Melville, is attributed by the Jacobite and Episcopal 
party to fear, and not to charity, and only serves to inflame 
their insolence " to a strange pitch." " It has almost, if not 
altogether," he groans, "unhinged both Chunsh and State."! 
The King's letter, however, only reiterated the constant 
principle of moderation and comprehension, in which his 
own just and liberal instincts had always been confirmed by 
the counsels of Carstares. 

While William was busy with the statesmen and soldiers 
of the Congress, Carstares found time to tee his kindred at 
Rotterdam; and to revisit Utrecht, where he met, for the 
first time, Edmund Calamy, whom he ever afterwards nam* 
bered among his esteemed friends. Calamy, who was still 
a student, about twenty years younger than Carstares, says, 
" One of Ids principal aims was to pick up some that might 
be fit and qualified to make masters of in the several col- 
leges of Scotland, which had been before either too much 

■ Leven and Melville PapciB, (>. 595. 
t Ibid. pp. 586, 001. 
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neglected, or filled with improper persons. Here it was that 
I had my first acquaintance with that excellent person, whose 
friendship I had afternarde so muc^ reason to value myself 
upon. He fonnd me pretty studious and retired, and was 
pleased to enter into considerable freedom with me, which 
was afterwards improved both in Scotland and England. He 
then several times told me that if, when the course of my 
studies W8S finished, I would look towards North Britain, and 
could like a professor's life among them, he would readily 
give me his utmost interest towards my obtaining as good 
eoconragement as I reasonably could desire." * 

The wants of the Scotch universities, both in regard to 
men and to money, were much in Carstares* mind. Himself 
an accomplished scholar, he could not but see, with regret 
and alarm, the decadence of learning and culture among the 
clergy, which had marked the evil years since the Restora- 
tion. The persecnted and expelled ministers had little 
opportunity of study. The younger men, who furtively entered 
the ministry between 1662 and 1688, set greater store by 
Presbyterian zeal than by liberal scholarship or theoli^cal 
science. The " curates," as a body, were more occupied 
with enforcing conformity, than cultivating their minds. 
The few men among them of intellectual power and solid 
learning became professors in the universities; and many 
of these had been removed, by Crawford's commissroD, for 
declining the oath of allegiance, so that the Church was 
without the means of training up properly edmated candi- 
dates for the ministry. Carstares bestirred himself to secure 
able professors, and to provide the adequate salaries, without 
which it would be neither easy nor honourable to solicit, and 
to secure, the services of the erurlite or the pious. " I have 
spoken to the King," he writes in April, after his return to . 
liondon, " about allowing to the universities some part of the 
bishop's rents, and he seems to be mnch more inclined to 
do so than to give them to particular men. I shall not fail 
to push the matter as far as it will go, because it is e 
• CftUmy's'Hiitoricnl Accniint of my own Life,' vol. i. p. \"-. 
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to the King and country. I could be content too you fell 
upon some method to call a foreign profesBor, anch as De 
Tries at Ftreuht : if you wiU get a call, I ^all promote it."* 

In the month of May, the King retnmed to the Continent, 
to take the command of the forces of the Coalition in the 
cjmpaigD egainat the French. His visit to England had 
been busied with the examination of the plotters, who, ui^;ed 
by political discontent, or personal spleen, had, during the 
winter of 1690-1, been trying to undermine his throne; 
among whom were not a few of the very men who were 
eating his bread, and had sworn to be faithful to his service.! 
Arran, ou whom Carstares' remonstrances had been thrown 
away, was involved in this new conspiracy. He was seized, 
along with others of the Scota nobility ; but the Kng, with 
a generosity which should have disarmed and shamed dis- 
affection and intrigue, gave orders that the culprits should be 
set at liberty, if they would give their word of honour not 
to disturb the government Arran refused. " I will not 
give my word," he said, with a kind of perverse candour, 
" because I am sure I could not keep it."^ 

Garstares was with the King for a short time at Loo, and 
in June went with him to the camp. While Ginkell and 
Mackay were sueceBsfiilly finishing the war which had lin- 
gered for nearly two years in Ireland, William conducted a 
campaign in Flanders, which was but languid and uneventful. 

Ko great action was fought, calling out that calm courage 
and contempt of danger and death, which made the impassive 

• "M. de VrieB, the chief philosophy professor, was very civil to the 
Ilngliah ftnd free in oonversJAg with them. He was no great lover of the 
Prince of Orange, but a mighty friend to the LouTenBt«ia faction, and yet 
was far from falling in with the KemoDstrants in matters tiieological. He 
was prejudiced against the disaentfirs in England, of whom he bad wrong 
notions." Calamy, vol. i. p. 158. 

t " The Frince of Oraoge is mortally bated by the English. They see 
very fairly that he hath no love for them, neither doth be confide in them, 
but all in his Dutch. .... He is cursed daily by those of hia countul, 
his bedchamber, and others that have very good employment under him." 
Macpherson's ' State Papers,' vol. i. p. 390, 

t Daliymple, port ii. book vi, p. 169. 
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Dutchman, who was a wet blaoket to his courtiers, a hero to 
liis troopB.* That cour&ge, Caratarea used to say, was not 
conatitutioDal hardihood merely ; it was fortified and BUstained 
by religious principle. He had the best opportuuities of 
judging, for he accompanied the King in hie chariot to every 
field of battle, remaining with him until the engagement be- 
gaD.t William's tranquillity and composure, before the action, 
were only equalled by his " absolute contempt of danger in 
the field." 

Ctir^ares to Ihmlop, 

" I hod yovas conoenung the Gorl of Amui, and mn heartily 
Horry that be cannot give hia Majesty satiaiaction, in giring his 
word of honour not to act against the government for a few months, 
which is all, as the Uaster of Stair } told me (he speaks of bim 
favourably enough), was desired of him. Yon know how much I 
employed myself fur him, and what an honour I have for the family ; 
but the King's service must be dear to me beyond that of any dse, 
as it shall always I hope bo. ... I wrote to yon, long ago, about 
the business of the University, and told yoa that I found the King 
inclined to give all encouragement, and I think you may have an 
allowance for an extraordinary professor of Divinity, and another of 
philosophy; but I would have them from Holland, where they are 
very good, and I suppose it will please the King best 

At tbe oamp fonr hours on this side Xamnr. June 16, '91." 

Carglta-eg to Dunlvp. 

" tjembbui, 3 leagues from Namur, 

" Jnly 6, at. v. 

" There bath been a design to set £re to Brnges and 

Bmssells in several places at once, that the French, who were to 
have forces near, might possess themselves of these towns, when the 
inhabitants and garrison were bnsied in qnenohing the £re ; but Oto 
treachery is discovered, and several committed to prison upon that 
account. There is, we hear, great discom^ement in the French 
army under Luzemborgh, which we impute to the news from 
Vienna and Savoy ; from the first whereof it is hoped we shall, 
ere long, hear of the conclusion of a peace betwiit the Turk 
and Emperor. We have been here three weeks, but a little time 
• Buniet, vol. iv. p. 2. t McCormick, p. 38. 

X Sir John Dalrymple. 
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will ehov that onr stay hath nut been without goud reason ; for the 
King is known not to lose time iu acting. . . Ymi wont not enemies ; 
I hope they shall have no advantage of yon, aa to any neglect of the 
duties of yonr place. I gaye you this hint from London. Yon are 
obliged to Duke Hamilton's bindDcaa. Ton may, if yon think fit, 
give my most hnmble dnty to his Grace and the DuohesB. I think 
now is the time for the Earl of Arran to give his word of honour 
not to disturb the gOTerumeut any way,— nay, to own it by offering 
to take the oath of aUegtance. He is now under no constraint, and 
I am apt to think he cannot have a fitter season for doing it with 
honour and conscience too ; and pray teil my good Lord Carmichoel 
that this is my opiniim; and I speak not in this matter at random. 
.... Uy hnmblo service to the Provost of Edinburgh, wholhope 
hath received mine. I do not find that either the King or Lord 
Portland have any unfavourable thoughts of him ; and this I say 
with reason. Pray give my humble duty to my Loni and my Lady 
Cardrosa, to whom I shall always be a true friend and faithful 
servant. Show him my news, as also to worthy Mr. Kulc, whom I 
kindly salute, and shall do all in the concerns of the church that 
shall be in my power, if I be not incapacitated by not having par- 
ticular accouots of what passcth. . . I did acquaint my Lord Fort- 
land with what you wrote to me concerning the frankness of 
Glasgow for the government. Adieu, goodly principal, and my 
door love to Sandy and Johnjo, I fancy you will think that in ray 
writing I am like tbe Mnirlandmen in their drinking. . . The 
King is hearty and well, and so is the Master of Stair, who carries 
very civilly to mo." 

Cantarea to Dunlnp. 

"Al tie head-quarters, 2 lejiguea Trom Phiii|ipcville, 

"August !tnl. 
. ..." I could wish some way were taken to acquaint some 
sober men of the Chnrcb of England with the reaeonablencBS of 
their procedure, — I mean the Commission — which, I suppose, would 
be pleasing to the King. I hope their carriage at this timo shall 
be such as that their enemies shall have no advantage of them, and 
they may be assured of all the service that is in my power. Wo 
have here a strong army, and did upon Friday last march towards 
the onomy, and stopd twenty-four hours within little more than an 
English mile of thoir camp ; but they lay still, and liad they not 
boon very strongly posted, tlie King hud nttackod thom in their 
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tents, and I believe had done so, however, had his generals been of 
his mind. We had an alarm in our camp upon Satntda; night 
Ittst, which was thus : In the very centre of oar ammnnitioii WBg- 
gouB two bombs were kindled in two distinct waggons, where there 
was also powder, and a lighted match was found in a third ; but 
some Botdiera were so stent as to draw those waggons, in which the 
bombs were burning, from among the rest and to overthrow them, 
by which, in God's good providence, there was no further harm. 
... As for your coming to London upon our retnm, I do conceive 
the affiiirs of your University may make it expedient, and I believe 
it might not be amiss that Br. Fall were upon the place too. . . 
Let me tell yon Lieat. Gen. Douglas and Breadalban are at Brus* 
sells, and will be here with the first convoy. I cannot see how his 
nogociation, according to my acconnt of it, will be for his credit 
here." 

This letter is indorsed : " 21 Aug., 1691. I opened this 
accordiDg to allowance. I got it within this half hour, and 
am so straitened by the post, that I can add no more than 
that the King is expected in England next month, and I am 
to you and yours your most affectionate J. Steuart." 

Cantaret lo Dunlop. 

•' At the head-qiiartcrH al St. Gerard, 

" betwixt DinanC and Namur, 

"17 August, "91. 
" Breadalban complains much of the carri^e of the Synod of 
Argyll to one Lindsay, as I remember ho called him. They sns- 
ponded him for contumacy, though he came two hours after the 
time be should have appeared ; but none of his entreaties oonld 
prevail with thorn to take off the suspension. This being a matter 
of &ct I could Bay nothing to it Breadalban's negociation * 

* The Earl of BreadalbanD had proposed, with a view to quiet the 
Highlands, that a pardon and £12,000 in money shoold be given to the 
UighlandeTB Btill in arms, and that the ehieb should be pensioned, on cod- 
dition oF tbeir keeping a certain number of their clanBmcn avallnble for 
military service at home or abroad. Sir John Ualrympio laid this plan 
before theKing,and Ilreadalbane was Bunimoned to Flandere, that the terms 
of the project might be exactly adjusti'd. This n^otiation [iroved to he 
the first, uiiiuspcotoil, step towards the tragedy of Gkncoo. Sec Dalrymplo, 
part ii. book vi. p. Itl7, and Appendix, p. '217, 
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is said not to be so bad as was repTesentod ; and he IiimBel{ told 
me that stone things which I had heard about that matter were 
utterly folse. . . I bear the King did last night make his com- 
pany at table meny with his asking, at my Lord Breodalban, 
if there were any wolves in the Highlands, and upon hia answer- 
ing in the negative, with telling him that they had enongh of 
two-footed wolves to need any four-footed ones. We are Uke to 
have no battle this season. I wrote yon, in my last, of the 
danger onr ammunition was In. We now find, npon the tortor- 
iug of one taken upon suspicion,* that it was a design set on foot 
by the French, who were, upon its Bucoess, to have largely rewarded 
the actors, and to have fallen upon our army when in the conster- 
nation that Buch an accident would hare been attended witit ; bnt 
God delivered ns. We have been troubled and shamed with the 
application of one Mr. WilL Honstonn, who hath, for some days, 
haunted the King and Court, complaining of a breach of the claim 
of right in his late imprisonmeDt, and desiring a warrant for being 
admitted to a church, to which he is called, and kept from it by the 
BUggcBtions of some iU-willers. He says he is come in the name of 
several, who offer to raise a regiment for His Majesty, and desire 
that he would give a commission to a blank person to be Col., and 
to Capt. Bruce to be Lieut. Col. He also desires for himself and 
brother compensation of their losses. I was spoke to about him, 
and said what I thought was proper, but being desirous to have bini 
out of this placo, did desire that some little money might he given 
him, to carry him on his way, and that be might be dispatched, 
which I suppose he will be tiiis day, for my Lord Portland is as 
desirous to have him gone as any man can be, for he is confident 
and clamorooB; and I suppose the best way to deal with such mea 
will be not to make them sufTorers." 

Carttares to Dwdop. 

'' At the head-quarter at St. Gerarij, 

" August 20, "91. 
. ..." I apprehend my letters must be intercepted by some with 
you I but it is more than dare be avowed. I write nothing myself, 
nor have any friends that write anything to loe, bnt what they will 
own. I know I have ill-willers that think it not their interest at 
present to own themselves such, bnt wait for an advantage, which I 
* This, and the case of Nevillo Payne, are enough to prove tbat torture 
wM not so wholly unpractised under VVilliani, as Whig enthuBiasm for 
his memory would have us believe. 
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hope Aey shall never have — it being my eDdeavonr to cany myself 
with that integrity as to 1117 gradotis prince and conntry, that I 
dieod nothing of what they can do. ... , We can do nothing here 
this summer, the French ahnnning all fighting, and it not being 
posaihle, as this country lies, to force them to it. Breodolban goes 
from hence in a day or tvro, with conditions for his Highlanders, 
which seem not to be so bad as they were represented. Yonr fiiend 
hath done his daty with freedom and foithfnlnees upon this occa- 
sion. I can asenre yon that His Majesty hath good and honest in- 
tentions, and it will, I donbt not, appear in time that he hath them." 

It is plain from the way in which Carstares here refers to 
Breadalbane, and his plan for quieting the Highlandp, that 
be regarded it aa a fair and feasible plan, althongh at the 
first he liad evidently been prejudiced against it, and that he 
believed that the Kiog's intentions concerning the High- 
Iftnders were "good and honest" That he shonld have 
written thus, to an intimate correspondent, abont a pro- 
gramme which indnded the foulest treachery and midnight 
murder, is beyond belief. Nor is it probable that at the oat- 
set, Breadalbane himself, who was selfish and canning rather 
than ferociously cruel, designed such an end to bis scheme of 
pacification, as the Massacre of Glencoe. But the advantages 
ofiered to those, who should fall in with his terms before the 
Ist of January, 1692, had to be balanced by the terror of 
threats that would come straight home to the blood-boltered 
imagination of the marauding Celt ; and therefore the issue 
of "letters of fire and sword," against such as should not 
comply, was a natural accompaniment of a policy of concilia- 
tion. The burden of the gnilt of the massacre rests on the 
KFaater of Stair rather than on Breadalbane. The Master's 
expectation that the clans wonld not generally accept the 
ofll'ered terms cannot be misunderetood. He depended on the 
letters of fire and sword, and not on the King's amnesty, for 
the quieting of the half-savage glens and straths ; and with an 
exhilaration which has justly been called " fiendish " * by a 
grave historian, anticipated the opportunity of applying to 

* Hill BnrtoD, vol. i. chap. Iv. See also Macaulay's aoconnt of Glencoe, 
' Hiatory,' chap, xviii. Nothii^ can be added to these two nanativec. 
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the HigMands of hia native conntiy the policy whiofa tbe 
SpaDiaids had applied to the Indiana of Mexico and Pern, 
and which was not without more reoent illustrations in the 
Irish campaigns of the Great Protector.* To what extent King 
William was actually aware of the import of the meaanres, to 
which he assented, can nerer now be determined. I am in- 
clined to believe that he knew little, and thongbt less, abont 
the afiaira of the remote and turbulent districts, among 
which these measuTes were to be put in force ; and I find a 
strong confirmation of this opinion in the fact that through- 
out the whole of Carstares' correspondence, I can light on no 
reference, howsoever indirect, to the tragedy of Glencoe. 
Had he known anything about its true character ; bad he 

• See his letters in Dalrymple's Appendii, 

lu the jetx 18T3 we fiod the following orders iamed in the model 
Republio :— 

" Head-quartere Army of United SUtcB, 
" WashingtOD, April 12. 
" General Gillem, Modoc Camp, via Yreka, Cnl. 
"Tour dispatch annonDcinf; the terrible loss to the conntry of General 
Cunby by the perfidy of the Modoc band of Indians has been shown to the 
President, who authorises me to instruct you to moke the attack so strong 
and persistent that their fate may be commenimrate with their crime. 
You will bo fully justified in their utter es termination. 

" (Sit;ned) W. T. Shbbman. Oeneral. 
"Repeat, as copy, for General SchoGeld, San Francisco, Cal." 
Two days later the General in Chief sent the following to General 

Scliofleld : — .mr i. ■ ■ . ■> -■ j 

' Washington, Apnl 14, 

" General J. M, Schoflelcl, commanding Military DiTision, San Francisco. 

" Your dispatch of yesterday is this moment received. Last night, 

about midnight. General Townseud came to my house with a dispatch 

from Qoneral Gillem to the same effect as yours, which dispatch he had 

shown to the President, and I answered General Gillem direct with a copy 

of the answer to you. The President now sanctions tbe most severe 

punishment of the Hodocs, and I hope to hear that they have met the 

doom they so richly have earned by their insolence and perfidy. Consult 

Mrs. Canby, and have every honour paid the remains of General Canby. 

. This is Sunday, I wilt see the President this eveuini;, and to-morrow 

will notify you of any change In the existing command, if made, but yon 

may be sure that any moasivrc of severity to tlie Havafp?a will be sustained. 

" (Signed) W. 'J'. Sherman, Geneml." 
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belieTed it Wae to be a lastiDg stuio on his master's good 
uame; had he supposed it would afford the most damning 
accusation against Sir John Dalrymple, with whom his rela- 
tions were not always r-ordial, it ia impossible that his confi* 
dential letters, to Duulop at least, should not have borne 
some trace of his thoughts upon this shameful outrage. But 
he is as silent about it as though it had never been. The 
crime was committed on the 13th of February. On the 18th 
of March Oarstares wrote to Danlop, from London, ou bis 
way to join the King, who had gone to Holland. He speaks 
of the General Assembly, which had met on the 15th of 
January, and had sat for a month ; but neither then, nor in 
his Bul»equent letters does he say a word of Glencoe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



General Aasembly of 1692 — Letters from Uoll&Dd and Luudoo — Oath of 
Assurance — 1691 — Midnight interview of Caratarcs and Willitun. 

Amonq the zuaoy difficulties attending tlie eccleeiaBtical 
eettlement, which followed the Revolution, were eome in- 
separahle from the anion of Churcb and State. Absolute as 
the action of the State had been in establishing the Church, 
the Church, when ouce establisheii, was co-ordinate with the 
State ; and it had never been inclined, in Scotland, either 
before or since the Beformation, to abate a jot of its own 
authority. The claim of " spiritual iadependeuce," which 
Andrew Melville had urged with his usual intemperance, 
had not been forgotten during the prelatic days, when the 
adherents of the proscribed religion saw, with contemptuous 
amazement, those very bishops, who alleged an apostolical 
commission, suspended ixom their ofBce, or bandied about 
from one diocese to another, at the pleasure of a worthless 
EJDg. And now, the restored Presbyters, rejoicing in, a 
recovered power, were nowise ready to copy the prelatic 
example, in yielding a servile submission to the dictate of 
the civil magistrate. " Csesar " — that mysterious entity that 
has figured so largely, and stood such &ee abuse, in Scottish 
ecclesiastical disputes — had done too much for them to be 
openly defied. Bat it was possible to ofier to his policy, if it 
did not chime with theirs, an inert and stolid opposition of 
inaction and non-compliance, which should defeat it as 
effectually as overt hostility. Of this kind were the conduct 
and the temper of the Araembly of 1692. The Kin g had 
become possessed with the idea that the Church was dealing , 
too harshljr with the Episcopal incumbents. The Choroh 
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had become podsessed with the idea that the King «&a too 
farourably affected towards them. 

There was irritatioD on the one haud; suspicion on the 
other. Carstares and the moderate party dreaded the isaad 
of the Assembly,* which, after some invidious postpooement, 
was held on the 15th of January, 1692. 

It was the misfortune of the Church,. at this time, that its 
counsels and actions fell to be conducted by men, who were 
not equal to the demands of the occasion. 

The race of great ecclesiastics — reformers, scholars, and 
statesmen, had died out Their succtssors were punier men. 
" Who tied Dolabella to that sword ?" asked Cicero of his 
paltry son-in-law. What fate connected the Hugh Eeonedies 
and Gilbert Rules of the Herolutionary era, with the final 
establishment of a church which had a great history, and 
was the representative of exalted principles ? They appear 
to have scarce realised their position, as trustees of the 
honour and justice of Church and State, or to have under- 
stood that they were suffered to stand where they did, for the 
sole purpose of consolidating — on ground which had been 
wasted alike by puritanic &natici8m, and by prelatic ezclo- 
siveness — a comprehensive Church, whose policy should not 
be dictated by dogmatism and tradition, but by the reason- 
ableness and charity of Cbristiaa wisdom; a church which 
should seem to have drawn from its Presbyterian ancestry the 
spirit of Knox and Buchanan, rather than that of Melville 
and Guthrie ; and from its Episcopal alliances the principles 
of Hooker and Taylor, rather tJtan those of Bancroft and Land. 
Those causes of ill feeling and distrust, which are apt to 
operate most forcibly on minds deficient in culture and ex- 
perience, were not wanting. The King had listened with 
patient courtesy to Episcopalian statements of grievances; he 
had promoted to ofBce men who were little better than careless 
Gallios, in the eyes of the staunch Whig and Presbyterian 
party ; he had indicated, with severe brevity and plain- 
ness, bis idea of the terms on which the Church should 
* Grahua Dtmlop MSS. 
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accommodate itself to the peculiar circumatance of tlie 
Epiat'opal clergy. 

It was now of moment to William tliut the Episcopal 
clergy should, if possible, be allowed to remain in their 
parishes. As soon as a ''curate "was put out, his natural 
tendency was, either to relapse into active sedition at home, 
or to travel southwards, inveighing, a^ he journeyed, against 
Presbyterian ism and Whiggery, until, on arriving in Eng- 
land, he lent his angry Toice to swell the chorus of High 
Church and Tory discontent. But the Assembly, which 
consisted of about 170 members,' clericu] and lay, did not 
consider the interests of the King's policy at large; and 
though urged by a letter from him, and by the active 
Buperiotendence of the Commissioner, would not concur in 
the royal eiiggestions. Under the authority of the lust 
Assembly, a large number of the Episcopal ministers had 
been expelled; but few, if any, had been received into 
communion with the Establishment. The King complained 
of this. The Assembly, thus refusing to admit or recog^ 
nist) these clergymen, continued, he said, to restrict the 
representation of the Church to a minority. He desired 
uot only that the Episcopalians, who duly complied with 
the prescribed terms, should remain unmolested in their 
charges, but that they should be admitted, 88 constituent 
members, to the church courts. He sent down a formula of 
declaration, which he considered proper as the condition on 
which they might be thus admitted. The formula was 
admirably drawn, strict in its demand of loyalty to the cou- 
stitution and government of the Church, lax in its exaction 
of concurrence with the letter of the established creed.t 

• " A set of men much younger and hotter-api riled than the last," 
Letter to Portland from Sir P. Hume (Lord Polworth). Marclunoiit 
Papers, vol. iii. p. 400. 

t " I A. B. do aiocerely declare and promise that I will submit to the 
Pretsbyterial ^ovemmeut of the Church, as it is now eatahlished in this 
kingdom, tinder their Majesties King William and Queen Mary, by 
prt!sbyteries, provincial synods, and general assemblies ; and that I will, as 
becomes a minister of the gospel, heartily concur with the said government, 
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Moat of the Episcopal clergy, who had taken the oath of 
allegiance professed themselves satisfied vith it, and peti- 
tioned the Assembly that they might accordingly be received. 
The Assembly would neitiier refuse nor assent. The for- . 
Dinla and the petitions were both referred to committees ; 
an'l day after day the Hooae spent its time over details con- 
nected with individual cases, without making progress towards 
a measure of general applicability. At last, on the 13th of 
February, the Earl of Lothian, the Oommissioner, bmsqnely 
told them that they had sat for a month, and not done what 
they were called together to do ; and thereupon dissolred the 
Assembly, specifying no day for a future meeting. Upon this, 
the Moderator, after some parley, named a day, and the clergy, 
having thus asserted their independence, sullenly separated, 
mattering against Episcopalian craft and royal Erastianism.* 

"Use all endeavours," says Carstares to Dunlop, on the 
8th of MarcB, " to keep people from extravagancies upon the 
account of changes that are made. Patience will he onr 
advantage and cannot prejudge us. I always dreaded the 
issue of the Assembly. You shall hear more from me when 
in Holland." 

William had just crossed to the Hague, whither Carstares 
followed him. 

He writes &om Loo, soon aller his arrival, warning Dunlop 
that Lord Portland had been told that he bad encouraged 
his brethren in the Assembly to resist the King's wishes. 
Donlop appears to have been somewhat ungnarded in his 
speech. " It is fit that yon take notice of your discourse," 
says his brother-in-law in another letter ; and be promises to 
make his peace with Lord Portland. 



for the EoppTMsing of ud uid wickedDega, the pTomotiog of pietf, aod the 
pur^ng of the Church ot &l] erroneous and scandalous ministera. And I 
do further promise that I will suhecribe the CoDfesuoD of Faitti, and the 
aborter, and Ia^er,catechisnis,nowconGnnedbj Act of Parliatnent, as con- 
taining the doctrine of the Protestaot religion profcMed in this kingdom." 

• Burnet, vol. iv. pp. 155-7. Burton, from 1888, vol. i. chap. vi. Cun- 
Diogham, vol. ii. p. 296 ct seq. Gnib, vol. iii. p. 328. 
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It is evident, however, that the recent Assemblf was a 
sore ealgect at Loo, and had occasioned aDgry feelings. "I 
find no alteration as to myself," he says, " nor is there, as yon 
well know, any reason there should be any. As there is 
opportunity, I shell mind yon and yonr nniversity. . . . Let 
us he quiet, and show all duty to onr gracious Prince, and 
we may make amends for the last fatal step of the Assembly — 
conceniing which yon know my mind. Adieu, dear brother, 
and remember few are to be trusted as to discourse or 
actions." 

King William found, on his return to the Continent, that a 
formidable task awaited him, in reanimating and invigorating 
the policy of his allies, and bringing their troops to the theatre 
of war. Aft«r many disappointments and delays, the allied 
forces were brought together, and be took the command. He 
hastened towards Namur, around which lay the great army, 
that, before the leaders of the Coalition were half equipped, 
had already followed the splendid Louis to the field. Car- 
stares, as usual, attended William. He writes from " the camp 
at Bethlehem, near Louvain," on the 23rd of May, to Dunlop. 

" Deab Bbotheb, — I have had three of yours, and am 
glad yoQ have had an opportunity of confuting the calumnies 
of your enemies, and manifesting your duty to your King, 
and concern for your coantry. Tho good news of our fleet 
will, I hope, confound the designs of Jacobins, and some men 
will be taken iu their own snare.* God does his work, and it 
onght indeed to be marvellous in our eyes. The French 
have besieged Namur, and batter it from several places. 
Yesterday they took a windmill near the town, and were 
forced to quit it again with the loss of several hundreds of 

* The great sea battle of La Eogue had been won. King James, 
watching the action from the French shgre, saw in the English rictory the 
ruin of his last hopes of hia forfeited crown. He " slowly and aadlj 
returned," aaya Dalrymple (part ii, book viL), " to bury the remembrance of 
bis greatness in the convent of La Tra[ipe. All his attempts, and those of 
his fiuuily, afterwards, hi recover the throne of their ancestors, were cither 
disappointed by the insincerity of French friendship, or were the mere 
efforts of despair." 
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men. We go on in our march towarda them to-morrow ; and 
it is very probable we shall in a very few days have a battle. 
We hare a great army of 90 battalions of foot, all, almost, 
of them very full ; and 200 squadrons of horse : onr men 
are in good heart, — God give the blessing. ... I should 
be glad to bear that Hugh Cunningham hs,^ got my rente of 
'91 and rest of '90,* for I and my wife both do need them. 
Campaigns are expensive ; and three horses and two ser- 
vants, which are absolately necessary for me, will be expen- 
sive. Pray take yonr own way to speak to him, and to let 
me know how much I may draw upon him for, . . . We are 
just now firing with great and small shot for the victory at 
sea. We have 100 pieces of cannon." " I have access," he 
adds at a later date, " often in Angus' [the Cameronion] and 
Leven's regiments to be employed in my proper work ;" — 
almost the only reference in any of his letters to his clerical 
capacity. 

The fall of Namar, and the battle of Steinkirk— in which 
Mackay, of Killiecrankie, fell where the dead lay thickest — 
left bat scant glory to William's generalship- at the end of 
the indecisive campaign. He returned in October to pass 
the winter in England. 

Carstares was still much occupied with the state of the 
Scottish universities, ill equipped with professors, and po- 
verty-stricken, as they were. Again and again, in his corre- 
spondence with Dunlop, he assures him that the universities 
are not forgotten, Dunlop was an active member of the 
" Oeneral correspondence^" or jointrcommittee for the affairs 
of the universities, and nrged their claims, both publicly and 
through the private infiuence of Carstares, who, in the in- 
terests both of learning and of the Church, was eager to secure 
the better endowments, which were an essential part of any 
university reform. There were but few funds available for the 
purpose, but at last, in 1693, Carstares obtained a gift from 

* There m no iudicatioD tunoug the Graham Diuilop MSS., or elB«where, 
of the aonroM of OHstorea' printe inonae, or of hia poBseauon of any 
landed property. 

« 2 
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the crown of £1200 a year, out of the bishope' rent«, which 
was divided equally between the four universities. He also 
procured, at the same time, the place of historiographer for 
Scotland, with a salary of £40 a year, for bis brother-in4Bw, 
the Principal." 

Cantare* to Dwdop. 

" London, Nov. 1. 

" I bod yOTiTB, and against Mr. Johnstone's time of officiating — 
wbidi will be the beginning of tbe next mouth, I shall endeavour 
to have tbe busineea of joor oniversity settled, eo well as I can ; 
and sball have a meeting of tbe Bishop of SaliabnT7,t Dr. Fall, 
Secretary Jobnstone, and myself, for tbat effect, and the historio- 
grapber shall not be forgot. And I osgare yon not only my nephews, 
but tbe father and mother too, are more npon my heart than I con- 
fess they have reason to think &om what is visible. I am snre 
yon will have good thoughts of us now, when yon have got Sir 
James Steuart for Advotute, and Ormistonn for Jnetice Clerk, with 
the good liking of bis honest predocossor, who is still in the Sing's 
favour." 

James Steuart bad, till now, lain under the King's sus- 
picion and dislike, owing to the part be bad played before 
the Bevolution; but his great ability, and the confidence 
which the Presbyterian party reposed in him, gave him a 
claim to office which could not be resisted, the more espe- 
nially as some recent appointments (such as that of Lord 
Tweeddale, a suspected Jacobite, to tbe Chancellorship) had 
given that party grave offence. Cockburn, of Ormiston, the 
new Lord Justice Clerk, was one of the most zealous Pres- 
byterians of the day,J and now succeded George Campbell, 
of Cessnock, who had held the same office since 1690. 

Office had also been offered to tbe Duke of Hamilton, who, 
offended at Melville's Commissionership, was etill sulking, 
like Achilles in his tent, although Melville had now been 

• Bower's 'Histofy of the Univermty of Edinburgh,' vol. ii. p. 44. 
Wodrow, vol. iv. p, 622 (Appendix). Graham Dnnlop M8S. 

t Burnet had been himself B professor at Glasgow. 

J MoCoimicIt, p. 99. Macky'a ' Characters,' p. 244 : " Hardly in com- 
mon charity with any man out of the verge of Presbytery." 
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relegated to the naiinportaDt poet of Keeper of the PriTy 
Seal. The Dake was ooe of those men of rast territorial and 
social influence, and unemphatic opinions, who are specially 
useful in offices of state where parties are bitterly divided, 
and where heroic policies have no chance of snccess. 

Carstares was very anxious he should take a place in the 
government. " Mr. Carstares," Lord Basil Hamilton writes 
to his father, " is mach for your Grace's not quitting the 
government, for all that is done; and heaayslie is very sure 
that things will come to }'our band." The Duke at last was 
persuaded, and after refusing the place of Lord Admiral 
of Scotland, he accepted again the dignity of Ix)rd High 
Commissioner.* 

To the extreme Freshyteriaos, Hamilton was hy no means 
so acceptable a representative of royalty as Melville, and Car- 
stares' interest in his appointment was regarded, by them, as 
a sign of his often suspected lokewarmness towards the Church. 
He was quite aware that his temperate and cautious policy 
was not popular with the fervid party, thongh he did not 
let the knowledge affect his conduct. Keferring in one of 
his letters to " some men's jealousies," he says, " I value that 
not. I have never concerned myself in the public, with an 
eye to thanks from those in Scotland, for whose interest I 
have been, and nill be, sincerely concerned; but if I had 
not more of honesty and priaci pie than some have of charity, 
it is like some affairs might have gone otherwise." His con- 
stant effort vres to instil, into the less disciplined minds of 
his compatriots and fellow-churchmen, his own " sweet rea> 
sonableness." " Pray let WiU Dunlop know these news," he 
writes in a letter to his cousin Hamilton of Hallcraig8,t which 
contains some tidings pleasing to the Presbyterians; "but 
let not our people be vain, but carry with modesty." Again, 

* D&lrTmple. Appendix, vol. ii. p. 207, &c 

t Canlares had five aunts of the GIttndersCoa {kmilj ; of whom Ureok 
nuTTied IMiton or RbIhUiq ; Je»a, Hamilton of Hallcroigs; Uai^ret, 
ZachftTj Boyd, and Jamca Durham ; Agnes, Porterfield of Quarreltoim ; 
sod Etisabetb, the R«t. A]exand«T Dmilop, father of William. Caldwell 
Pkpen. Introduclory Hcmoir. 
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he Bays, " There can be no great BatisfactioD in men bringing 
themBelres into inconTeniencies by doing anything that is 
not absolute duty, and the foibearing whereof is not ainfnl." 
His letters during tbia winter of 1692-3, to Dunlop, and 
Hamilton of Hallcraigs (who waa one of the Lords of Sea- 
sion) are not specially interestiog ; and refer chiefly to the 
nniTersities, and to snodry beoefactioDs and appointmeDts, 
which his friends and kindred seem to hare very freely 
sought at bis hands, and in regard to all of which be evi- 
dently spared no pains to satisfy their expectations. Some- 
times he seems a little worried by their pressure. " I wonder," 
he remonstrates on one occasion, in a letter to Dnnlop, "bow 
you sbonld think that I am capable to serve [nam« iUeff%tie\ ? 
I am sure, if I should meddle in all affairs recommended to 
me by friends, I should soon incapacitate myself to do any 
service at elL I will do for him what I can, but I will pro- 
mise no BUCceBS." Again, writing to Hallcnugs : " The Laird - 
of Macfarlan must be preferred to my uncle, * for reasons 
which the Secretary hath told me, if the business be not 
already done; and I know the Secretary will do for my 
uncle another way." 

When the Scottish Parliament was about to meet. Car- 
stares, who was going again to attend the King in Flanders, 
writes to Dunlop ; on the 28th of March, 1693 : — 

" I must desire yon would do me the favour to supply my 
place in attending His Majesty's CommissioDer and the Par- 
liament, this ensuing session ; and I hope, my Lord Duke, when 
yon acquaint bis Grace with it, will approve my choice . . . 
The King hath granted me Kilmarnock's ward.t — bnt this to 
yourself and my other good trusties, for it must be in another's 
name ; and I am apt to think it will have much to do to defray 
two campaigns ; but I have a very good master." The re- 
ferences to the need of money and expensiveness of his 
mode of living, which occur in bis letters, wonld appear to 

* CaptaJn James Mure, of Ballybrcgacb, in the covoty Down, 
t Earl of Eilmamock, a minor, fother of the Earl who was beheaded in 
1746. 
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have been the result, not of any love of filthy lucre, but of a 
freedom in expenditure, and inattention to pecuniary details, 
occasionally exposing him to the inconveniences of impe- 
cuoioeity. " He was such a despiaer of money," says the 
editor of hia nephew. Professor William Dunlop'a, sermona, 
"and such a lover of hospitality and charity, that, uotwith- 
stauding all the opportanitles he had of becoming rich if he 
had inclined to it, he bad nothing at hia death to leave bia 
lady — a person of singular worth, and with ^hom he lived 
in all tbo sweetest endearments of conjugal aEfection — bat 
her own patrimony, which he was careful to reserve for such 
an event." • 

He crossed, early in April, to Rotterdam, joined the King 
et IjOO, and accompanied him to the camp near Loavain. 
He thus describes the great battle of Landen, writing from 
the camp on the 24th of July : — " Upon Tuesday last ahont 
three in the afternoon, the enemy b^;an to appear, and did 
tliat night place themselves in several posts before our lines. 
We flid also dispoee onr army to the best advantage against 
any attack. Our baggt^e was sent away that evening — the 
King himself sleeping for two or three hours in his coach 
upon the field. The next morning, betwixt four and five, we 
began to play with our cannon, and betwixt eight and nine 
we came to small shot, which continued till about two in the 
afternoon, at which time, or a little after, we were forced to 
quit the field, being overpowered by the French — who had 
forty battalions of foot more than we, and so near double our 
number ; and yet we were once in a fair way to carry the day, 
80 bravely did our men behave themselves. Unr King, during 
the whole action, exposed himself to all hazards, in giving 
necessary orders everywhere ; and himself, in the greatest 
heat of the action, led on some squadrons of horse to en- 
courage them thereby to do their duty. A. part of the fringe 
of his scarf was diet away, but himself is, blessed be God, 
in safety, Uy Lord Portland carried very well upon this 

* ' SennoiiR by Ihe teamed William Dunlop, Iste B^us Profeaaor of 
Divinity, &&, in the Uuivenity of Edinburgh,' 1722. Pie&ce. 
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occasion ; he is wounded in both his hands. CotiDt Solma 
hath his foot shot off by a cannon ball. The Duke of Ormond 
ia wounded and prisoner, and the Dnke of Berwick is pri- 
sonet with us. We have not lost many men, and our anny 
is getting together apace, and in a few days we shall be 
stronger than before, for we had detached from our army, 
before the fight, 20,000 men, who will now join us ; and then 
we shall, as is thought, go after the enemy, who certainly 
hath a much greater loss than we, and is, we believe, put 
much out of capacity to do great things this year. This, to 
the best of my knowledge, is a true, tho' sliort, acconnt of 
this affair, in which the King hath indeed appeared very 
great. Adieu. My dear lore to sisters. This will tell yon 
I am well, tho' I was upon the field to the last." 

This was the great event of the campaign. In October 
the King returned to England. While at the Hague, wait- 
ing for a fait wind, Caretares had the pleasure of attending 
the marriage of his brother, at Eotterdam. Alexander, he 
says, is "oppressed with business. The bride seems to 
be of a good temper, and a discreet manager." He took 
up hia qoarters again in London, for the winter. "I conld 
wish you were here," he writes to Dunlop, "could you 
have your expenses borne; your university affairs would 
go the better, and you should have nutmeg for your punch." 
The Principal, however, had a good ofBce to perform at 
Glasgow in celebrating the marriage of another of the 
family, Katherine, whose " marriage warrant," dated the 
14th of February, 1694, bears that she is to be married, by 
Principal Dunlop, to the Eev. John Law. Carstares sends 
her a present of £20 before the wedding, and promises Mrs. 
Dunlop, who had, presumably, been desirous to wear a head- . 
dress of the latest fashion on the occasion, " we shall send 
down that head suit you mention." 

Among the many scurrilous pamphlets which the rival 
Scotch factions discharged at each otiier, one was published 
in 1693, with the title, ' The Spirit of Calumny and Slander 
examined, chastised, and exposed, in a letter to a malicious 
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Libeller.' To this was appended ' A Letter from a G-entleman 
in Scotland to his Friend in London,' which bore the initials 
" W. P.," and was generally ascribed to Sir William PaterBon. 
Id this letter the writer took occasion to refer to the old story of 
the Bye-house Plot and the trial of Jerriswood. Baillie, the 
Campbells of Cessnock, Carstares, and the rest, he declared, 
all professed their innoceoce of any plotting with such ap- 
parent sincerity, and with such " imprecations," that he 
actually believed them ; and yet, he adds, " Carstares upon 
the first application of the thumbscrew — even the first touch 
of it — confessed all, as may be seen in his printed confes- 
sion." ' Carstares naturally resented this mendacious attempt 
to malign him. The records of Parliament already bore that 
he had been grossly deceived and injured in the misoae made 
of his 'Confession'; but his conduct in the chamber of tor- 
tute had been witnessed by only a fev, and of the few but 
one or two remained, who would be likely to help him to prove 
that his slanderer was lying. The Duke of Queensberry was 
one of these. He had been King James's Lord Treasurer, 
and though turned out of office because he would not concur 
in the King's quasi-tolerant policy, he had remained a Tory, 
and since the Bevolution had made no advances to the 
existing government. His testimony would be impartial, 
and above suspicion. Carstares accordingly asked a friend in 
Edinburgh to wait upon the Duke, and to obtain his opinion 
of the statement in the ' Letter from a Grentleman in Scotland 
to his Friend in London.' His correspondent writes in reply, 
on the 22nd of February : — 

" I have been to see the D. of Qneensb., whose iudispoaitioii 
(for he IB indeed very ill) keeps him in tlie country. After I had 
some oooaslon to name 7011, I told him what had happened, and 
what a letter Sir Will. Paterson bad written of you, and whioh 
had been printed. He preeently took the same apprekension I told 
you formerly that I had of it, bat added — with a great oath — ' It has 
been the knave, his brother,! has made him do it, for I see it has 

• ' Sprit of Caliuuny, &c.,' p. 67. 

t The Bishop of Edinbui^h, promoted in 1686 to the Archbishopric of 
Glasgow. 
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been of design to bring a reproach on the poor man, and I consider 
not Sir William such a fool as that he would be pereoaded by any 
otlieT body, bnt by his brother, to do snch an ill thing.' As to the 
matter, he bade me toll you that it was bo far from being true that 
yon denied with any sort of imprecation, and that upon the first 
offering of the torture you acknowledged what you had denied : — that 
firet, he neTer heard you mate any imprecations ; that it was never 
BO mnch as said in the Secret Conunittee that you had made any, 
bnt, upon the contrary, that you would say nothing, and that he 
did not think it possible that any man conld endure what yon did 
with BO little perturbation, and that Dotwithstandmg of it yon 
said nothing, and would say nothing ; — that the day following the 
Secret Committee met in the Treasury Chamber, where the resolu- 
tion taken was to put you so severely to it as that either you shonld 
discover, or die under ii Upon which he said, ' I perceive ho will 
rather die under it. Fray,' said be, ' let me send to him and tell 
him his hazard, and that if he will deny upon oath, he shall be set 
at liberty, and that it shall never rise in judgment (gainst him, 
bnt that any evidence that we conceive we have against him shall 
be Buppreet ' (for they had something, particolarly a key of Earl 
Argyll's cipher, which they judged written by yonr hand); and, 
on the other hand, that if you would make any discovery, it should 
not be brought as an evidence against any man. Upon which the 
then Treasurer Depute, Melfort, was sent to yon, — that he himself 
afterward came to see yon, with the then Chancellor, after he had 
persuaded them to let you be sent to the Castle, as a place of better 
air, and where you should be aa securely kept, for he was then 
governor of it. He bade me present his service to you and to tell 
you that he looks npon that whole account as a cunningly devised 
trick to defame yon, and that he will own this to anybody that shall, 
at any time, happen to speak to him of it." 

The letter then diverges to an account of the doings of 
" that madmao, Hepburn," a fanatic preacher, who had been 
received into the Church, but who retained the vagrant and 
disorderly habits of his Cameronian associates. " Having a 
great fervency in expression," says Carstares' correspondent, 
" and uuweariable lungs, are mistaken hy the poor ignorant 
for zeal and piety." • 

It was in the spring of this year, 1694, that the incident 
* Murray Dunlop MSS. 
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occarred which has had a dramatic promineDce, next to the 
scene of hie torturi^, in the vagne popalai recollections of 
Oarstares' life. The story is told, simply and effectiyely, by 
McConnick, and (with due deference to Mr. Hill Burton's 
scepticiem)* there seems little reason to doubt its truth. It is 
not one that McCormick or any one else was likely to inrent ; 
nor is it one for which there could be the formal documentary 
evidence, which Mr. G-rub desiree for its verification.t The 
only persons who could give the details were Carstares and 
King William, and the latter certainly would not think of 
committing them to writing. But it is natural to suppose 
that t^ey may have descended to McCormick (who was Car- 
stares' grand-nephew) in memoranda preserved by Carstares 
or his kindred; or in oral narrative; and that they were 
recorded by him ae be received them from bis mother and 
grandmother. M'Cormick was a clergyman of high character, 
and published his book within sixty years of his grand-uncle's 
death ; and it is absurd to imagine that he would have de- 
liberately introduced into it, amidst grave matters of political 
and ecclesiastical history, a fiction or a legend. The inci- 
dent is that of Carstares' intercepting the royal despatches 
to the Commissioner of the General Assembly of 1694. 

The summary dissolution of the Assembly of 1692 bad 
caused much ill-feeling ; encouraging the disaffected Episco- 
palians; grieving the sober, and exasperating the violent, 
among the Presbyterians. " During the following part of that 
year " — to quote the ' Memorial of the Affairs of the Church,' 
among the Graham Dunlop MSS. — " notwithstanding all 
these provocations, the judicatories of the Church not only 
forbore censuring any more of the Episcopal clergy, but took 
some of them in," — among others Laurence Charteris — ■" and 
upon terms in effect the same with the formula, except that 
they owned the Confession of Faith ag believing it, — for here 
the great objection against the formula^ ceaseth. But the 
Church by doing it in this manner does not subject itself to 

■ Hill Burton, ftonj 1688, vol. i. p. 235. t Omh, vol. iii. p. 333. 

t Su^ested by the King. 
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the conaeqnenceB of taking in all that shall barely apply." 
But while the Chorch's procednre was thna peaceable and 
moderate, the Legblature did what it conld to provide the 
materiale of new discorda. The Parliament of 1693 devised 
in addition to the Oath of Allegiance, an " Oath of Aasnr- 
ance," which it impoaed on all the cletgy, PresbyteriaD and 
Episcopal, as a condition of their holding office. The Oath 
of Afsarance bound the swearer to acknowledge William as 
king de jwre, as well as de fado ; and it was at once odious 
to the I^esbyterian, as an unwarrantable encroachment on a 
region with which " Ceesar " had no right to meddle ; and to 
the Episcopalian, as implying "a solemn disavowal of here- 
ditary righi"' 

The risk of uproar and disturbance seemed but to be in- 
creased by an Act which bore the soothing name of 'An 
Act for settling the quiet and peace of the Church.' The 
Church threatened thtit it would not be quieted on the 
Parliament's terms. The Act declared that all Episcopal 
ministers who should take the oaths of Allegiance and Assur- 
ance, subscribe the Confession, and acknowledge the Presby- 
terian government, should be entitled to claim admission to 
the church courts ; while all wbo should not thus qualify 
might be deposed ; and all who should were to be protected 
in their parishes, until regularly received into the ecclesias- 
tical judicatories.! The Act further demanded the calling 
of a Greneral Assembly, the Parliament being, no doubt, ap- 
prehensive of a collision between the civil and ecclesiasti<}al 
jurisdictions, if the Assembly should take the initiative, and 
meet without the royal warrant. The oaths and the Act set 
the whole Church in a ferment. That Parliament should 
impose civil oaths as conditions of clergymen holding ofQce, 
or doing duty, was as black Erastianism as that of Charles or 
James. That the Assembly should be summoned in accord- 
ance with a Parliamentary vote, and not in virtue of the 
Church's inherent right of meeting and deliberating, was an 

* LEiing's ' HiBtorj,' vol. iv. p. 256. 

t Cunningliam, vol. ii. p. 304. Qrub, vcl. iii. p. 330, Sea. 
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outr^;e on its liberty. Who gave the elected King autho- 
rity to decide that no one should ait in that ABsembly, nnless 
hs should first swear that the elected was hia rightful Bove- 
reign? Or what right had he to prescribe terms of depo- 
sition, or to promise to interpose his protection to men 
unrecognised and unsanctioned by the Church ? Why 
should not the Assembly meet on its own day, and ignore 
the interference both of Parliament and King? Bat the 
growl of gathering wrath in Scotland did not echo to Ken- 
sington. Sinister influences, it was alleged, were in tem- 
porary ascendancy there. The King had been listening to 
Tarbat, whose personal leanings were towards Episcopacy, and 
wbo looked on the beats and squabbles of rival ecclesiastics 
with the Laodicean indifference of a man of the world, and 
the impatience of a statesman who knew how much they re- 
tarded national prosperity ; and to the Master of StAir, to 
whose cool and selfish judgment churches, sects, parties, prin- 
ciples, were only so many pieces on the great ches»-board 
whereon he played bis wary game, to be moved hither and 
thither, or swept aside, as best should snit hie purposes. 

The King called an Assembly, and sent down orders that 
the ministers must subscribe the Assurance before they took 
Uieir seats, and that, if they refused to do so, the Assembly 
was to foe dissolved. 

The King seemed firm. The Presbyterian ministers, in- 
flamed with a sense of injury, and supported by the expressed 
sympathy of the English nonconformists, were resolved to 
stand firm too.* Lord Carmicbael was the Oommissioner, and 
to him the royal commands were sent At this juncture, in 
the month of Uarch, it is said that Carstares had obtained 
leave of absence, and was not in attendance at Courts We 
are now ready to take up the narrative of McCormick, who 
shall tell his story in his own words : — 

"Upon Lord Garmichaers arriving in Edinburgh, and 
communicating his orders to some of the clergy in town, he 

• Burton, from 16B8, vol. i. p. 232. McCormick, p. 62. 
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foQDd them obstinate io their reaolutions not to comply. 
They assured him that their sentiments apon the subject 
were the same with those of all their brethren in tJie 
conntiy ; and that, if this measure were persisted in, it would 
spread a flame over the country, which it would not be in 
the power of such as had given his Majesty these counsels 
to extinguish. 

"The commissioner saw that all his attempts to bring 
them to better temper would be vain and fruitless. At the 
same time, he was sensible that the dissolution of the 
assembly would not only prove fatal to the church of Scot- 
land, to which he was a real friend, but also to his Majesty's 
interest, in that kingdom. From a sincere regard to both, 
therefore, he undertook to lay the matter, as it stood, fairly 
before the King ; and, for that purpose, sent off a flying 
packet, which he expected to return from London, with the 
King's final determination, the night before the assembly 
was appointed to meet. At the same time, the clergy sent 
up a memorial to Mr. Carstares, urging him to use his good 
offices, in this critical conjuDctnre, for the preservation of 
that church which he had so active a hand in establishing. 

" The flying packet arrived at Kensington in the forenoon 
of that day upon which Mr. Carstares returned. But, before 
his arrival, bis Majesty, by the advice of Lord Stair and 
Lord Tarbat, who represented this obstinacy of the clergy as 
an act of rebellion against bis government, had renewed his 
insihiictioDB to the commissioner, and sent them off by the 
same packet 

" When Mr. Carstares came to Kensington and received 
hie letters, be immediately igquired what was the nature of 
the despatches his Majesty had sent off for Scotland ; and, 
upon learning their contents, he went directly, and, in his 
Majesty's name, required the messenger, who was just setting 
off, to deliver them up to him. It was now late at night ; 
and, as he knew no time was to be lost, (the general assem- 
bly being to sit in a few days) be ran to his Majesty's apart- 
ment; and, being informed by the Lord in waiting that he 
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was gone to bed, he told him, it was a matter of tlie last 
importance whicH had brought him at that naaeasonable 
hour, and that he must see the King. 

" Upon entering the chamber, he found his Majesty faet 
asleep, apon which, taming aside the curtain, and failing 
down upon his knees, he gently awaked him. The King, 
astonished to see him at so late nn hoar, and in this posture 
by his bed-side, asked him what was the matter ? He 
answered, he had come to ask his life. And is it possible, 
said the King, that yon have been guilty of a crime that 
deserves deatii ? He achnonledged he had, and then pro- 
duced the deapatohes he had brought back from the mes- 
senger. And have you, says the King, with a severe frown, 
have you indeed presumed to countermand my orders ? Mr. 
Carstares then begged leave only to be heard a few words, 
and he was ready to submit to any punishment his Majesty 
should think proper to inflict He said, 

" ' Tliat the King had now known him long, and knew his 
entire fidelity and attachment to his person and government. 
Some of his servants in Scotland might £nd it their interest 
to impose upon his Majesty, to screen themselves from his 
merited displeasure. Others might, under the mask of zeal 
for his service, seek only to gratify their own private resent- 
ments ; and, whilst they pretended to conciliate all parties 
to his govetmneot, might pursue such measures as would 
only unite them in opposing it. 

*< ' That this was the foundation of all those factions which 
had hitherto rent that kingdom, and made Hb crown ait so 
uneasy upon his head : That, for his own part, he could call 
Grod to witness, that, ever since he entered into his Majesty's 
service, he had no interest, for he could have wsae, separate 
from that of his master : That, though he had been educated 
a presbyterian, and, on that aocoont, had a natural bias to 
this form of church-government ; yet his Majesty knew, 
that, when he recommended the establishment of presbytery 
in Scotland, he did it, because he was firmly persuaded the 
Presbyterians were the only friends his Majesty bad in that 
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country : That his regard to their principles had not rendered 
him hlind to their faults : That he had been aware of the 
indiscreet use they would make of the lii^eral concessions in 
their favour in Lord Melville's parliament, and had freely 
given his sentiments upon that head : That, with the same 
freedom, he had remonstrated against the precipitate mea- 
sures adopted iu the last session of parliament, under the 
pretext of correcting the errors of the former : That the 
effects had jnatdfied his opinion of both. The first had 
alienated all the episcopala, the fast, great part of the pres- 
byterians, from his administration. One thing alone was 
wanting to complete the wishes of his enemies, and that was, 
to cement the two parties by one common bond of union : 
That nothing could be better calculated for this purpose 
than the advice which had been given to his Majesty to push 
the administration of the oaths \o the ministers before the 
sitting down of the assembly: That, although there was 
nothing unreasonable in what his Majesty required, yet some 
who had credit with them had fallen upon methods to 
represent theur compliance as inconsistent with their prin- 
ciples, and had been so far successful, that they were 
determined not to comply: That, however unjustifiable in 
other respects their conduct might be, it proceeded from no 
disaffection to his person and government ; and that, whilst 
this was the case, it was more for his Majesty's interest to 
confirm their attachment, by dispensing with the rigour of 
the law, than to lose their affections by enforcing it. What 
avail oaths and promises to a Prince, when be has lost the 
hearts of bis subjects ? Now was the time, therefore, to 
retrieve his affairs in that kingdom : That, by coonteimand- 
ing the instructions he had sent down lo his commissioner, 
he conferred the highest obligations upon the whole body of 
the presbyterian clergy, gratified all his friends in that 
kingdom, and eflectually thwarted the insidious arts of his 
and their enemies.' 

" The King heard him with great attention, and, when he 
had done, gave him the despatches to read, and desired him 
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to throw them in the fire ; after which, he bid him draw up 
the inatrnctioDS to the commissioner in what terms he 
pleased, and he woald sign them. Mr. Carstares immediately 
wrote to the commisBioner, dgniiyiDg, that it was his Majesty's 
pleasure to dispense with putting the oaths to the ministers ; 
and, when the Eing had signed it, he immediately despatched 
the measeogst, who, by being detained so many hoots longer 
than he intended, did not arrive in Edinburgh till the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for the sitting of the assembly. 

"By this time, both the commiBsioner and the clergy were 
in the utmost perplexity. He was obliged to dissolve the 
assembly ; they were determined to assert their own antho- 
rity, independent of the civil magistrate. Both of them were 
apprehensive of the consequences, and looked upon the 
event of this day's contest as decisive with respect to the 
church of Scotland ; when, to their inexpressible joy, they 
were relieved by the return of the packet, conntermanding 
the disBolntiou of the assembly. Kext to the establishment 
of presbytery in Scotland, no act of King William's admiui»- 
tration endeared him so much to the presbyterians as this. 
They considered it as a certain proof that his own inclina- 
tions were altogether favourable to them, and that any 
difficulties they laboured nnder ought to be imputed to bis 
ministers, not to himself It was soon understood what part 
Mr. Carstares had acted upon this occasion ; it gave him 
entire credit with the whole body of the presbyterians, who 
bad of late begun to suspect that he had deserted their 
cause ; and it was gratefnlly acknowledged by most of tiie 
clei^y after be came to reside in Si^otland. In one instance, 
indeed, he was obliged to put them in romembrance of it. 
When some of his zealous brethren, in the heat of debate in a 
general assembly, charged him with want of zeal for the 
interest of the church of Scotland ; which provoked him to 
sach a degree, that, in spite of his natural modesty and 
coolness of temper, be rose up, and begged leave, in justice 
to his own character, to observe, ' That such a reflection came 
with a very bod grace from any man who sate in that court, 
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which, tindei God, owed its existence to his interpoaitioo : 
That if ever, in say one instance, his zeal had carried him 
beyond the hounds of discretion, it was in favour of the 
chnrch of Scotland : That he never had received a frown 
from the greatest and the beet of roasters but one, and it 
was on her acconnt.' " 

This incident marked a crisis in the history of the Chnrch. 
Henceforth the Presbyterians believed in William's honesty 
aud goodwill, as they had not believed before. They were 
now convinced of his firm intention to maintain Presbytery, 
and of their own secnre position. Conscious of a confirmed 
power, they were able to use it with greater generosity. The 
Assembly proceeded to receive, and empowered its commis- 
sion also to receive, the Episcopal clergy who should apply 
for reception in the terms of the recent Act. Those who 
thus conformed were amicably admitted. 

Many of those who would not conform were allowed, and 
even entitled, nnder the protection of an Act of the next 
FarUament of 1695, to remain, and to o£Sciate in their 
parishes ; though, of course, debarred from a place in the 
Presbyteries, Synods aud Assemblies, in which the Presby- 
terian government was vested. The waste and empty places 
were gradually reached, and filled up. In the North, where 
Episcopacy still was strong, force was no longer employed to 
expel Episcopal, or to intrude Presbyterian, incumbents. 
The complete organization of one homogeneous establishment 
was left to the healing and restoring influeuces of time. 
That no barsh pressure was nsed to hasten the action of 
these, and that the policy and practice of the Chnrch were 
vastly more lenient after the Bevolation than after the 
Restoration, is safficiently attested by the fact that even as 
late as 1710, there were 113 Episcopal ministers, of whom 
nine had not even taken the oaths to government, still 
ministers of parishes ;* and that the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was not celebrated in Aberdeen, according to the Pres- 
* Lcven uid MolviUe Papers, Preface, p. xxx. 
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byteriaa oae, until the year 1704.* The Episoopal Cbareb, as 
aoharch, waa now, howerer, entirely biobea ap. Those of its 
cleifj who conformed were henceforth politically powerless, 
and were mo^ed, more or leas completely, in the Establish- 
mentf Those who kept aloof, and who maintained a furtive 
relation to the sorriTing bishops of the deprived Episcopate, 
became, in the natural doTelopment of the tendency we hare 
already marked, a body of political diasidentB, whose bond 
of union was primarily Jacobitism, and only in an inferior 
degree, Episcopacy. The exiled Sing was their ratBoncCUre, 
and not a theory of church govermaent. It is perhaps unwel- 
come to the BO-called Hi^h Chorcbmen of the present day, 
in Scotland, to acknowledge that they owe their ecclesiastical 
lineage to a dethroned oppressor, more than to an apostolic 
succession ; bat so it is. The lonely exile at St. Oermain's Wds 
the trae sonrc^ the fotu et oriffo, of the Scotch Episcopacy of 
the eighteenth c^atury. The Scotch Episcopacy of the nine- 
teenth has no longer any sympathy with, in few cases has 
it any accurate knowledge of, its own historical ancestry. It 
is not now Jacobite in sentiment ; and, although among the 
aristocracy and landed gentry it is frequently Tory in politics, 
it is not always so. It retains no relic or recollection of its 
old Scotch simplicity of ritual, and of its Galvinistic creed. 
It has adopted the English Articles; and, of late, has 
echoed, in a thin voice, t^e emphatic protest of the modem 
TractariaiiB against the ** Evangelicalism " of the first quarter 
of this century. It has clothed itself with all the forms of 
Anglicanism of which it could lay hold. It owes its vitality 

* ' &paldiDg Club HisceUany,' toL it ; PnCace, pp. 72-3. Thia was no 
worae tliBD earlier ominioQs and irr^akritiss. In Glaagow between 1(145 
and tho Beaioratioii, there were only six oelebratione of tlie commnniiHi ; 
ood betwixt the Reitoration aixl tbe Itevolution only two, St. Andrews 
and Bdiaborgh were not much betl«r. See Sprott and Leishmaa'g ' Book 
of Common Order and Directory,' p. 346. 

t In addition to thoee already included, Burnet elates that about seventy 
were received in 169.'>. Bomet's editor quotes the * I,o&don Uazette,' Ko. 
3122, to the efibct that the number waa about a hundred. Bumct, toL iv. 
p. 282, and note. 
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mainly to imitation of English fashion, or the modified repro- 
ductioQ of Anglican modes of thought &nd feeling ; and by 
lea^on of the barenesa of Presbyterian ritual, it has gained 
a hold on minds whose eeethetio coltoie that ritosl does not 
attract ; but it is still, as it has always been, essentially an 
alien on Scottish soil. In as &r as it is the religion of Tory- 
ism, it is still as opposed to Scottish Liberalism as it was in 
1688. As the religion of Prelacy and Sacerdotalism, it has no 
power whatever over the mind of Scotland ; and it exerts no 
appreciable force in any of the great movements of thought, 
whether theological or political. That midnight interview of 
Carstares and William decided that, for evil or for good, 
Scotland in fnture was to be emphatically Presbyterian.' 

* Since wricing the above I have found in one of the volumea of the 
Wodrow MSS. (8vo. lixiii.. Advocate's Library) a namttiTe of "temark- 
abla DCcurenta " bf a certain Mr. J. B., who was bom at Oka^ow in 1676, 
and became a minieter of tbe Church. 3. B. relates the prooeodingB irhioh 
led to the BumiuoniDg of this Assembly and the exaction of the oath, tha 
blame of which he lays on Dalrymple and Tftrbat. 

After the malign instnictioDs were sent down to Edmburgh, Portland, 
Mr. Secretary Johnstone, and Master Williatn Carstares, the King's 
Chaplain were, he says, " not idle at Court to get a counter inatmotioii ; 
but all their Holidtatiaca were to no purpose till at length Johnstone, with 
much resolution and bravery, addressed the King one evening as he was 
going in his night-gown to his bedchamber." The King then gave in; a 
new dispatch was sent off, and reached Edinburgh -at 4 a.h. on Thursday, 
the 29tfa Harcb, the day on which the Assembly was to meet. 

I have not been able, even with the aid of Mr. Laing, to identify J. B., 
and therefore can ofier no opinion as to the value of his statenient as c<xd- 
pared with that of McCormick ; but it is right the reader should have 
it laid before him, Valtat guantam. 
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The 'State Papers' preserved by McCormick contain little 
beside tbe letters received by Carstares. Hia own letters in 
reply to those addressed to him by the Scoteh pnblic men and 
officers of state, if still extant, seem to be altogether oat of 
sight and reach. Scarce any are accessible except those 
written to Dunlop and his more private friends. The loss of 
BO large and important a collection of letters, as bis general 
correspondence most have formed, is much to be regretted. 
Those that we have show as the tenor of his life and personal 
history plainly enough, bis watohfiil interest in the affairs of 
the Scotoh Church and State, hia constant attendance on 
William. He was again with him in bis annual visit to 
Holland, and campaign in the Low Countries in 1694. From 
" the camp at Bousselaer" he writes to Mrs. Dunlop, on the 
30th of August, 1694. ..." The distinct accounts he [Don- 
lop] sent to me of the proceedings of the Committee in the 
North * hath done us more service than it is fit for me, at 
this distance, to write o£ . . . We have had no battles this 
campaign as yet, but we have, by the marches of our army, 
forced the enemy to live upon their own conntry ; and this 
place where we now are belongs to their jurisdiction. Huy 
is besieged by a part of our forces. Tour husband will know 
the place. . . . My brother Alexander crows over me, for he 
hath a John Carstares, who, I know, will be a darling of 
yours. I bless the Lord I have my health welL" 
The death of Mary, on the 28th of December, 1694, was 
* Tbe Commiuion empowered by the Anembly of 16d1. 
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a heavj blow to King William, and threw him more than 
ever into exclnaive ioterconrse with a few faithful and tried 
friends immediately aroaod him, of whom Garetaree was one. 
His QDgrftcioas distaste to English society and his phleg- 
matic reserra inoreased. " The Princess of Orange's popular 
affabOity," says Caryll, "did in some measure appease, or at 
least coTer, the general disgust conceived against him : bnt 
she being dead, nothing can hinder an increase of aversioa 
between him and the people." * The sammer abroad was, 
perhaps, the only period of bis lonely and silent life tliat he 
found enjoyable. In it he escaped irom the unstable friend- 
ship and covert dislike of the English ; he was among his 
trusty friends and compatriots ; he had before his eye the 
familiar scenes of his level fatherland ; he was braced 1^ the 
keen excitements of war and danger. 

We have a few of Carstares' letters while he was with the 
King daring the more eventful campaign of 1695. 

Canlaret to Dm^op. 

" At the camp before Namnr, 

"July 8, 1696. 
... "I am very kindly received bere, and am as mnch tot 
oalm methoda in Farliament as ever. If joai Assembly do not si^ 
the King is not to blame. We have this evening nvade a vigor- 
ous and snccesaful attack upon the outwoi^ of the toim, and have 
gained most, if not all, of them. What our loss of men is I know 
not." 

The Suottisb Parliament had met in May. Hamilton was 
no more. He bad died during the winter, and Lord Tweed- 
dale, the Chancellor, succeeded the Duke as Commissioner. 
The tragedy of Glencoe had by this time beem noised abroad. 
Party spite and national feeling were alike inflamed by it, 
and the general indignation chiefly concentrated Uself on 
the Master of Stair. 

The King had yielded to the inevitable £Hce of public 

* Mucpherson'B * Stnte rapere,' vol, i. p. 510, See ■!» Buraet, vol iv, 
l>p. 403, 442. 
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opiuion, 80 far as to appcnnt a commission of inquiry ; bnt 
this measore of incipient jostice was popnlarly thought too 
limited, and likely to be nsed in a way too finvonrable to the 
now detested Secretary of State. 

Carttaret to DunZqp. 
" Dear brother, I wander Z heu not &om yon : I wrote to yon 
some posts ago. The town of NamTiT is snrr^idered,' the capita- 
Ifttion being signed this day, whioh makes amends for the infamons 
SDirender of Dizmayd and Deinee. .... I hear yon have a story 
with yon that I concerted matters with the Master of Stair at Bot- 
terdam, and tarried there for him. I tell yon, in short, it is a 
notorious forgery ; for I knew nothing of his being on this side 611 
I was within three le^nes of this place, and saw him not till I 
came hither. Bach methods of malicions defaming men will not, I 
hope, hold ont long." 

Carttaree to Dimhp. 

"Sombreffe, Aug. 29, 16D5. 
" I wonder I hare had none from yon, bnt one, all this oampaign, 
— not so much as to give me notice of the death of my dear sister 
Katheriue. . . . We have had, in the singnlar goodness of God, 
hitherto a Tery snooessful campaign. The siege of Namnr, as cir- 
cnmshmcca were, having been ens of the greatest enterpriees of this 
^e. We had jost reason to detain the darling Maresoball | of 
Madam Haintenon prisoner, — whatever was the capitulation, while 
the French have kept no measnrea of &ith or cartel with our £ing, 
who, by this action, shews the French King that he neither valnes 
nor dreads his resentments. As to the Assembly — I would willingly 
know, so soon as is poesihle (what Mr. Blur and yourself can say 
upon good gronnds), that if it meet, the Episcopal clergy will not be 
at all meddled with at this time. Ton may easily judge I have reason 

* The town of Namur was relakeo from the French under Boufflerg, hj 
William, on the 6th of August. Tilleroy, who had mcoeeded to Luxem- 
bourg** command (Luxembourg having died lince the last campaign), had 
gained Dixmujd and Deinse, on terms discreditable to the oonquercd. 
See Macaulay, vol. vii. chap. 21. 

t Boufflers, Ha snirendered the dtodel of Namnr on the 26lh of 
Aognst, and was detained a prisoner in repriwl for the French breach of 
faith, it) sendiiiK the garrisons of Dixmujd and Dduse prisoners into 
Fianoa. 
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to be informed of this, while if it shall meet, the burden of the 
ooneeqnencos of it is like to fall npon me ; &Tit is adjomned to 
sacb a time that the King mnet determine idl things concerning it 
ore he go to England, and I dare not say that he will incline to do 
it, — and if it should be again adjourned, I know it will be uneasy to 
many, and, it is like, will odd too to the load of reproaches cast 
npon me : — but I shall honestly use my endeavonrs to have yea 
satisfied. I cannot think that the adjournment of it to such a time 
n-aa with any design to put the thorn in my foot ; but it was about 
the 7th of November ere the King arrived in England last year. . . 
Uy dear love to aisterG and my brother Law. I cannot but upon 
many accounts lament his loss and our own. I shall only add, 
dear brother, that I am heartily concerned for the true interest 
of my country, as to the present constitution of our Church in 
it, and its civil interest : and I have no reason, with a respect to 
these, to repent of what were my methods and advices, which have 
exposed me so much to the resentment of some and obloquy of others 
and do, as I bear, so still. Adieu." 

There eeems to have been, in some minds iu Scotland, r 
still jealous dread of tbe King's adjourning the Assembly, aa 
he had already done more tlian once, beyond a twelvemonth 
from the date of its last meetJDg, and thus setting at Daaght 
the Churoh's claim to hold its Assembly every year. After 
his return to London, Carstares writes reassuring Dnnlop on 
this point. " I know nothing to the contrary hut the As- 
sembly will sit, hot it is said that there will be a great diffi- 
culty to find a man yon have confidence in t« be a commis- 

siouer ; honest men having such an aversion from iL 

It is not in my power to serve my cousin Capt. Mure, except 
I stir up a hive of bees about my ears. He is indeed hardly 
dealt with, and I am sorry I cannot help him." 

In another short note dated merely " Monday at one of the 
clock in the morning," he says, " Mr. Abop prayed this day 
very heartily for your Assembly, and begged that all the 
devices of Tobiahs and Sanballats against it might he disap- 
pointed ; and Secretary JohnstoQ deeirea me to tell yon that 
be wisheth your Assembly may be worth the prajriog for." 
The Assembly met in December, and did but little harm or 
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good. The ^on; of the stnig^le between the rival cbarchea 
W&8 over now, and the chances of a rapture between the 
ecclesiastical and civil establishments had come to a crisis, 
which, thanks to Carstares' interposition, bad passed safely. 
The result was that the action of the Assembly, and of the 
other church conrte, was felt to be of less importance, and 
drew less attention, than hitherto. Political and commercial 
qnestions, into which the odiwn (hedogimm did not enter, 
began to occupy the foreground. 

The commission of inquiry into Glenooe had reported ; and 
the Estates had, in a memoriail to the King, inyited faim to 
give effect to the commission's severe judgment on the 
conduct of the Master of Stair and Breadalbane." The 
Highland Earl was left unpunished ; but the Secretary of 
State had to pay the light penalty of dismissal &om his 
office. It was Bcandalonsly disproportioned to the crime ; 
and BO conscious was Dalrymple himself of its insufficiency 
in his coontrymen'a opinion, diat, on his father's death, this 
year, he did not ventore to provoke tbeir enmity by taking 
bis seat, as a peer, in parliament. The popular discontent, at 
his inadequate punishment, was no wise mitigated by the 
popular suspicion, that the King's displeasure was not so 
much due to a just indignation at a disgraceful crime, as to a 
Dutch jealousy of the golden promises of a new era of 
prosperity for Scotland. Lord Tweeddale, the Chancellor 
and Commissioner, and Secretary Johnston, were also 
turned out of office, though they had had nothing to do 
with the Highland massacre. The head and front of their 
offending was their connection, in which Ualrymple also 
had a share, with the Darien schemct 

* The report., which is m McCoimick'a oollection, pp. 236-&4, acquits 
the King — ** there wu aotbing in the King's itiatructions to wanant the 
foieaaid slaaghler" — but lay* the chief blame on Dalrymple, whose letlere 
were " no ways warranted " hj the King's inatructionB, and appear to haye 
been the ** only came " of the slaughter, *■ which, in effect, waa a barbaroua 
murder." 

t On Darien, see Burton, fnan 1688, toI. i. ch^. riii. ; Hscanlay, vol, 
viii. chap exit. ; Dalrymple, part iiL book ri. p. 96. 
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The Scotch were, like the Jews, a people who combiaed 
with a strong religiouB iacahj, a koea aptitude for fiDance, 
and love of the profits of commerce. Hitherto their trade . 
had been much fettered by their foreign wara and internal 
discords. Only daring the years of the Commonwealth, 
had they known the advantages of free participation iu the 
larger oommercial enterprises of England. But the benefits 
of that period had not been forgotten, althongh they had 
been lost at the Beatoration ; and the memory of them gave 
a stimuluB to the energy and eagerness, with which Patei^ 
son's projects for a foreign trade and a settlement at Darien 
were received by bis fellow-coantrymen. Gorgeous visions 
floated before the fervid national imagination. Darien was 
to be the site of a new and greater Alexandria ; through 
which should roll, to the ports of Scotland, a trade richer 
than that which had flowed from the East to Venice and 
Amsterdam, from South America and the Antilles to Cadiz 
and Seville, from the transatlantic plantations to Ixindon and 
Bristol. 

But barring the way of the Jasons who should adventure 
on the accomplishment of these golden dreams, lay the solid 
and sullen commercial privileges and jealousies of England, 
Holland, and Spain — ^none of which could William venture 
to oEfend, even had he desired to do so, for the sake of his 
poor and unprofitable northern kingdom. 

The English Parliament loet no time in addressing the 
King, and representing the disasters that would befall the 
commerce of England, if the Scottish Company, " trading to 
Africa and the Indies," to which the Scottish Parliament " 
had granted a charter, were allowed to execute its designs. 
The answer of the King, was to the efi'ect that he had 
been ill-served in Scotland, but he hoped some remedies 
might be found to prevent the ill consequences that were 
apprehended from this Act. 

"There are no means," says Mr. Hill Burton, "of fiirtber 

aathentioatiug Hus remarkable answer, than by its having 

* 2S June, 1696. 
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been generally received uncontradicted ." * It receives a 
certain authentication from the paper which follows, and 
which is written in Carstares' band. The same term is used 
in it as that reported by Burnet. Tbia paper, however, 
appears to have been intended for Scotland, and is probably 
Caistarea' Buggestion of the despatch which should be 
addressed to the government there,! " The East India Act 
hath occasioned much noise, and made me some tronhle. I 
an> satisfied if my parliament had foreseen it, they would 
have prevented both ; yet I have reason to say that I have 
been ill served in that matter by some of my ministeis, 
whom I employed, — since the .instniction I gave contains 
only a warrant for an Act to be the ground of a patent 
in favour of foreign plantations, with such rights and 
privileges as we grant, in like cases, to the subjects of onr 
other dominions — the one not interfering with the other; 
but it leaves the granting of the patent to me, to be timed 
and ordered by me as I should see cause, so that I must say 
a patent, by way of Act of Farliameut, was a surprise to me, 
. having had no notice of it till it was past ; nor had I any 
account of the particulars of it till I returned to England. I 
have also reason to be dissatisSed with some, whom I 
intrusted with the management of my affairs, for their either 
having encooraged— or, at least, not employed themselves in 
earnest endeavours to hinder, according to my express desire 
and order, — those things that were the cause of unnecessary 
heats in the Parliament, to the delaying greatly of the pablio 
business, and making the Session of Parliament longer than 

■ Burton, frtnn 1688, vol. i. p. 293. Bamet, vol. It. p. 292, pvM the 
anawer u kbore. 

t The eulieBt printed qnotatioa <tf the King's *peecb thkt I have •een ii 
to a Scotch pmpblet prinlod in 1700, entitled 'A Short Speedi ptepwed 
to be Spcftoi by a wcvth^ Member in PaiUamait,' ftc The anlLor it 
■vtrj bitter againit the "eril cotmcellora," who have guided the govem- 
ment; and amongtt other charge^ addnoee tfaia — "Tbey have remitted 
£20,000 aterling into Scotland' [foi Inibea] "which they aaf Hr. 
Garatarea baa done bj way of Holland, for the more doee coDTcyanc^, 
and that I7 mj Ix)nl Portland'a meaoa." p. 12. 
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was either needful, or was cooEaHtent with my instructioos ;— ^ 
which IB a managemeut, tiiat both the maimer of my govern- 
ment, and the quiet and security of my people in that 
kingdom, have obliged me not to let pass without marks of 
my diapleasm^. I must also recommend to you the 
using of suitable means for the preventing of our people 
being imposed upon, by false suggestions of ill-minded 
men." 

The following paper of Carstares', undated, belcmgs to the 
same period; some of its suggestions obviously pointing to 
the arrangements rendered Decessary by the intended dis- 
missal of the ministers, whose commercial policy had incurred 
his Majesty's disapproval. 

" For the oonuniseion of the Great Seal : 

Lord Boaae, 

Lord Gannichael, 

Lord Bnthven, 
" Hia Majesty was pleased to condeeoond upon the persons above 
mentioQed to supply the want of b Chancellor. 

" President of the CouncIL 
" The King did not positively fix upon any particnlar person for 
this place. The only persons tbat I oonoeive can pretend at 
present to be candidates for it are Earl Melville, Earl Argyll, and 
Earl Annandale. If the first of these be preferred to it, he will be 
acceptable to the body of the FresbytenaiiB, and entirely bo to the 
other party, which seems to be of some advantage to His Miyeety's 
o&irs in this juncture ; nor is there any connexion between this 
place and that of President to the Parliament. As for the Earl of 
Argyll, if he beep his word of giving his lady an honourable 
allowance and living inofiensively and without scandal, his sense, 
quali^, and interest, make him fit for any place.* As for Earl 

• A^yll'a character was not without reproach, and hia domoatic relations 
were unhappy. He was a conatant oorreapondent of Caivtarea ; and in one 
of hia lettera, about this time, aaya, " As to what you say in relation to 
myself andmy own particular behaviour, I take it very kindly of you. . , . 
I do assure you my carriage bIioII be such as I shall give no just cause of 
scandal or offence. . . . There is one thing I know will be clamoured 
against, that I have sent my two daoghten borne to Roeneatb, designing to 
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Amiandale, the opinion th&t 100117 of both parties have of his 
unfixed temper, and his huffing and enoroaohing humour, makes me 
judge that His MELJeety will not at all find it for his Berrioe to 
make him president of the Connoil." If the King shall think fit to 
pnt Earl Melville in this place, then either Argyll or Annandale 
may be Frivy Seal, and the other a lord of Treosniy. 



" The King did seem to incline to Earl Selkirk as to this post, 
and I then tcdd your Lordship that my Lord Tarbett had said that 
it required a man of snffici&ncy, bnt that I had heard from others 
that the dorks could supply any irant of that natnre that might be 
in the person that yns Register ; and I am glad to hear that my 
Lord Stair said the same to the King ; though now he says that, 
npon information of the nature of the place, he is of another mind, — 
but I have nothing to say further upon this head.^ 



" His H^e^ made choice of Sir Jamee Ogilvie for this post, 
and I haye not much to object against it I hope he may do well 
enough in iLJ 

take the cba^ of Ihem myself. .... I wish and endeavour that they be 
bred up in all duty and love to me, as their Tather, which I cannot expect 
in the circQUiataiiceB they have been in liitberto, living with a mother in 
those tenus with me, and who never in her life showed them either the 
example of goodnature or duty to their pareuts," McCormick, p. 285. 

* " Often out, and in, the Uinistry, during the King's reign not 

much to be truited." ' Characters of the Statesmen,' in the Eyndford MS. 
HcCormick, p. 97. 

t Tarbet had been Lord Cleik Roister, hut bad reugned. He writes to 
Carstares, in May 1695, " If the Eiog judge it cither fit or easy to please 
a party with allowing my address for a private life, I can as willii^ly quit 
a beo^cial object to serve him, as they can trouble him until they get it 
When their [i.e. the Presbyterians'] heat caneot bear with the Earl 
Melville's family, and with you, to whom they owe under the King all 
the power they have, I can little wonder of their frettiog at roe : but I 
hope their folly will not frighten the Kii^ from so faithful servants, nor 
yoD from giving him counsel for their sakea." McCormick, p. 22S. 

t Tounger son of Lord Findlaler ; at the Revolutioa opposed to declaring 
the throne vacant, but afterwards brought over to William's side, and 
made Solicitor- General, through Secretary Johnston's influence. "Upon 
Mr. Johnston's and Lord Stair's dismissal, he was made Secretary of 
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" Presideat of Sesston. 
" The King oame to no detennmation in this matter, and it may 
admit of delay for some weeka.* 

" Lord of Seasioo. 
" I presomed to name one Sooggell for this office, and by what I 
hear of him I do not find mnoh reason to alter my opinion ; bat 
my Lord Advocate may be oonsnlted in this matter. I did alao 
t^e the boldnesB to reoommend Sir John Maxwell for the other 
vaoancy in the Treaenry, and I have atill good reason to presume 

"I am, my Lord, still of the opinion that the sooner these 
changes be mode, it will be the better, for delays have only em- 
bamased his Itfojesty's ai&iis, and will, I am airaid, do still more so. 
His Majesty, if be shall so think fit, may allow the Dnke of 
Qoeensberrie t and Earl Breadalban to apeak to him to-morrow, 
before he declare his pleasure as to theae things, for I suppose that 
Lord Tarbett hath already had the hcmonr of waiting npon the 
King. There is one thing more thai I wonld hnmbly suggest to 
your Lordship, which is tluit his Miyesty would be pleased to call 
a Scots Council here, and honour them with his presence, as a 
Cooncil .... I am confident, my Lord, that this method wonld 
be obliging, when there ia a greater number of Scots oounoillors 
here than are at jveeent in Bcotland, and would shew that his 
Miyesty doth both well know and take notice of the o&irs of that 

kingdom Allow me only humbly to beg of your Lordship, 

that when Mr. Johnston ia put out, your Lordship would be pleaaed 
to intercede with his Majesty to give him ground to auspeot that 
. he will employ him another way, for I. should be sorry to see him 
reduced to straits." 



State, in which post he contimied till King William'B reign His 

implicitly ezeoatiDg what pleased King William, without ever reasoning 
about it, established him very much in hia Majcsty'a favour, but his 
joining with an English secretary to destroy the coboy of Darieo lost him 
extremely with the people." Mscky, p. 182. 



• Vacant, through the death of old SUir, on 25th November, 16S5. 
t DrumlBorig had now micceedod to the title. Ue hod taken the safe 
side at the Kcvolution. 
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This last sentence does not oonfirm Hiie allegation of 
Mocky, that Carstaree had dealt treacherously with Johnston. 
Carstares, says the spy, is " the cnnningest sahtle disBembler 
in the world, with an air of sincerity, — a dangerous enemy, 
because always hid. An instance of which was Secretary 
Johnstown, to whom he pret«nded iriendship till the very 
morning he gave him a blow, though he had been wonuiog 
him out of the King's favonr for many months before."' 
Now the last sentence of this paper of Carstares* is dictated 
by a friendly feeling for Johnston ; although the writer was 
evidently convinced that the good of the State required his 
dismissal &om office. Kor was Carstares' disapproval of 
Johnston's conduct a secret In a letter to William Hamil- 
ton, of Killileagh, written in November, 1695, Walter 
Stenart refers to it as well known, and generally sympa- 
thised witb. " The difference," he says, " between Mr. 
Johnstown and Mr. Carstares still remains, and the former 
hath a great deal of nobility against him." f 

This unhappy Darieu was from first to last a national 
madness. The design was splendid in conception and out- 
line ; but it was impracticable in execution and detail. 
William could have encouraged it, only at the cost of 
detaching Spain for ever from the Continental coalition ; of 
alienating the merchants of his own Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam ; of provoking the bitterest resentments of the English. 
The advantages of the scheme, even if the Scots had gone 
about it more judicjonsly than they did, were too problem- 
atical to justify so great a risk. However much we may 
deplore a great national disaster, we cannot, at this day, 
blame him, or those of his advisers who concurred in the 
course he took. Darien is now chiefly memorable as one of 
the proximate causes of that union of the two kingdoms, 
whicji William had much at heart. 

* Hftcky, p. 2L0. The ' Cbaracten ' pan voder Hack;** luuiie, if not 
written hy himaeir. 

t Ckldvell Fapen, part i., p. 193. William Hamilton was Under- 
Secretary of State fw Scotland. Walter St«u«rt wai <^ the Coltneaa 
famil;, and was settled as a merchant in Londgn. 
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The part which Carstares was understood to have taken, 
in the miDisterial; changes, was obnoxious to many of his 
coantrymen in Scotland. Aa his moderate policy in Chorch 
affairs often exposed him to the reproach of heing a lube- 
warm Presbyterian — too complaisaut to English biBhops and 
to a latitudinarian king — so the calm foiesight, in this first 
stage of a fatal mania, which led him to anticipate the 
serioDs dangers larking in the delusiye future, and to see 
that the longer Paterson's specious project was encouraged 
by the government, the worse these would grow, incurred the 
charge of indifference to Scottish rights and interests, and 
tame acquiescence in the overbearing dictation of the 
English. Carstares bore the misunderstanding and ill-will 
with qnifitnera — ^perhaps with s touch of contempt. " Be 
not troubled at stories," he writes to Dunlop, in March, 
1696. "I begin to undervalue them as to any public actings 
I have been concerned in ; for I have acted a more honest 
part in them than, it may be, some of the greatest mur- 
murers against me would have done, and I see no reason 
that honest men have any reason to complain of any changes 
that are made." 

I find only one short letter of hb from the Continent, 
during 1696, dated "Breda, 18 May." "The King," he 
says, " is expected here from Loo to-morrow. ... I shall 
peruse that book of Discipline you sent me, and give you 
my poor thoughts of it. Tell my sister I forget her not, 
though I have not answered her letter, which yet I shall do 
very shortly. Tell her that her nephew, Johnie Carstares, is 
a pleasant hoy, and hath the nose of the family, which, it 
may be, yon will think is none of the best, but I know it 
will please Sarah. My kind love to her and sister Jean. 
Adieu." 

A visit to the theatre of war was, in those days, one of the 
recreations of men of leisure and fashion ; and in June of this 
year Carstares' kinsman, William Mure, of Glanderston, 
made his way, among others, to the camp. He tells us he 
travelled from Brussels with " near 200 more in company," 
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and with a military convoy, and was lodged at the " qoarter 
at Cotbees, where my friend Jix. Garstares and Mr. Pringle, 
the then Scots sabeecretary, stayed, in an old bones hoiue. 
Within a day or two after I kissed the King's band, being 
introdaced by the Earl of Selkirk, one of the bed-chamber 
men, and once a day, while there, I rode alongst still with 
the King, in viewing the lines." * 

The Alexander Cunningham to whom the following letter 
refers was a Scotsman of distinguished ability. He was 
bom at Ettrick, where his father w^ minister, in 1654, and 
died in 1737. He lived for many years in Holland, and 
part also of his long life was spent at Venice, where he was 
British envoy. He was well known in the literary society of 
England, Scotland, and Holland. He seems to have been a 
man not only of diplomatic capacity, but full of literary 
sympathies and actiTititiS.t Wodrow t«Ila us of hia proposed 
edition of the Justinian Code, edition of ' HOTace,' ' Remarks 
on Bentley,' ' Vindication of Christianity,' &c Some of these 
projects were realized, some were not. The work by which 
he is remembered is his ' Latin History of Great Britain,' 
from 1688 to 1714, an English translation of which, by Dr. 
WiUiam Thomson, was published in 1787. He was, when 
Caratares became ocqaointed with him, tutor of John, Lord 
Lome, afterwards Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, that 



Caratarei to Dwtlop, 

" Loudon, November 8, 1696. 
" DiAB Bbothsr, — I have had none from you for some time. I 
shall be glftd to know how you and the &mily are, and Katherine's 
child. .... I take this occasion of giving yon an aoconnt of Mr. 
Aloxander Giumingham, my Lord Lome's governor, whom I more 
of late esteem than ever, for in a late conversation I had with him 
he disconrsed to me of a scheme for proving the divine original of 
the Chriatian religion, and that all tlte argnmento ordinarily made 

• Caldwell Papers, i, p. 175. 
t 'Analecta,' vol. iv., p. 162. 
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nee of against it are clear proof of it ; and, indeed, hie vay eeems 
to ba clear and. ctmnndng, and bath been so eren to some great 
deistB that he hath ocmTeraed ^th. He also designs to show how 
unreasonable it is for the Sooinians to plead for Beason being judge 
in matters diTiue, and tiiat the divine original of the ChristiaD 
doctrine being ones proved, fitith ought absolutely to take place as 
to its particular mysteries ; and that the Scripture is to be the 
alone rule of judging of them. I must confess he did much 
please me by his discourses upon these heads, and the more because 
I was misinformed of him as to his principles. He is of extra- 
ordinary parts, deserves lo be encouraged and justified against 
calumnies, and may be an honour to hia country. You may, in a 
letter to him, take notice of yonr satisfaction with tbe acconnt that 
I have given you of him, and desire he would fevonr yon him^ 
self with a short hint of his scheme as to this excellent subject, 
in a time when deism grows so mnch. I dearly remember Bisters, 
your children, unole, aunt, and other friends, and so doth my 
wife, who hugely blames yonr wife's silence in not letting her so 
mnch as know whether she had her hangings. Let her answer this 
charge. Godolphin is out of the Treasury. Our secretaries are 
not yet here. Adieu." 

There are no letters of interest during the rest of 1696, 
nor, indeed, for a considerable time afterwards. The King, 
after hie next year's visit to Holland, returned to London 
in November. 1697, on the condnaion of the Congress 
of Byswick, which pledged France to recc^ise William 
as lawfal sovereign of the British Isles, and ended the 
long and weary wars. Carstares was detained in Holland 
by sickoess, and did not witness the rare cordiality with 
which his maater was welcomed home by the LondoneEs. 
Several of his short notes to Dunlop about this time are 
partly written in cipher, to which we have not the key, 
and seem to refer chiefly to passing events in Scotland, 
in Church or State — ^the former of little permanent im- 
portance — tbe latter all more or less overshadowed with 
the impending lurid gloom of Datien. The correspondenoe 
ID McCormick's collection is full of the "African Company," 
their shares, their addresses to the King, their wTath at 
Sir Paul Bycaut, at Hamburg, and general indignation at 
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the jealousiea of England. Interspersed among the letters 
of this class are others, beseeching Carstares' influence and 
help in obtaining appointments, ciyil or military. This 
reply to one of tiiese frequent appeals is a good specimen of 
polite erasion of the request. 

" To Lord ." 

"Lew, Aug. 30, 1698. 
" Mt Lobd, — I have tho honour of your Lordabip'e latter, and 
woold have given a retam sooner had I not boon for some dnye at 
Botterdam. Aa to what jour Lordship doM me the hononr to 
write abont, I assaro your LordAip my oapacity to serre yon in it 
is not anch as some may imagine ; and I do not doubt but yonr 
Lordship is Bensible that othors will have the management of that 
afiair in their hands, with whom I have the hononr to be in snob 
friendship that, if it were fit for me to make proposals as to poets 
of that importance, yet it would be in subordination to their iuoli- 
uations and desires ; and if those your Lordship mentions in youn 
bo&ieud you in yonr affiiir, I have too great as hononr for them, 
and am too much a faithful well-wisher to your Lordship, as to <^eT 
to stand in the way of year Lordship's satis&ction. Bnt really, 
my Lord, as I have said, I have not that weight in matters of suoh 
importance as some think I have; but yonr Lordship may be 
assured that I am, sincerely, my Lord, 

" Yonr Lordship's most faithful and most humble servant, 

"W. CABffrABKS." 

The following letter is a sample of the applications for 
aid and counsel he was conetantly receiving, and also serves 
to illustrate the embarrassed condition of many of the great 
families in those disordered times ; on which the fines and 
forfeitures of the persecution, and the divided policy of the 
Bevolntion, had left their evil mark, and in which men stilt 
trod at every turn, "^wr ignet aupposUos cineri dohso." 

The Earl of Sutherland's son, Lord Strathnaver, had a 
command in tho army, and was with the King in all his 



" Edinburgh, April 24, 1697. 
"Bight RavmiMD, — I came safely to this place on the 17th 
instant, I thank Ood, and request you to blcsa him on my behalf 
for so great a mercy. Uy son is not yet come bore ; tJierofore X 

b 2 
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mnst request you to persuade him to haste home, since his absence 
from this is like to miu his estate ; and I can command nothing of 
my own to Iito npon (for 70a knoiv he is farmer of all that is 
mine), unless he retorn hero speedily : so that if the king conuoand 
him net home, whore he can do hie Majesty better service than in 
Flanders, fais family will be ruined, and I will be redacted to great 
hardships, having nothing but my wife's jointore (which was 
&mied by Mr. Watson for six thousand rnerks by year) to live 
npon ; and, for that part of it, which Jaxviswood should pay mo for, 
I cannot command a farthiBg of it, though there be two years rent 
and a half due nnto us. Wherefore, I mnst entreat you to make 
this known to both the secretaries, that they may deal with bis 
Majesty to let my son home ; and to send an order to the receivers 
of his Majesty's rents to make what is due to my wife efliBotual ; 
and what he pleases to give myself also ; for without that, we have 
but the name of nothing. My wife is very valetudinary still, yet 
gives her most affectionate service toyour dear consort and yonr- 
self. The confidence I have in yonr friendship, and the difficulties 
I now lie under, constrain me to give you this trouble, hoping yon 
will forgive my freedom, and esteem me, as I am in all sincen^, 
sir, yonr affectionate friend and hmnble servant, 

" SOUTHSBLAND. ' * 

The Treaty of Eyswick was followed by a resuioption of 
diplomatic intercoarse between England and France. Port- 
land, who was angry with William for the favours heaped on 
Albemarle, and unwilling to remain at Court, agreed to 
accept the embassy. His residence in Paris necessarily 
withdrew him, for the time, from his former charge of the 
affairs of Scotland, and left those even more than formerly 
to the guidance of Carstares. In the spring of 1698, 
Carstares was for a time in Scotland, on political business, 
the progress of which he reported to Portland. Lord 
Portland instructs his secretary, in thanking him for his 
letters, " positively to let you know the satisfaction he has of 
your safe return, and that you found things so well to your 
mind and the King's interest in Scotland — desiring you will 
continue' the same information as you hare given hitherto. 
.... His Excellency has no time to answer you himself, but 
• McCormick, p. 294. 
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if anything occurs yoa want his opinion in, acquaint me with 
it, and I will endeavour to satisfy you as speedy as possible 
can be done." * An ambassador to the first Court in Europe 
could obviously give little time to the subjects of such a 
correspondence as a correspondence with Caratares must have 
been, — and as no one in London succeeded to the superin- 
tendence of Scottish business which Portland had exercised, 
the sagacious chaplain became during his absence, for all 
practical purposes, the viceroy. 

After the ambassador's return from France however, Car- 
stares writes to Dunlop : " Though Earl Portland hath, for 
reasons known to himself, laid down Iiis key, yet be stands 
firm in the King's affection, and will concern himself still in 
our ^airs, so that there will be no clianges." 

During the years of 1698-li9 and 1700, Carstares' Scotch 
correspondence is peirticularly active — much of it in cipher — 
most of it purely political, but always with a large admixture 
of iutrigoing, finessiug, railing accusation, and begging for 
place — which, read in the cold light of after ages, looks 
sadly selfish and paltry. Sometimes there are lighter 
touches, and glimpses of the social life of Edinburgh ; as for 
example, when Cockbum, the Lord Justice Clerk, writes one 
September afternoon, " They daunced at our court, in the 
Abbey, till four o'clock this morning ;" or wheu Ogilvie (now 
Viscount Seafield and President of the Parliament) closes a 
letter with, "I have an uutollerable fatigue; I did proceed 
this day in the above for seven hours [Parliament], and did 
thereafter give a pubhc dinner." One of the most exacting 
and impatient of the correspondents was Argyll. He was 
constantly demanding or complaining. His predominant 
grievance in 16i)9 was the appointment of Lord Teviot 
(formerly Sir Thomas Livingstone) to the command in 
Scotland. " The secretary," he writes, in high dudgeon, to 
Carstares, on 16th Uarch 1699, "advises me to live well 
with Teviot, when he comes down. I had better not live at 
all, if the King redress me not, or allow me, with his favour, to 
• McCormick, p, 334. 
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redreBs myself." Agaiu — " There is that rogne Forbes, fifteen 
shillings sterling a day net There ia Major Burnet haa eight 
shillings a day ; there is one Danbar, a cowardly rogne, has 
-eight shilliiigs a day; there is the Laird of Glengary has 
200Z sterling a year of pension, a Papist, and in Lord James 
Murray's name ; and meantime my brothers must want, and 
I not grattGed in a trifle since I came from London. All 
this I have over and over again represented to V. Seafield ; 
but to no pnrpose. I am at a deal of drudgery in writting 
long letters to him ; but all is lost : and, if you cannot cause 
him doe me right, I shall give over my correspondeuce ; and 
I must tell yon, vho I conceal nothing from, I cannot easily 
digest it. He fances me the easy fool — but it is not I. Sir, 
pray excuse this from one is your'g. Adieu."* 

With all his diplomatic awivUer in modo, Oarstarea could 
be perfectly Urm, if he thought it necessary. We have, as I 
have said, hardly any of his replies to the manifold letters he 
received ; but one or two survive in stray collections, which 
give OS an idea of his more formal official style. 

Sir John Maxwell, of PoUok, wished to be made Lord 
Treasurer Depute, and had been grumbling to Seafield about 
bis being made, instead, Lord Justice Clerk and Lord of 
Session, in succession to Cockburn, who was promoted to the 
envied post (equivalent to that of the modern Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). Seafield sent the letters of remonstrance to 
Garstares, who, as usual, was the source of the appointment. 
Carstares then writes to Sir John. " I have made bold to 
give my humble advice to my Lord Secretary, that the 
eommisBions designed for you should be expeded, notwith- 
' standing of what you are pleased to write to my Lord about 
them. And though it may be this is too great piesumption 
in me, yet I am sure it is intended in all sincerity for the 
good of my country, the satisfaction of friends, and the 
contenting of honest men in general. 

« London, February 4, 1699." t 

• MoCormick, p. 466. 

t ' Memoirs of the Maxwells of Pollok,' vol. ii. p. 115. 
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The deference of tone, tenacity of purpose, and declaration 
of unimpeadiable motive, seem all very, eliaracteristic. 

Cantaret to Dmiop. 

" London, May 9, lGtl9. 

" . , . . Wlien I am able to give yon a &rther acooont of yoni 
African Company I shall do it. I am doeired by more tban one to 
let yon know that yon are like to lose the right of Mr. Snell's gifts 
in &TonT of youj University, by delaying to do what is your part in 
proposing some yonog men to have the boneGt of that settlement.* 
I heat that the blaster of Balliol College hath wrote twice to you 
npou this subject, and hath no return. Pray mind this affiiir 
without delay. There is one Hay, whoso father was minister of 
Einneuchar, that I am desired to recommend to you, which I do, 
knowing that you will do for him what yon shall find con- 
Tenient" 

In Jaly, 1698, the long-projected expedition to Darien 
sailed &om Leith, " amid bright sunshine and the plaudits 
of a vast assemblage." In the darkening days of October, 
1699, it became known in Edinburgh that the settlement 
had been deserted by the first Bettlers.! In the midst of the 
tamnlt of rage and disappointment which agitated the 
whole nation, Carstares was sent down to Edinbnrgh to give 
tbe weight of his presence and advice to the Goverument. 
He remained in Scotland till March 1700, and writes to 
Dunlop, on his return, — " I do meet with all the kindness I 
can desire," from which we may conclude his conduct had 
been satisfactory to tbe King — though what special com- 
missions he had borne we do not discover. 

Nothing said or done in Scotland could induce William to 
sanction or protect the ill-fated colonists ; and tbe grand 
scheme and expedition came to their tragic end in the 
spring of 1700, leaving to Scotland a legacy of financial 
ruin and political distraction and to William a legacy of 

■ The SdcII Exhilrition to Balliol. 

t Burton fpm 1688, vol. i. p. 306. Dalrymple, toL iii. vi. p. 06. 
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national hate, as much more bitter than that engendered by 
Glencoe, as hard-won Lowland money was more precious to 
the Scot than lawless Celtic lives. 

Amidst the crash of the univeisal disaster a special blow 
smote Carstares. 

His dear friend Dunlop had been much interested in 
Darien. His experience of Carolina marked him as one 
of the few men in the coautry who knew anything of 
colonial life. He was made a director of the company, and 
led the professors of the University, of which he was principal, 
to iavest 500Z. of their slender funds in the company's 
stock. Although harassed by the excitements and anxieties 
of the enterprise, he was not thoxight to be in dangerously 
ill-health. On one Sunday evening in March he was 
supping in Edinburgh, with his friends Sir John and Lady 
Maxwell ; before the next, he was no more. Carstares felt 
keenly the sadden loss of one so much in his confidence, and 
bonnd to him by so many close and familiar ties. 

He could not return to Scotland to see his sister, but he 
wrote to her the following ■ letter from London, on March 
16:— 

« Mr DXAHBBT SiBTEB, — Could my fiincere sympathy with yon, 
or my concerned tender affection for yon, signify anything to you 
under your heavy affliction, you have them both in a high degree ; 
but I must confess your loss is so great, and I share bo deeply in 
it, that I am at a stand what to say. But He that spoke as never 
man did, can speak to your sonl with such power, as to oaim all the 
stirs that are there, because of the great breach that in infinite 
wisdom is made upon you. He can say to the swellings of your' 
grie^ for what is by His hand token &om you, ' Peace, be still t' 
Then there will be a holy acqniescing in His disposal of your 
dearest earUily comfort. O that He himself would speak a word in 
season to yon in youi present heaviness I 

" Dear sister, endeavour to have it for your language what you 
have in Fealm xxziz. 7, — ' And now, Lord, now, when the affeo- 
tionate, the useful ,tho edifying, and comfortable companion of my 
pilgrimage is taken &om me, what wait I for I my hope is in 
Thee." lift up your soul to this all-snffieient Ood, who can 
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r^oice it. Borrov not oa those that havo no hope; 7011 are 
fiir from having reason to do so. Fix not yoni thoughts alto- 
gether upon the dark side of what the infinitely holy and BOTsreign 
God hath mooeored ont to you, but consider what reason yon havo 
for tLanksgiviug, ovon in your present oi reams tances. Bless Qod 
that ever yon had such a relation ; that you enjoyed him bo long ; 
that he was not taken &om you when he was in the remote parts of 
the world ; that he halli had access to be remarkably and singu- 
larly useful in his generation beyond many; and that he hath 
died lamented and deaiied by the lovers of Sion. All I shall add 
at present is, that the Ood of Consolation con comfort, slablish, 
strengthen yon, and that it is my earnest prayer He would be 
pleased to do so. You have the afiectionate sympathy of my dear 
wife ; we give our lore to the children and poor sistor Mackie. 
Allow me, dear sister, to assure you that you shall always find mo 
to be with tender concern, 

" Dear sister, your most affectionate, sympathising brother, 

" W. 0ABST4BB3." 

" You had a father," he writes, on 9th April, to Dunlop's 
eldest aoa, " whose memory will be savoury to posterity. He 
did cast you a pattern of a well-managed zeal for the 
interest of Christ and the public good, and of faithfulness 
and affection to his fnends. I hope it will be your en- 
deavour to imitate it. I doubt not but it will be your 
endeavour, too, to be a comfort to your destitute and afflicted 
mother, and that you will be exemplary to your brethren in 
your deportment. You and they may be assured of all 
afTeotion and assistance from me that I am capable of. 
Your father's memory will always be dear to me. I have 
wrote to Hugh Cunningham to take out the gifl of pension 
which the King hath given to your mother. It is 602. 
only a year. Pray give her my dear love, and tell her she 
is, and shall always be, much upon my heart I kindly 
remember your aunts, and your brother John, with little 
Will. Let me hear fully from you. I know you will have a 
care of any papers of your father's, that related to the public. 
I do not think it fit that yon should let any of them go out 
of your hands. I heartily commit you all to the gracions 
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care of an all-euflBcient Grod, who cau richly bless you and 
supply all your wants, and make up your great losa. My 
wife gives her dear love to your mother, and is as affection- 
ately concerned for you all as I am. 

" " My brother Alexander is desirous to have John with Mm 
in Holland, if he have not an inclination (o follow his 
boot." " 

Carstares had to take a second journey to Scotland, with 
the King's commands, in May. He writes to his sister from 
Carlisle, on the 11th of that month. " I came this western 
road of purpose to have been a day or two with you, before I 
went to Edinburgh ; but I am forced to stay here for want of 
horses, and cannot get away till Monday, though I came 
hither yesternight ; and I have been longer on the road than 
I expected, bo^ through the badness of the way and weather, 
and by a severe fall I had, by which my left shoulder was 
so much braised that I was feverish for a day or two, and 
did ride with uneasiness. .... My desire was to make my 
first visit to you, but the providence of God hath ordered 
it so that I now judge it will be fit to go first to Edin- 
burgh, and I will endeavour to see you afterwards. I have 
a rery sincere sympathy with you, dearly remembering 
you before Him who can supply all your wants. Your 
concerns shall be more minded by me than my own. Fray, 
dear sister, encourage yourself in the Lord, and firmly 
believe that He is infinitely wise and all-snfficieut." 

Mrs. Carstares, a few of whose letters remain, says, in writing 
to Mrs. Dunlop, on July 20th :■*-" I was extremely coucemed 
that my dearest did not see you when he was last in Scotland ; 
and it was no small disappointment to him that he could not 
go first to G-lasgow. He landed in Holland yesterday was s 
se'nnight — ^had a good passage from Gravesend to Rotterdam. 
He sailed in two nights and one day. At his coming to his 

* John weot to Eollaod, but did not tnrD out a creditable member ol 
society. 
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brotheT'e, he found my sister Carstares' mother dead in the 
hooae." 

Carstarea had carried hia report of affairs in Scotland to 
the King, at Hampton Court, and had reluctantly attended 
him abroad. The earnest desire of his Scottish Ministets 
was that the King should visit hia northern kingdom ; and 
the policy of snch a step vas ui^ed on him by Carstarea. 
But William would not take his advice on this head, any 
more than on that of his marrying again ; * and went back to 
hia beloved Holland, to the grievoua disappointment and 
embarraasment of his servants in Scotland — who found them- 
selves obliged to carry on the government in an impeded 
aud ineETective lashion, in the face of a general disloyalty 
and a large Parliamentary opposition. Queensberry, who 
was now Commiasioner, Marchmont the Chancellor,! wily 
James Steuart the Lord Advocate, all alike complained of the 
impossibility of conducting the government with proper 
firmness and authority. " Yon do well," writes Steuart to 
Carstares, " to recommend vigour ; but I wish also you would 
send us . a good dose of it, for I protest it is not here to be 
found." i William, however, was habitually indifferent to 
Scotch politics ; and affairs in that kingdom had to right 
themselves after the shock of Darien as best they conld, 
without his personal interposition. Tet he entertained his 
Scotch subjects with the prospect of hia coming during the 
autumn. "Tea tell me," writes Queensberry § on 26th 
September, "His Majesty desires to^ know what is the 

• McConniok, p. 682. 

t Furtncrlf Sir Ffttrick Hume. 

t McGormick, p. 647. 

i The domestic and peisonal nferences in Qaeetuberry's correapondence 
are sometimea rather amuuDg. AIW the d«kth of the young Duke of 
Gloucester he writes to GantArea exiiressiog his r^ret, and then proceeds : 
"I shall say no more on this melanoholr sabject at present, nor trouble 
you with any other bniinen, bat to beg that you wonld receive the King's 
orders for me in relation to the manner of my monming. If I shall ODiy 
put myself and my wife in black, it is a matter of no expense ; bnt, if it 
bo thonght fit that 1 pnt my servants and equipage in mourning, the 
charge will be considerable to the Kiogj for I have at least fifty aerrants 
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Bhortest time in which things absolately necessary may be 
provided for his coming. I know not truly what may be 
reckoned absolutely necessary. You know the condition of 
the house and the apartments of it." ■ The royal visit 
never was paid, and William died without having crossed 
the Tweed. 

We have but one more letter, dated "Hampton Court, 
2l8t December 1700," written by Carstares during his 
master's lifetime. It is to Mrs. Dunlop, and refers to the 
appointment of her husband's successor. 

"The College of Glasgow," he says, "was under extra- 
ordinary obligations " to Dunlop. " You may be assured 
that it is my particular concern that there be such a princi- 
pal as may be both fit for the place and friendly to you. 
There are three spoken of at present — Mr. Flemmiug, who is 
here, and apon whom I can entirely rely ; Mr. Camming, 
whom you and I both have a confidence iu ; and Mr. John 
Stirling, of Greenock, of whom I heard not till yesternight, 
by a letter from Sir John Maxwell, and whom you need take 
no notice of; but if he should be the man, I cannot think 
but he will be according to your mind.f But, dear sister, 
be at ease. I hope that basiuess will be adjusted with my 
advice. .... Let me know upon all occasions wherein X can 

serve yon My love to my nephew, with brother, and 

8i8t«r Drew.''}_ 

He spent the summer of 1701 f^ain in Holland, chiefly at 



that J must clotbe, besides my coaches, which I must have from London, 
it being impossible to got them here, I have privately made an estimate 
of the pricea of thioga, and do find, that, to have all tliese things as they 
ought lo be, fifteen hundred pounds will be the loivest it can be brought 
to; wherefore, as soon as poraible, let me have his Majesty's pleasure in 
this matter." — McConnick, p. 5di. 

* McConnick, p. 662. 
t He was the man. 

X His sister Jean had recently married the Bev. Joseph Drew, afk-r- 
warda Principal of St. Andrews. 
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Loo — whither William had resorted for the last time. The 
King did not return thence till November. Prospects looted 
brighter, both politically and personally, for William, in 
England and Scotland, than they hod Looked for some 
time. Tlie recognition by Louis of James's eldest son as 
the rightM King of England after his &ther*s death, in the 
spring of the year, had at once quickened the sluggish 
English loyalty to William's throne, and had evoked a spirit 
in cordial sympathy with his hereditary hatred and distrust 
of France. 

Although Scotland, as yet half paralysed by the shock of 
the Darien calamity, was still brooding in bitter and me- 
nacing wrath over her ruined hopes, out of the rery depth 
of her misfortunes was rising the dawn of a better day of more 
assured prosperity. The King's clear eye discerned, amidst 
the gloom and distraction of all parties in that tsouutry, the 
possibility of giTing effect to his long-cherished project of a 
l^slatiTO union between it and England. But he was not to 
live to wage any more wars with his old enemy, or to ratify 
the Scottish union. All summer, at Loo, his health had 
been bad, and the harsh winter had not improved it. On 
the 28th February 1702 he sent a fresh message to hia 
English Commons, calling their attention to the ques- 
tion of union with Scotland. He despatched Albemarle 
to Holland to make ready for an early campaign against 
Louis, But before the House could act upon bis message, — 
when Albemarle came back, on the 7th March, with a 
favourable report, — the King turning coldly from thoughts 
of politics and from news of camps and armaments, could 
only murmur "j'e tire ver$ ma fin."* The end was at hand. 
On the morning of Saturday, the 8th of March he died, at 
. Kensington, in the fifty-second year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign. 

We have no record of any intercourse that may hare 
passed between him and his chaplain in those closing days. 

• Ampliiied by Lord Uacauky into " I am Tnat drawing to my end." 
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But it vas remembered afterwards that not long before 
hia death he expressed his ouubated regard for hia faithful 
friend and serTant " As for Mr. CarstsTes," he said, " I 
have known him long, and I know him thoroaghly, and 
I know him to he a tmlj honest man." * 

■ Barnet, vol. iv. p. 559. Dalrymple, iii. x. p. 169. 
' Fame's UauBokum : a Pindarick Poom,' by Kobert Fleming. 1702. 
Mr. Orabam Dunlop posaesses a gold ring eontaining a lock of William's 
hair, which, when on his death-bed, he gave to Carstares. 
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Queen Anne— Caretares goes to Edinburgh as Prinoi|al of the Univenity 
— One of the MiniBtera of the Town. 

Carstabes could never speak of the death of King William 
without tsDder emotion * Cold and gruff as he appeared, 
tbete vas in William's Dutch heart a deep and faithful 
centre, which attracted and reciprocated the affection of 
Btrong natures like his own. Heinsius, Bentiack, Caratares, 
were not only loyal subjecta and tmety servants, but devoted 
friends. Their political fidelity was confirmed by their per- 
sonal devotion. It is easy to understand William's claim 
to euoh attachment on the pari of such men. His &ults of 
manner any lackey of the Court could oteerve ; but men, 
who, like himself, had been trained in the stem school of 
danger and adversi^, held the ungracious manners excused 
by the noble principles. Carstares had been nearly tortured 
to death under the rSffirne of the urbane and fascinating 
reprobate Charles. In the unpolished William he had found 
a master whose mind was filled with great ideas, whose 
intelligence was luminous, whose aims were high, whose spirit 
was noble and serene, whose instincts were just, whose sym- 
pathies were all on the side of liberty and righteousness. 
His character was cast in a large and heroic monld, as one 
predestined for other than the " common chances common 
men could bear ; " and those within the circle of hb influence 
who were lovers of liberty, of truth, of the rights of man, 
and who were haters of immoral prerogative and authority 
and superstition, not only recognised in him their proper 
leader, but clung to him with an affinity of the heart, no 
• MoConniok, p. 67. 
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leas than of the underBtanding. William ralaed their attach- 
ment, and was invariably feithfiil to his friends. 

The friendship ofWilliam was no passport to the &Tonr of 
Anne. His heavy sister-in-law had never been on cordial 
terms with him, and her dull sympathies were with the Tories 
and not with the Liberals. She, however, knew and esteemed 
CarGtares, and, without solicitation, continued to him the 
appointment and emoluments of Hoyal Chaplain, which he 
had enjoyed during the late reign.' The Queen was a staunch 
Episcopalian, and his personal attendance was never required 
by her, as it had been by William ; nor were apartments pro- 
vided for him at Kensington or any of the palaces. While 
William lived he had received frequent allowances for special 
services, but this source of income was now cut off, and 
except the slender revennes of the Chapel Boyal he had no 
official salary.t 

Carstares' direct influence in the management of Scotch 
affairs, of course ceased with William's death. He could 

* MoCormick, p. 69. Graham Dunlop MBS. 

■f These allowaocea had not been large enough to admit of hie " laying 
by." The following ia a list of them, from the Graham Dunlop MSS. : — 

1. Grant of rents of chapel royal. 26 Feb. 1690. 

2. New gift of ditto, with deanery and Bub-deanery thereof. 28 Feb, 
1694. 

3. Letter to Treasury delennining the rents of the Abbey of CrosBraguel, 
and Priory of Monimusk and Auchlossau, to belong to Carst&res by bis 
former gift, and ordering payment of them, with arreare. 28 Feb. 1696. 

4. Ti'easury warrant for £300 for " acceptable service* performed." 30 
March 1697. 

5. Letter to Treasury, ordering payment to Carstares of £1000 of 
grasaum, due by University of Glasgow, for their tack of the Arch- 
bishopric 22 July 1697. 

6. Letter for payment of £200 for services and charges in Flanders. 
6 Feb, 1699. 

7. Ditto, ditto, £400. 11 Jan. 1700. 

' 8. Warrant for £200 (" do consideration ") on 3 July 1700. 

9. Letter for payment of £300 for services with tJe King in Holland. 
8 May 1701. 

10. Ditto, ditto. 3 Feb. 1702. 

11. A new warrant, by the Queen, of the office of one of her Majesty's 
chaplains, with the rents of the Chapel Royal, Deanery, and sub-Desncry. 
Dated at St. James's, IS May 1T02. 
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never again expect to stand bo near the throne as he hall 
stood and to wield his former power. It appears that his 
first inclination was to withdraw wholly fit)m active life. 
To renounce public and political functions entirely seems to 
be easier to some men than to accept a diminished share of 
them. Diocletian retreated to his garden at Spolatnm, and 
Charles V. to his convent at Yuste, when wearied of the 
sceptre, to forget, in a thorough change of life, their former 
toils and cares. But the retirement which Emperois can 
command, commoners with straitened incomes cannot pur- 
chase. Carstares could not afford, at the age of fifty-three, 
to forego the active occupation which might supplement his 
private resources ; nor could he keep himself, even if he 
wished it, completely out of the stream of politics. He was 
too well known, and his experience and counsel were too 
highly valued by the statesmen of the day, to allow of his 
burying himself in an idle privacy. After remaining for 
some time in uncertainty as to his future plans, he resolved 
to settle in Edinburgh, and to accept tbe office of Priuoipal 
of the TJniveraity. 

Dr. Rule died early in 1703, and in May of that year 
Carstares was elected bis successor by the Town Council, in 
which the patronage of the University was vested.* 

The period between his quitting the Court and his coming 
to Edinburgh was spent in London. It was a time of anxiety 
to the Liberal and Presbyterian party iu Scotlanil. 

The Queen's leanings were known to be towards the 
reactionary porty, to which Episcopacy was dear, and in 
whose eyes tbe Revolution was a vile thing. Tbe Tories and 
Jacobites began to swagger with the air and tone of confidence 
and sQCcess. Tbe hotter Presbyterians were ready to assume, 
on their part, an attitude of jealous and menacing self- 
assertion and to make the Parliament-hoose and the Church 
Courts ring with their technical war-cries. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1702, when the party headed by the Duke of 

• Bower's 'Higtory of Iho University of Edinbu^h,' vol. ii. p. 27. 
McCormicb gives a wrong date, ITOl. 
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Hamilton bad withdrawn, the Presbyterians were oTerpower- 
ingly strong, and they did not hesitate to ose their strength. 
When Bruce of Bromhall ventured to bint, in debate, that 
"some of the laws establishing Presbytery contained things 
inconsistent witJi the essence of monarchy," he was unani- 
mously expelled from the House * (But days were coming 
when the Prefibyterians were to go more softly.) 

The dread of the party's rashness is reflected in Oarstaies' 
correspondence. 

In some of the provincial synods, the clerk's apprehension 
of a renewal of oppressive and prelatic policy in the Govern- 
ment acting under a malign Court inflnence, had prompted 
indiscreet harangues upon the Church's " intrinsic power." 
The more the Church suspected uid dreaded " Ceeear," the 
more was she prone to vaunt her independence of him ; and 
she tried to escape &om the unpleasant consciousness of her 
inability to match him if he took to his own weapons, by a 
loader assertion of her peculiar spiritual power. Carstares, 
who bad a statesman's dislike of extreme formulas and parade 
of abstract resolutions, writes to Principal Stirling, the suc- 
cessor of Dunlop,t at Glasgow : — 

" London, April 21, 1702. 
" Rbt. and dkab BbotheBi^Youf kind letter was not a little 
acceptable, not only upon the accoimt of the sensible and plain 
narrative it gave of what passed at your synod, bnt because it was 
BO expressed as I was in a capacity to improve it to some advantage. 
The proposals as to the intrinsic power, whioh some few urge with 
so mnch warmth, are at this juncture so visibly ine^»edient, and, I 
had almost said, destmctive, ta the solid security of our church, 
that I am amazed any should have the connteDonce to urge them, 
and partionlarly such whose zeal for snch heights was little 
known till there were factions in our state. I cannot foi^t the 
noise that was mode about this o&ir in the last session of 
Parliament, and chiefly by some who would laugh at our folly if 

* ' Marohmoiit Papers,' vol. iii. p. 241. ' Locthart Papers,' vol. i. p. 47. 

t Thirty -six letters of Orstares are preEerved among the HSS. of the 
library of the University of Glasgow. They are to be found in three 8vo 
TolumeB, lettered on the back reEpectively, ' Letters, Scots, 1T01-1T14 ;' 
'Letters, England, 1702-1713;' 'England, 1714-1717.' 
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ne should believe that thoy had the leEUt tiuotare of PreBbTtaruin 
principles. I bless God that the Ghnrch of Scotland hath snoh a 
Bettlement, and each quiet as at presout it doth enjoy ; and long 
may it do so — and such will have little peace, apou Bcrioos re- 
flection, that would dislnrb ite peace and expose it to danger by rash 
and iiDpmdent practices, however disguised and Tarnished. I am 
persuaded that our strength at presout ie to be qtiiet and sit sttll. 
Her Majesty hath soloinnly declared that she will maintain the 
Gfanrch as by law established ; and those of oar ooontry that haye 
the chief management of affairs onder Her Mtyesty have been, and 
continue to be, frioodty to our Chorch, oud solemnly declare their 



" What shadow of a reason, then, can there be for oar tahisg 
new meaanres to gain new and tmoerlain firieads? Is it not 
rational to think that we secnre better what we have, by a discreet 
management of it than by grasping at more 7 . . . . 

" . . . . The Chnrch may sometimes sustaiu prejudice from the 
overacting of its friends as welt as from the designs of its enemies. 
The good Lord Himself direct those concerned " * .... 

Cartlaret to Principal Stirling. 

" Tendon. Juno 22, 1702. 

" .... I hope there shall be no gronnd to fear that the late 
King's gift to the TJniTersity shall be infringed, and yon may be 
assured, dear brother, that I shall not be wanting in my care and 
endeavour to inrevent any projndioe to the UniTerdty ; though I am 
apt to think that some of your K^eute have not carried so kindly to 
my sister as might have been expected ; but this is only betwixt 
yon and me " f . . . . 

Cloads were darbeiuDg the northem aky when Carstares 
transferred his residence from London to Edinburgh. The 
political atmosphere was charged with tiie elements of storm ;- 
and in retuming to his own country, though he quitted the 
greater and boder arena of public affairs, he stepped into 
one far more excited and contentious. That passionate and 
tortuous atrife was beginning which was to end in the Union ; 
and Jacobite stratagems, Episcopal pretensions, Presbyterian 
jealoasies, national prejudices, personal diahouesties, and 
political corroptions weltered together in illimitable babble 
• Glasgow Univerefty MSS. t Ibid. 

T 2 
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end conruBion. The presence of the calm and jadicions 
Charchman, bringing his wide experience of courts, conncils, 
and camps, to this narrow and fiery centre of Scotch L'fe and 
action at Edinburgh, must hare been a blessing to the few 
wise and honest patriots who, in taking their share of the 
conflict, were trying to direct it to a safe issue of public 
welfare ; while to his fellow-Charchmen, in particular, his 
name was a tower of strength. He found at Edinburgh 
many of his old friends, as well as others with whom fae had 
long been on terms of more or less confidential correspond- 
ence. Sir James Steuart was stUl Lord Advocate; Cockbum 
of Ormistonn bad been turned out of the Treasury by Queen 
Anne, and Marchmont had been deprived of the Chancellor- 
ship, but they both continued to take a keen part in politics. 
Seafield, who, as Secretary of State, had been a constant 
correspondent of Carstares', was now Chancellor, and bis firm 
friend Queensberry was Commissioner. That Earl of Arran, 
whom he had tried so hard to win over to William's side 
was now, as Duke of Hamilton, rising to a position of strong 
influence, though of very questionable integrity. It was not 
at a time of much political excitement, and in the midst of 
the society of such men as these, that Carstares could hope to 
enjoy the felicities of the " beatus ille, qui procnl negociis." 

He did not, however, allow bis interest in public affairs, 
and his relations to these leading statesmen, to intrude upon 
his discharge of the proper duties of his oflBce in the Uni- 
versity. In that he was aa sedulona as if it had been his 
sole concern. 

The local habitation of the University of Edinburgh was 
then, as now, at that Kirk of Field which had gained an evil 
name at the murder of Damley. Where the spacious edifice 
of the College now admits its 1500 students, the "Manse 
and house of the Provostry of the Kirk of Field," along with 
a " great lodging," " built by the Town Council, gave humbler 
accommodaticm to a much smaller concourse of students, and 
to the Principal and regents. The houses of the Principal 
• Boiver'a Hietory, vol. i., apiwudix. 
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and regents were handsome dwellings, with good gardens 
attacked to them. The college itself was built aroond three 
courts, and had a high tower over the great gate which 
opened towards the city.* 

The salary of the Principal had been ^ed, in 1609, at 
5002. Scots, or about 41^ 13«. sterling ; but a short time before 
Carstates' election (and preeumably in view of it), the Town 
Council agreed to increase this wretched pittance to the 
still inadequate sum of 1600 marks, or about 921. sterling.! 
The patrons elected Carstares on the 12th of May : two days 
later he appeared before them to take the oaths of office ; 
and on the 3rd of June the Lord Proyoet, Sir Hugh Cunning- 
ham, duly installed him at the Co11ege.t 

Among the Graham Dunlop MSS. is the paper that follows, 
endorsed, " What I said when Sir Hugh Cunningham did 
present me to the Masters as Principal : " — 

" Ton may be snre, my Lord, that I would have called for any 
ndes that eonoem my post from the keeper of the library, but I 
shall read this paper which your Lordship hath givem me; yet, 
my Lord, I cannot but tell yonr Lordship and Iho othor worthy 
magistiates of this city that are here present with yon, that I look 
upon myself as o<aning into this poet upon no other terms than 
what my predecessor did ; and that, as to my port, all affiiirs re- 
lating to this college remain entire. 

W. CABSTAttBS." 

The particularity of this statement records the existence! 
at the date of Caretares* instaUation, of embarrassments 
created by the incongruous relation between the UniTersity 
and , the civic Corporation, which only ceased wheu that 
relation was, in our own days, abolished by Act of Par- 
liament The functions of University government and 
patronage, which, in Padua and Fisa, had been entrusted 
by Venetian and Florentine Senates to small and carefolly 
selected courts of the most eminent of the citizens,— of 

* Calatny'i ' Life and Times,' vol. ii. p> 176. 
t Town Council Itecords, vol. sxxvii. p. S25, 
1 Ibid, p.162, ctBcq. 
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which, in Leyden, the enlightened civic aristocracj of one 
of the most intellectnal of European communitieB bad 
declined to assume the responsibility, were confidently dis- 
charged by the municipality of Edinburgh. The natural 
result was encroachment — now on the rights of the Town 
Conncil, now on those of the University — jealousy and alter- 
cation. One of the freqaent disputes bad reached its height 
just before Garstaree' installation. The right of the Crown 
to present to a chair of its own creation bad been contested 
by the Council ; in reprisal for an assertion of the inde- 
pendence of the Seuatus, the salaries of the professors bad 
been stopped ; the academic discipline was alleged to liave 
&l]en into discredit and abeyance ; and the patrons had de- 
clared their resolution to revise the whole laws of the Uni- 
versity. As a prflimiuary to this revisal, the laws were 
publicly read at Carstares' installation, and to this his initial 
statement referred* His firmness and tact were successiiil 
in guiding the action of the University and in conciliating 
the irritated and jealous Town Council. A remodelled code, 
framed by the Piincipal, was adopted by the patrons, who ex- 
pressed their favour for him by appointing him to the charge 
of the Church of the Grey Friars, and raising his salary to 
2200 marks, — which, however, appears to have included his 
stipend as a minister of the " good town."t 

The laws, as remodelled by Carstares, contain some quaint 
r^:ulation8, illustrative of the stat« of society at that time, as 
well as several of permanent value. " The college meetings 
begin with October. In the winter season the studente are to 

meet in their classes before seven in the morning On 

the Lord's Day the students are to convene in their classes 
presently after sermon, to be exercised in their sacred 

• Bower, vol. ii. 24 et seq. 

t Bower, vol. il p. 40. Town Council Records, vol. iMviii. p. 142, of 
date 11 Sept. 1704. "The CouDcil, with the Kirk SoBaiooB of the City, 
being convened together, did aubacribe two calla, one to Mr. William 
CarstarcB, Principal of the College of Edinburgh, and one to Hr. Willtoia 
Mitchell, one of the ministers of the Canongate, to bo two of the ministers 
of the good town of Edimbargh." 
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lessons, .... The students are obliged to discourse always 
in Latin; as also to epeak modestly, cbastely, courteously. 
. . . . Those who traaegress — especially Kuch as speak English 
within the college — are liable, the first time in a penny, the 

next in twopence Kone may absdnt &om tho college 

or go out of it withont hia regent's licence Every one 

is to show good examples to others by his piety, goodoesB, 
modesty, and diligence in learning, as becomes the disciple 
of Christ .... Let all shun had company, as a corrupting 
plague. None may carry sword, dagger, gun, and such 
arms, or forfeit threepence. None in the evening may walk 

the streets The principal and masters being informed 

that the custom of playing at dice (owing its rise to in&mous 
bankrupts) has lately crept into the college, and knowing 
what haztud and mischief those portend to studies, piety, and 
good manners, therefore they strictly discharge students to 
use cards, dice, raffling, or any such games of lottery. .... 
Those who neglect to go to church shall forfeit sixpence 
each time." .... 

Along with the duties of principal, Carstares discharged 
those of •primariva professor of Divinity, and of a parish 
minister. Hie habits of method, his equable temper, and 
his great capacity for work, enabled him to overtake the 
calls of each office with regularity and perfect success. Of 
his prelections as a lecturer on Divinity none remain, 
unless a long paper on the comparative merits and authority 
of Episcopacy and Presbytery may be regarded as written 
for his students. The teaching of systematic theolc^, how- 
ever, appears to have been tbo duty in those days of a 
second professor ; and the Principal's lectures (probably on 
special questions in theology) were delivered not oftener 
than once a-week, in the common-hall, uid were attended 
both by etadents and professors.* He observed the custom 

* 'AcccUDt of the Gorenuncnt of the Church of ScotUnd.' London, 
1708, p. 20. 

ThiB iiamplilet gives t minatc account of the sjgtcm of goTcnuneat and 
t4»chitig in iho Univonrity of Edinburgh, which evidently devolved much 
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of opening each eession with an oration delivered in the 
presence of the Senatus and the students : — 

" In hie first oTation," says M'Connick, " whioh he prononnced 
in the ooduuod hall of the University, before a very nnmeroos and 
respectable andience, he displayed snch a fund of erudition, sach a 
thorough acquaintance with classical learning, snch a masterly 
talent in composition, and, at the some time, snch ease and flaeni^ 
of expression in the purest Iiatiu, as delighted all hia auditors. 
Even his enemies were obliged to confess, that in him vrere united 
the manners of a gentleman with the science of a scholar. The 
famons Dr. Pitcaim, who was always one of his hearers npon these 
occasions, used to obeerre that, when Mr. Garstares began to 
address his andience, he conld not help fancying himself trans- 
ported to the forum in the days of ancient Rome."* 

Carstares, like the other great divines of the Scottish 
Churt'h iu her best days, took no narrow aad provincial view 
of the position and character of the National Establishment. 
To him the Chnrch of Scotland, while the rightfal repre- 
sentative of the religious life and belief of the Scottish 
people, was but one branch of the great Reformed Com- 
munion, and was hound to live in brotherly alliance with all 
the other ecclesiastical bodies, which maintained reformed 
doctrine and Presbyterian government. He desired to 
strengthen the ties which bound tlie Church of Scotland to 
the Fresbyterians of the Continent, of England, and of 
Ireland. With a view to this, he had already done what he 
could to procure the appointment, in the Scotch Uni- 
versities, of some professors from those of Holland. He was 
in favour of sending young Scotsmen to finish their educa- 



more personal enperintendeuce and examination of the Btudents on the 
Prindpal Ihan is attempted now. The camculum then begBn with Qreek, 
a knowledge of Latin being indispensable before entDince. There were 
public diaputationa before the heads of the University ; tbe caiididatea for 
degrees liad to defend their themes against the Principal and professars and 
all comers, and to deliver " harangueii'' in Latin, (icoek, or Hebrew. la 
tlio modern M.A. or B.D. of Edinburgh eufGcient for those things? 
■ McCormick, p, 70. 
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cation abroad, and of thus keeping np.the old connexion, 
which associated the names of Criehton, of Bachanan, of 
Mair, of Melville, and of many Scottish scholars and divines, 
with the honourable traditions of the Continental Univer- 
flities. And now, as head of the University of Edinburgh, 
he wished to render the seminary, over which ho presided, 
attractive to those Fresbyterian and Nonconformist students 
whom ezclusire tests debarred from an academic career in 
England, and Ireland. His plan was the establishment of 
what is now called a "college hall," under the wing of the 
University, in which these students should be accommodated. 
They were to have a common table, and their studies and 
conduct were to be under the charge of an English warden. 
Thus, while enjoying the advantages of the public instmc- 
tions of the Scotch professors, they would still be, to a 
certain extent, amenable to English influence, and under 
familiar control. 

The English Nonconformists went into the project with 
some heartiness, and money was subscribed to carry it out ; 
but its execution was delayed too long, and at last tits death 
of Carstares extinguished it." 

The proposal to appoint the Principal of the University 
one of the ministers of the town was started at a time when 
there was no vacant charge, and the Lord Provost, though 
anxious to co-operate with Carstares' friends in securing his 
services for a city pulpit, appears to have shrunk from the 
responsibility of creating a new charge. There was some 
talk and negotiation about it, which coming to Carstares* 
ear, he wrote to Sir Hugh Cunningham : — 

"Mt Lord, — Two of my friends, to whom your Lordship spoke 
about an affiiir in which it seems I am concerned — I mean a call to 
be one of the miuisters of your good town — have informed mo that 
your Lordship is straitened tietwoen the kinduesa yon are pleased to . 
have for me and the concern yon are obliged to bave for the 
interest of the town. 

* McCormick, p. 71. Bower, vol. ii. pi 18 ct wq. Gretuun Dunlop 
aad Murray Dunlop MS8. 
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"1 hftTe thoDght it my dn^, by theee lines, to oontribnte to yoar 
case in that matter, by assnriDg yoor Lordship that, as I have bad 
no manner of conoem in seeking after each a call, so I do not desiie 
to be the onxasioa of the least prejndioe to the interest of the town 
of Ediubn^h. And I beg that neitber your Lordship nor any 
others of the magistrates of the city may be in any perplexity on 
my account 

" Tour Lordship knows that whatever might have been the 
inclinations of my friends to have me settled in my own country, 
it was with reluctance I brought myself to be so mnob as passive in 
accepting the honour the good town conferred upon me, by calling 
me to the station I now fill. I can safely say it was not the pros- 
pect of gain that brought me hither. I blees God, who hath been 
pleased not to leave me so destitute either cf friends or interest, as 
that I might not have obtained a more lucrative settlement else- 
where." 

The proposal, however, was effected, and Carstares became 
minister — first of the church and parish of the Grey Friars, 
and afterwards (id 1707) of the historic High Church, or 
Cathedral of St Giles. 

In the Grey Friars Church his coUeague was James 
Hart, a zealous minister and a fervid Scot It is of him 
McCormick relates en anecdote which illustrates Hart's 
keen temper and Carstares' courtly forbearance and kindly 
charity. 

About the time of the Union, according to MoCortnick, 
"a national fast had been appointed, which the violent 
opposets of that scheme amongst the clergy would not 
observe, as they could not approTe of the reasons for which 
it was appointed. Mr. Carstares had given his advice 
against the appointment^ but as a zealoiu friend of the 
Union, he observed the fast His colleague, who was equally 
zealous in his opposition to that measure, not only refused to 
obeerve it, but next Sunday took ocoasioD, in the forenoon 
sermon, to throw out some bitter reflections upon the Union 
in general and upon certain contrivers and promoters of it 
in particular, M'ho, he alleged', were traitors to their 
country and to the Church of Scotland, although some of 
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them were miiusters of that Cbnrcb, and had too great 
influeDoe over their deluded brethren. 

"As this violent attack was directly pointed at Mr. Car- 
atares, it fixed the whole eyes of the congregatioD upon him, 
whilst, with great compoeure, he began to tnm over the 
leaves of his Bible. Hia coUeagne's discourse being con- 
aidered by the people as a formal challenge to Mr. Garetarea 
to vindioate hia condaet, a great crowd from all comers of 
the city were assembled to hear him in the afternoon, when 
he gave out for his subject these words of the Psalmist, "Let 
ihs riffhteous smite me, it mtl not break my honet," From 
which he took occasion, with great calmness of temper, 
to vindicate his colleague from any suspicion of being 
deficient in point of regard and affection for him. That 
difference in opinion was the natural effect of the weakness 
and corruption of Uie human mind. That, though he 
differed from him in his sentimenta upon some points, yet he 
was sure both of them had the same end in view. And that, 
as he knew the uprightness of his colleague's intentions, and 
the goodness of hia heart, he waa determined to consider any 
admonitions or rebukes directed to himself from that place 
aa the strongest expressions of his love. 

This discourse had a wonderful effect upon the whole 
audience." • 

Of Carstares' gifts as a preacher we have no means of 
forming an estimate. The incidental notices of hia 
sermons that occur in * WodroVs Correspondence ' and 
elsewhere, are always laudatory ; but nothing remains on 
which we can found an independent jndgment. The editor 
of his nephew William Dunlop's sermons saya: "In his 
mlDisterial charge be was equally diligent and prudent, and 
applied himself with the greatest cheerfulness to the lowest 
uid most toilsome offices thereof. He had an admirable 
gift, both of prayer, and preaching ; choosed always to 
insist on the moat weighty and important subjects of religion, 
and delivered his sermons so gravely and distinctly, with 
• McComiick, p. 72. 
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auch an acceptable pathos and well placed scceDt, and all 
the other advatitagee of a natural and easy eloquence, ae 
never failed to fix the attention of his hearers, and greatly 
to promote their edification. His sermons were of that sort 
as to be understood by the meanest capacities and admired 
by the best judges." * McCormick bears similar testimony. 

"He discharged the duties of his pastoral office with great 
fidelity and diligence, qualities which attended him in every 
sphere of life in which he was engaged. Such of his sermons 
as be has left behind him are written in a short-baud 
peculiar to himself, so that we cannot ascertain his charac- 
ter as a preacher from his compositions. It is certain 
he was much esteemed as a preacher in these times. His 
manner was warm and animated, his style strong and 
nervoas, and at the same time chaste and correct. And 
although he had been for a considerable time out of the 
habit of preaching, yet he had such a comprehensive view of 
the great subjects of rehgion and so happy a talent of 
arranging his ideas upon every subject, as rendered this 
branch of his duty no great burthen to him." f 

In one able thns to turn aside from the envied post of 
a favoured courtier, and confidential adviser of a great mon- 
arch, to the quiet position of a ruler of a small university, 
and the comparatively obscure and commonplace avocations 
of a parish minister in a poor and struggling church, there 
surely were some of the best elements of the sound and 
equal mind, which carries its possessor safely and serenely 
through prosperity or adversity. In either place, Carstares 
appears alike at home, strong, wise, and competent ; adapt- 
ing himself to any circumstances and faithful in every duty. 
The change, however, from all the habits and interests of 
the last fifteen years of his life, was somewhat modified by 
the fact that Edinburgh, for some years after his settlement 
there, was the theatre of political action more momentous 
than any that had occupied the Scots, since the Reformation. 
• Preface, p. 10. t McCormick, p. 72. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Union- 

The greatest triumph of the Aagostan reign of Anne was 
the happy Union. King William had often said that the 
island could never be tranquil without a Union, and that if 
the two nations nnderstood their own welfare they would 
not rest until it were effected ; " and he had left the design 
as a political legacy to his succesaorB, unable himself to cany 
it through. Never, perhaps, in the history of England and 
Scotland had the pubhc feeling been more mutually hostile 
than after the death of William. Xerer did an amicable 
incorporation of the kingdoms appear less possible, and 
yet in a few years that incorporation was accompliabed. 
Sentiment, even of the most friendly and favourable type, is 
the weakest of all bases of political action ; aod had the 
British Union rested on this, it would have been insecure, 
and probably short-lived. It had a firmer foundation on 
those political, social, and commercial necessities, which, by 
their constant tendency to embroil the two nations, proved 
that national prosperity and peace could only be attained 
by a combination of interests and rights. England had 
nothing to lose by changing her northern neighbour from a 
vindictive enemy, hanging on her most exposed frontier, 
into a humble rival in her foreign and colonial trade. 
Scotland had everything to gain through having the wider 
arena of English political and commercial life opened to her 
enei^y and ambition. 

She was to lose, indeed, her native legislature ; but it was, 

except, perhaps, tbe Polish Diet, the most turbulent and 

• Defoe's ' History of the Uniou.' Introductory, p. 32, 
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impotent legislature in the world. Mea like Queensbeny, 
Stair, and John Duke of Argyll, mnat have felt, with bitter- 
ness, the narrow range to which their genins was restricted 
within the Parliament House of Edinburgh. Even Fletcher, 
the brilliant Cicero of the " country party," could not bat 
long, while he denounced the Union, for s grander audience 
than that afforded by the Scots' Estates. Even Belharen's 
perturbed and prophetic spirit wonld have been soothed, 
could he have foreseen his country's destined share in im- 
perial statecraft, war, and glory, — could a Father Anehises 
have unrolled for him the vision of the future, and showed 
him a Scotsman on the esalted seat of Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England — a Scotsman filling the metropolitan chair 
of Augustine, — Camperdown leading the British fleet to 
victory — Clyde saving the endangered empire of the East 
— Elgin and DalbouBie reigning over vast dependencies, in 
which a Scot in Belhaven's day was an alien, — Scotsmen 
taking the lead in every advance of science, and second to 
none in the ranks of British literatore. 

The trading and mercantile classes had been convinced, 
by the fate of Darien, that extensive enterprise and laige 
profits were inaccessible to them, unless they could enjoy 
free trade with England, and have a right to a share in her 
foreign and colonial traiSc. 

The Church iteelf, much as it disliked and dreaded the 
prelacy of England, was aware that it would run less risk of 
assault under the protection of the stable legislature of 
Great Britain, pledged to maintain a Protestant succession, 
than if left to hold its perilous way amidst the turmoils and 
factions of Scotch Episcopacy, Jacobitism, and Cameronianism. 

Each class of the community had sound reasons for 
desiring a Union with England; yet the general sentiment^ 
which seldom follows the guidance of pure intelligence, was 
averse to the measure which the common welfare seemed to 
demand. A federal union might have been accepted without 
demur; but an incorporating union, whidi alone would 
resolve all the difficulties of the case, was almost universally 
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unpopular. All the pride of an ancient natioQatity, all the 
prejudices of a small and zealous commiinity, were arrayed 
against it. It was abhorrent to the politico-religious fanati- 
cism which still reverenced the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant It was dreaded by the Episcopal Jacobitbm which 
clung to the hope of a restoration of prelacy and the Stuarts. 
It alarmed the rigid Presbyterianiem of Crauford. It 
promised to realise noae of the ideals of Fletcher's classical 
republicanism. The incorporatiBg union, however, was that 
on which the whole question of permanent amalgamation, or 
separation, turned; and no small credit is due to those 
statesmen who, keeping it steadily in view, withstood popular 
obloquy and rose superior to national predilection, and 
persevered until the vital point was finally won. In the 
labours of these, Carstares took an influential, though 
unobtrusive, part The times were paat when his opponents 
could reproach the Ckirernment with entrusting the whole 
Scottish Administration to his hands ; * bat the great influence 
of his personal character and political sagacity remained, and 
was an acknowledged power amongst English and Scottish 
statasmeu. While in Edinburgh he was in constant correa- 
pondence with the politiciana of London ; while in London 
he maintained an equally active correspondence with Edin- 
burgh. 

Among hia English correspondents was Harley, who was 
no less keen for union than Somers. I find a letter from 
Harley after the collapse of the first negotiations in 1703, 
aad when the new Scottish Parliament was fiercely debating 
the proposals which were shaped into the " Act of Security." 
AA«r expressing that difBcnlty of understanding the motives 
and affitirs of other communities, which is a common "Rn gli^K 

* "Those foctiom people [the PTwbjteriaoB] finding themaelvee 
encouraged from Court, where aX\ things were then, and have daring 
all the late reign, to the Bcandal or monarchy, been managed by the 
uncootrolied councils of Bn unbitioua Presbyterian clergyman." — 'The 
Slate of Scotland, under the Fast and Present Administnttion,' tea, 
1703. 
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characteristic, he says, in tefereoce to the aflaire of Sco^ 
land: — 

" To say the truth, Tory few epeak at all about them ; and those 
who do (I do not mean any Ministers of State), speak with too little 
concern— less than they do of the King of Sweden and the Pole. 
I think this is not right ; foi though Englishmen may not meddle 
about their afbire, I cannot but have a zeal for a nation bo foil of 
good and learned men, who have, in all ages, given suoh proofs of 
their learning and courage; a nation sprung from the same original, 
inhabiting the same island, and professing the same religion. 

" These reasons, sir, make me a well-wisher and a servant to the 
nation, and fill me with grief to see a cloud gathering in the North, 
though no bigger than a man's hand. I wish some of you would 
do their endeavour to dispel that ctond : that some amongst your- 
selves (for none else yon will suffer) would bind up the wound, 
wonld fling a garment over the nakodness of your country. Some 
papers have made a great noise of the independency of that king- 
dom; I cannot imagine to what end, because it hath never been 
thought otherwise, or treated otherwise, sinoe the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

" I must still profess myself full of hearty good wishes for the 
honour and prosperity of that kingdom ; and shoold be very glad 
to be able to answer several questions which now and then fall in 
my way to hear ; as. Whether such long sittings of parliament will 
not have fatal consequeucee, besides the alterii^ that constitution, 
if often practised ? Whether the whole nation will acquiesce in 
renouncing the boose of Hanover, and agree with another person ? 
Whether foreign snbeidieB will maintain the expense of a king and 
a conrt ? Whether a king of their own will ever procure them any 
sort of advant^e in trade ; and what shall be given to their neigh- 
bours to obtain it? Whether, ander a king of their own, the 
power of the nobles must not be increased, and the liberty of all 
tho rest of the people proportionately diminished ? Whether tho 
present constitution of thoir ecclesiastical r^imen can be of long 
continuance under such a government ? and, Whether the hand of 
Joab is not in all this ? 

" I am unwilling to add an objection which strikes mo dumb ; 
which is this : Here is a treaty set ofi foot by the public &ith of 
both nations for an onion ; bo great a progress is made in it, that 
trade, and other things desired, seemed to be agreed ; and, without 
any regard to public faith or decency, &c., all is laid aside, and 
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England is to be bound by a ooUateral «ct of anotber nation. Are 
men in earnest ? Does any rangle person believe tbis ia tbe way 
to procure wbat they seem to desire ? But, sir, I fear I bare said 
too mnoh. Pardon tbe ovorflowiDgs of my affection to yonr 
country and tbe deaire of its prosperity. My ooufidence in your 
well-known oandoiu, probity, and great pmdence, encouraged tbis 
addresB."" 

Tbis letter espresses fairly enoagh the general feeling of 
the English statesmen : a desire for the secarity which a 
union would guarantee ; a mild impatience of the apparently 
unreasonable and illogical Scotch opposition to it ; a yague 
dread of Scotch jealousy and touchiness; dubiety as to the real 
condition of any party or question in the northern kingdom. 

Soon after receiving this letter, in August, 1703, Carstares 
went to London, where he remained till March, 1704. From 
the few letters in the Glasgow collection we gather that he 
was detained there partly by private concerns of his own, and 
partly by public business, among which he specially adverts 
to the claims of the universities to the Bishops' rents. There 
bad been a design to deny these ; and a letter withdrawing 
the gift of the rents was ready for the Queen's signature 
when, with the help of tbe Dnke of Queensberry, Carstares 
obtained a renewal and confirmation of all that had been 
granted in William's reign. While securing this pro- 
vision for the universities, he declined to take any share 
of that portion of it assigned to his own University of 
Edinburgh. 

We miss in those years of the Union the frequent and 
familiar letters that used to be addressed by him to Dnnlop, 
and we see little, if anything, of his private life. Nor is bis 
presence in the councils and negociations of the time so 
obvious that we can everywhere mark the very part he took. 
We rather discover the extent of his power by the constant 
respect for his opinion, expressed in the correspondence of 
such men as Harley, Portland, Seafield, Stair, Argyll, Mar, 
and others, chained with the conduct of the affairs of State ; 
• HcConnick, p. 719, 
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and by the tacit actcnovledgment, which the gBueral 
deference to him implied, that bis influence in the Chnrch 
could either confirm or defeat the Treaty. 

The coarse of this great meosore may be traced in full 
detail in the pages of Defoe, or, in lumiuoas snmmary, in 
those of Mr. Hill Barton. We need not follow it here 
more closely than is necessary in order to understand 
CarBtares's relation to it. His chief concern was to secure 
the Treaty from the hostility of the Established clergy. 
The days were over when eocJesiastioal war-cries stirred 
the deepest passions of the nation. Hedress for Darien 
and free trade with Engluid and her colonies were now 
wat^diwords of greater potency than Prelacy or Presbytery. 
The " country party," animated by the genins of Fletcher, 
thought to force what it considered justice to Scotland from 
her southern sister, by giving nev? prominence to all thoee 
pointa at which Scotch independence was, in English eyes, 
most menacing and capable of mischief. Hence the rejec- 
tion of the proposals of extended toleration of the Episcopal 
clergy; the Act securing the Protestant religion and the Pres- 
byterian goverament in terms stronger than any Act hitherto 
had used ;* and the Act of Security, which deliberately refused 
the Scottish Crown to the future sovereign of England onlesa, 
before Her Majesty's demise, " there be such conditions of 
government settled and enacted as may secure the honour 
and sovereignty of this crown and kingdom — the &eedom, 
freqnency, and power of parliaments — the religion, liberty, and 
trade of the nation — from English or any foreign infiaence." t 

While the sentiment of injured and jealous nationality was 
thus strong, the clergy, accustomed as they were to bring their 
politica into the pnlpit, could do much to stimulate it and 
give it direction. Had they zealously opposed the Union, 
their ioflnence was known to be still sufficient to render their 

* " Aa agreetble to the Word of God, utd the oa\j gOTemment of 
Christ's Church witbin fbis kingdom." — ' Accoant of the Proceeduip of 
Purliameat of 1703,' p. 44 et seq. 

t Ibid, p. 242 et seq. — Act of Security. 
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Opposition fatal.* Bat althoagh tbey conid not be brought to 
petition or move in its favour, their opposition was judicionely 
raod«rated, and restricted mainly to points at which they 
beh'eved the Treaty was likely to infringe the rights of the 
Church and the jurisdiction of Presbytery ; and when the 
securities which they desired were provided, they (at the 
risk of forfeiting their popularity with the commonalty) gave 
their support to the Union party .t That they did so, was 
chiefly owing to the sagacious policy of Carstarea. We caii 
gather this, es I have indicated, not so much from any 
extant correspondence of his own (at this period very scanty), 
as from the tenor of the letters addressed to him, and from 
the respect which we can see the statesmen were aware his 
educated conntryiiien in giueral, and the clergy in particular, 
paid to his advice. "It may be questioned," says Mr. Hill 
Burton, " if any one, not in the immediate and responsible 
councils of the Crown, had so fully the means of anticipating 
the general character of the Treaty before it became public ; 
and the hints which he received, assumed the flattering form 
of applications for advice and counsel." t 

A letter, unsigned, but evidently written after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty by a member of the English Cabinet, 
bears the highest testimony to the value of Carstares's inters 
positions. "Give me leave to assure yon, sir," says the 
writer, "that the part you have acted in this great affair is 
aufBciently onderstood by all that know anything of the 
affairs of Scotland. And I daresay it will not be easily 
forgot, what all onr great men are very sensible o^ that the 
Union could never have hod the consent of the Scotch 
Parliament, if you had not acted the worthy part you did." § 

The General ABsemhly was still, as it had always been, the 
great focus of ecclesiastical power. Its influence had in earlier 
times been virtually co-ordinate with that of the Parliament ; 

* McComiick, p, 76. 

t Lockhart Papers, vol. i. pp. 159, 173, 226. 

t Burton, from 1688, vol. i. p. 430. 

j HcCormick, p, 76. 
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and even now tbe Estates could not afford to disregard the 
voice of tbe Church, aa uttered in iU annual convention. 
Tbe Church, indeed, had of its own accord, begun to Bap 
one of the fonndatione of the Assembly's power by imposing 
restrictions upon tbe admission of the laity to its councils, 
but these had, as yet, scarcely had time to operate.* The 
right of annual meeting had been fully secured ; every 
district of the country was represented ; and the ministers 
and elders who formed the Supreme Court of the Church 
were, on the whole, just and influential representatives of the 
national religious belief and ecclesiastical polity. 

It was natural that a Churchman of Carstares'e position and 
power should, as soon as possible after fixing his residence in 
Scotland, become a member of the Assembly. Accordingly, 
in the Assembly which met at Edinburgh in March 1704, 
he took his seat as representative of tbe tJnirersity of 
Edinburgh.t His name appears, along with that of his old 
friend James Steuart, the Lord Advocate, in the list of a 
select committee appointed to prepare the " Form of 
Process," or rule of procedure in cases before the judicatories 
of the Church^ In the Assembly of 1705 he sat as one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh and representing the Presbytery. 
He, Principal Stirling of Glasgow, and Mr. James Brown, one 
of the ministers of Glasgow, were proposed for the office of 
Moderator ; and Carstares was elected by a majority. 

He made a formal speech on taking his seat, thus intro- 
dncing a practice which has continued to the present day, 
and which, along with other usages attaching to the ofGce 
of Moderator, has tended to make the election to tbe chair 
more orderly and deliberate than it might otherwise have 

• By the AcUiofABBembly of 1700 and 1704, which required suliBcription 
of the Confession of Faith from all ddert returned as members of Asseinbly 
— Acts, it shoald be noted, n'hich never were confirmed by Parliament. 

t MS. Records of Aasembly, voL for 1702-6, in College Library of 

GlRSgOW. 

} Acts of Aesembly, 1704. ITie " Form of Process " was presented to 
tbe Assembly of 1706, and Bent down to Presbyteries for approval, and 
passed into law in 1707. 
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been. "The method of premeditated and studied speeches 
is now come in at the opening of oui assemblies," writes 
Wodrow, in 1715, " and was brought in by Mr, W. C, a good 
many yetUrs ago. It is attended with several inconreniences. 
It seems to prEcUmit the rote of the ABsembly to a person 
concerted beforehand, otherwise the person chosen is at a 
stand, not having his speech ready. Besides, aaless very 
cantious and general, it seems to prralimit the Assembly in 
their business, by promises in name of the Assembly to the 
commissioner, &c" ' Those resnlts, which Wodrow dreaded 
as evils, were, do donbt, foreseen by Carstares as among the 
advantages of the system he adopted ; and, apon the whole, 
the plan of having the choice of the Moderator settled be- 
forehand has tended to impart dignity and tranqnillity to the 
proceedings of successive Assemblies, 

The foes of the Church had probably calculated ap(m the 
Assembly's indicating a readiness to assume an attitude of 
hostility to the coming project of a union, in a way which 
might have been embarrassing to the Government, or on 
its being divided into two factions of unionists and anti- 
unionists. Difficulty and dissension were likewise antici- 
pated by the enemies of Presbytery in connection with the 
case of the contumacious and nncontrollable Hepbuni,t 
who had now tried the forbearance of the Church to its 
utmost limit. An extreme Gameronian, admitted to the 
pale and ministry of the Establishment, be had for years 
set all its laws and usages at defiance, and lifted up a 
ranting "testimony" against its policy and principles. He 
was now finally condemned, and, notwithstanding bis popn- 
lority with a considerable body of the people and the sym- 
pathy of the " True Blue " section of the Church, was quietly 
dep(»ed.} The sinister expectations of the troublers of Israel 
were thus disappointed ; and, in his address at the close of 
the Aseembly, Carstares said, — " I hope, reverend brethren, 

* < AnalecU,' vol. ii. p. 301. t S«e ante, p. 234 

J AcU of Aasembly, 1705. 
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that I BhaU not be jndged Ly you to be mncb ont of the 
way if I allude, witii a respect to this Assembly and the 
enemies of our Church, to that which we have in the xlviii. 
Psalm. No doubt many who wish not well to our interest 
have these days past come hither to spy out oar liberty, and 
to catch at something that might be matter for their drollery ; 
but they have seen the beauty of our harmony, the calmness 
with which our debates have been managed, the order that 
hath been in our proceedings, and the ci^ authority of the 
magistrates and the spiritual power of the Church kindly 
embracing each other. They saw it : they marvelled. They 
were troubled, and hasted away." • 

" Your being Moderator," writes John Duke of Argyll, to 
Carstares, " is a satisfdction to all honest men, and particu- 
larly to myselt"! "Lord Portland," writes Seafield, "asked 
kindly about you. I told him you governed the Church, 
the University, and all your old friends here ; that you lived 
with great satisfaction, and was as much hts servant as ever. 
He said it was some satisfaction to him to Snd that you and 
I, in whom King William reposed so great trust, were still 
f such consideration in the present reign." J 

Carstares opened the next Assembly with a sermon on Ps. 
xlvii. 8 ; and iu tliis, as in the following Assembly of 1707, 
not being in the chair, he was able to take au active part in 
the debates. " His manner of speaking in Church courts," 
says McCormick, " was calm, sententious, and decisive — which, 
along with his influence over the most considerable members 
of the house, gave great weight to his opinion in every 
debate. Such was their respect for his character, that one 
sentence from him would often extingjish in a moment the 
most violent flame in the house. This authority, which he 
had acquired, he knew well how to maintain. In matters of 
lesser moment he seldom spoke at all ; in business of conse- 
quence be spoke only in the close of the debate, and it was 

• MS. Records. \ McCormick, p. 736. 

X IbiJ. p. 74. 
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a rare instance in which any adventmed to speak after 
him."* 

Carstares coald not always, however, socoeed in restricting 
the action of the clergy to those which be considered wise and 
profitable coarses. Appointing a fast was a favonrite device 
when they felt that aOaiis of public importance, of which 
some ofBcial ct^nizance seemed due from the Church, were 
in progress. Oanrtares was aware how inappropriate this 
way of testifying their concern for the general welfare most 
appear to English statesmen, and much disliked it. He 
writes to Principal Stirling, in October 1706, after the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr had been &sting, " I return my 
kiad thanks for the account yon gave me of your synod, and 
should have been glad I had koown what reasons were given 
in ' for your private fasts. .... We are blessed with one 
memorable success after another against the common enemy " 
(the Episco|nl-Jacobite party), " and how a day of fasting 
will look at sach a time yon may judge." t Again, to the 
same correspondent : " As for what concerns the great affair 
of the Union, that is the common subject of discourse, I can 
only say that the most grave and judiciooa ministers here do 
look upon it to be a matter of such weight and consequence, 
that the terms of it ought to be .well understood ere positive 
sentiments about it be expressed, and especially by their 
brethren in pulpits, or by Church judicatures ; and they seem 
to think that the plain nature of the affair^ itself, as well as 
the multitude of those that wait for our halting, do call for 
great circumspection in our management .... And it is 
not doubted, reverend brother, but that you will use your 
endeavours, as - you have access, that the carriage of our 
brethren may.be Buch in this matter as may be liable to no 
just exception, as a too hasty and peremptory expressing of a 
judgment about it (till it be fully known) will be. We here 
are indeed sensible that it is our duty to be earnest in prayer 
to God that He would so order this important business as the 

♦ McCormick, p. 74. 

f Glasgow MSS., Lett. Scot. 1701-14. 
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issue of it may be to Hie glory and the solid adrantage of 
both kingdoms as to religious and civil concerns." • 

The Cfanrch's interests, in prospect of a umoa with prelatio 
England, had often Engaged the Scottish Parliament; and 
Belhaven and his friends bad been zealous to maintain that 
the treaty offered no security to the Church adequate to the 
danger which she would incur.t The Jacobites eagerly tried 
to fan the flame of discontent and apprehension ;X bat the great 
majority of tlie clergy were too wise, and were too wisely 
counselled by Carstares, to be led away by the zeal of inju- 
dicioas allies or the false sympathy of covert foes. The com- 
mission of the General Assembly, which, in virtue of its 
ordinary powers, oontiQued to act when the Assembly was 
not in session, represented the Church duringt he progress of 
the treaty with calmness and dignity ; and in its addresses 
to Parliament temperately stated those points in the measure 
which were considered defective. § The Commission com- 
plained of the English Sacramental Test as the condition of 
holding civil and military office, and urged that no oath or 
test of any kind, inconsistent with Presbyterian principles, 
should be required from Scottish Churchmen. They recom- 
mended that an obligation to uphold the Church of Scotland 
should be embodied in the Coronation Oath. They repre- 
sented the necessity of a " Commission for the Plantation of 
Kirks and Valuation of Teinds ; " and they concluded their 
fullest and most formal representation with an intimation 
that knowing, as they did, tliat twenty-six bishops sat in the 
House of Lords, which, on the conclusion of the treaty would 
have jurisdiction in Scottish affairs, they desired to state, 
with all respect, but all firmuess, that it was contrary to the 
Church's " principles and covenants " that " any Churchmau 
should bear civil offices and have power in the Common- 
wealth." 

* Glasgow MSS., Lott. Scot. 1-701-14. 

t Defoe. MinuCea of Pari., &c., p. 55 pt seq. 

J Bumet, vol. v. [>. 289. 

S Dofue : Apivmdix, p. 13 et hu^j. Lockhart !'&[«», vuL i. p. 173. 
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These represeotatioiiB had due effect.* The bench of 
bishops of course could not be removed. The operatioo of 
the Test Act ia England could not be meddled with, though 
its scandal and Injustice were undeniable ; t but as a kind of 
equivalent for this grievance, and to goard the Scotch univer- 
sities and schools against the infection of prelacy, it was 
enacted that every professor and teacher shoulc^ ere his 
admission, subscribe the CoufessioD of Faith as the confessioD 
of his faith, and bind himself, in the Presbytery's presence, 
to conform to the discipline and worship of the Established 
Church. It was provided that the unalterable establishment 
and maintenance of the Presbyterian Church should be 
stipulated by an Act prior to any other Act that should ratify 
the treaty, and should then be embodied in the Act of ratifi- 
cation ; and that the first oath the British Sovereign should 
take, on his accession and before his coronation, should be 
an oath to maintain "the government, woiship, discipline, 
rights, and privileges of the Church of Scotland." { The 
minor points, as to kirks and tetnds, &c., were satisfactorily 
disposed of, and the Churdi saw her firmness and moderation 
crowned with an adequate success. 

The country ministers were, in general against the Union ; § 
and it is probable that the position which Carstares took on 

* There were mora addresaea thaii one ; bat the above is (he mibaUnce 
of the most elabontte given bj Defoe; agsiiut which it ma; be Dotal 
tbat Rothes, MarchmODt, Folwsrtb, and some otber eldeis entered their 
[jrotcst. Defoe : Appendis, p. 16. 

t " Letter from a gentleman in Bcottand to bia friend in EngUnd, 
against the Sacramental Teat." Tendon, 1706. 

t Hill Burton, from 1688, vol. i. p. 466 et seq. This is still the first oath 
taken by the SoverNgn, 

I " Many of the clergy (the far greater part whereof being young men 
of little experience and wann zeal, are loo easily imposed upon, and being 
by a melancholy constitullon apt to entertain fears and Jealouiiea) did 
become very cross aod uneaay, and as now oppCMe, being entangled by tbe 
ctaft of those who pretend friendibip of late ; and grown jealous of their old 
friends, were too busy to fright the vulgar (who are much inclined to 
follow thuir preachers) with dangers apprcacliiog to the Kirk govern- 
ment, which they are beyond expression fond of." — Letter of Earl of 
Marcbmunl to Soniera, Kov. U, ITOti. ' Marcbmout Paivrs,' voL iii. 305. 
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the side of the Court and GoTemment, was more imcom- 
promiBing than it vould have heezi, had he Dot felt that he 
most concede aa little as poeaible, lest he should encourage 
the opposition. This may explain the fact of his having 
abstained, in the CommisaioD, from voting for the address 
which has been quoted (though he did not join in the 
protest of Marchmont and the other elders), and which he 
presumably, like these protestors, considered too provocative 
of English ill-feeling, by its testimony against bishops, and 
too suggestive of an luibecoming distrust of the wisdom and 
goodwill of the Parliament of his own country,* The heat 
of the country ministers was also allayed by one or two 
judicious " circular letters," composed by Carstares and sent 
to the Presbyteries, by the authority of the Commission, as 
occasion seemed to require. Of these circulars, which were 
pronounced by Harley to have been " eminently serviceable 
in promoting the Union," t the following is a specimen : — 

"A letter from the Commission of the General Assembly 
to the Presbytery of Hamilton : — 

Ediubargh, December 6, 1706. 

" Bev. dub Brbthrxh, — The Greneral Assembly of this Chnroh 
having appointed ns to take care that it soSer no prejodioe tluough 



• McCormiok, pp. 754, 758. 

The attitude of tlie Ckimmiuion wa« at the moat merely negative, and 
indicated so little active hostility, that the consteination which their 
addrcEB appears to have spread through the ranks of the UnioDiata is 
almost incomprehensible. The Dulie of Hamilton, writing on 14th 
November, refers to the Commission as giving plain proof of the 
Churoli's aversion to the Union. "Your lordship may easily percedve, 
whoever they be who undertook to bring the Presbyterians into this 
measure have totally failed, for in this Commission of the Church, though 
there were bnt thirty lay elders of the greatest consideration amongst them, 
yet there were but her Majesty's two diaplains and one other minister of 
the whole Commission of a different sentiment, which shows the greatest 
unanimity that has been known in Buch an Assembly; and you may 
depend upon It this will have the utmost inSuence upon the people, who 
are the most affectionate to the present Establishment." — * MaichmoDt 
Papers,' vol. iii. p. 425. 

t Ibid, lu 757. 
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neglect of dne apjJication to the Hononxable Estates of Parliament, 
or any other judicatory concerned in the management of pnblio 
affiurs, we have in this juncture, wherein a treaty of miion with 
the ue^hbonring kingdom is under deliberation, befbre the repre- 
tatires of our nation endeavoured, and are still endeavouring, to 
exoner oar consciences in doing what we jndge incombent opon na 
for seonriug the doctrine, worship, disoiplino, govemmetit, rights, 
and privileges of this Church, as now hj the great goodness of God 
the same are established among as; and being infonnod of dis- 
orders and tomnlta in some parts of the oonntry,* which the 
enemies of our piesent happy establishment may be ready to im- 
prove, though without gromid, to the disadvantage and re|«oach of 
this Chorch, we do look npon it as our dnty to recommend to all 
our brethren thut, as tbey have in their stations acoess, they do 
discountenance and disooorage all irregularities and tumults that 
tend to disturb the govenmient of oar gracious Sovereign the 
Queen, to whom we are in gratitude, as well as duty, under the 
highest obligations ; seeing, in the kind providence of Ood, we by 
her good and wise mani^ement enjoy so many advantages, and 
upon whose preservation our peace and the security of all that's 
dear to ns do, nnder God, mnch depend. This in name, and by the 
order of the Commission of the General Assembly of the National 
Chorch, is subscribed by, rev. dear brethren, your affectionate 
brotiier and servant in the Lord, 

" WiLLIAH CaBBTABBB, 

" Moderator pro tempore." | 

It is evident that the clergy must bave entertained a 
profound respect for the moral power and political influence, 
wliicli they knew lay behind an address such as this, else the 
circular letters could never have exercised the control which 
is ascribed to them X 

* There bad been dislurbancea in Gla^ow and its neighbourhood, and 
the moat strictly Pr«abyterian diEtricta hod been the moet agitated. 

t Defoe: Appendix, p. 25. The [Tnion was pasaed between two 
general Assemblies, and tbe Prasbytery of Ilamilloa had petitioned that it 
should be delayed till after the Assembly met. 

t Thdr inBuence is plainly attested by the coireapondence in the 
Carstares State Papers. Laing, who makes much of the tlez^'s oppo- 
sition, snys " the viulence of the Presbyteries was restrained, or their 
jietitiuDS were inlcrcoptnl, by circular ictturx from Cartitaroii, aitfully 
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The Engligh and Scotch CommiBsioDers completed the 
Articlea of the Treaty of Union, on the 23rd of July 1706. 
Aft«r mnch excitement in Parliament, rioting in Edinhurgh, 
threats of rebellion in some parts of the conntry, trickery 
and alleged bribery among the members of the House, the 
Treaty was finally ratified and approved by the Scottish 
Estates on the 16th of January 1707. On the 25th of 
March the Estates were finally adjourned.* 

The debates upon the Treaty were proceeding simul- 
taneously in the English Parliament They betrayed 
no slight apprehensions of the evils that might ensue 
from the strong position conceded in the Treaty to the 
Church of Scotland. The apprehensions were partly 
owing to Episcopal prejudice, partly to the still vivid 
memory of the time when the Solemn League and Covenant 
had swept over England like a tornado, and overturned her 
Established Church. But common sense and stateemansbip 
prevailed ; the oppositicm, though strong, was unsuccessful ; t 
and to their honour it is recorded that some of the most 
strenuous advocates of the Union spoke from the bench of 
bishops. A correspondent writes to Carstares on the 8th of 
March 1707. 



cakulSited to lepreaent the ComniaBJon u indifTereDt, or u not indiBpoBed, 
towaida a Udioq ; but ths English UiniBtera in vain solicited the approba- 
tion of the Church, which that aubtJe politician waa unable to procure." 
'HiBtory of Scotland' {3rd edit.), vol. ir. p. 371. See also Somerville's 
' Beign of Anne,' p. 226 (edit of 1798). 

* The Duke of Hamilton's TadiUtioo aod trickery (not to call it 
treachery) seem undeniable. The diBhurBement of the £20,000, which 
GodolphiD sent to the North, anggeatB grave Buspiciona of bribery. It 
was expended in auma varying between £12,325, given to Queenaberry the 
commissioner, and £11 28., allotted to Lord Banff; whose parish minister 
writea to Caratarea soliciting bis "kind influence for his lordship'a 
CQCour^ement" in the circumstances of hia changing hia religion from 
Koman Catholic to Proteetant, and deairing to take hie seat in Parliameat 
— wo may presume to vote for the Union. 

t Burnet (who took a leading pait in promoting the maaaure), vol. V. 
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" When tbe Act for secnring the true Protestant religion aod 
FreebTteriim Church Qoveriunent was debttted bj the committee in 
the Honse of Lords, several lords and four bishops spoke very 
warmly against ratifying, approving, and confirming it, though 
they were not against giving the Scots a secnrity that it should be 
maintained among them. Bat the A. of Canterbury* said he had 
no scmple against ratifying, approving, and confirming it within 
the bounds of Sootland, That he thought the narrow notions of 
all Churches had been their min ; and that he believed the Church 
of Sootland to be as trne a Protestant Church as the Chnrcfa of 
England, though he oonld not say it was so perfect Several of the 
bishops spoke very much in the same strain, and all of them 
divided for ratifying, approving, and confirming the Church Act, 
except the four that spoke against it, and the Bishop of Durham, 
who went away before the vote. The other High Chmoh bishops 
were not at the House that day." 

On the 6tb of March 1707 tlie Act of Union received the 
Ro^al assent, and the fiist British Parliament was summoned 
to meet npoQ tbe Ist of May. ..." I do assure you," 
wrote Sir David Nairn, Under-Secretary of State, to Car- 
etares, " the Qneen is very sensible of your services, which 
she had several times information of from me, by tbe Duke 
of Queensberry and Earl of Mar's commands." t 

Early in the summer Carstares went up to London, and 
presented himfielf at Court. " When I had the honour to 
wait upon her Majesty," he writes, to Principal Stirling, 
on the 15th of July, from London, " I was received with all 
the goodness that I could desire." t The Queen granted him 
a private interview, at which she personally thanked him for 
his services in promoting the Union, and presented him with 
one of the silver Union medals — " a very few of which," 
says McCormick, "she had made to be cast off for her 
particular ' friends." Carstares found that his old friend 
Portland had gone to tbe Continent, and wrote to him to let 

• TenisoQ. MoConnick, p. 759, 

t Secretary of State ; afterwards leader of the JacoWte ridng in 1715. 

t Glaagow, M83. ' Lett. Eo^nd, 1702-1713.' 
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him know how he had been receired at Coart. Portland 
writes io reply, on the 15th of August, from Sorgvliet : — 

" Je Toas aBsnre, que ce n'eet paB aveo pen de aatisfactioii, qne 
je re^n la votre de Londree dn 17 pEiss^, ot qne jd n'aj pae pen de 
obagrin de ce que je bqib ioi pendant que Tons est^ en Angleteire ; 
pnie qae j'ay tonjonrs conserve mes sentiments pour tods ; nne fao- 
neste homme et nn vieni ami est ce qae j'estime le pins. Ge qne 
vonB me raandez de la maniere dont la Seine Tons a reed, me fait 
une vraye plaisir; elle temoigne connoitre en Tons nn veritable 
serritenr. Je Tona prie de me continuer tonjonrs votre amiti4, 
et de me ctoire inalterablement Totre tres bomble setTitenr, 

" PoETLiUD." " 

A General Assembly had been held in the spring of 
1707, ere yet the Act of Union had come into operation. 
There is no reference to the Union in its printed records ; 
and it should appear that its leaders, finding that their 
brethren would not, bless the Treaty, thought it beat to pass 
it by in silence. Their calmness and self-control were highly 
appreciated by the Government. " I am very glad," Lord 
Mar wrote to Caretares, " your Assembly proceeded so 
calmly ; 'tis not the first time tbe Church of Scotland has 
been obliged to your good counsel." t 

By the time the Assembly of 1708 met, the ancient 
Parliament, which the ecclesiastical convention had so often 
controlled, so often withstood, had passed away for ever. 
With t^e demise of the Scottish Legislature much of the 
strength and glory of the Supreme Court of the Church 
departed. The Assembly could never again expect to 
influence the British, as it had influenced the Scottish, 
Parliament. 

The leaders of Scotch political life, attracted to St. 
Stephen's, and exposed there to all the influences of English 
society and of a powerful and predominant Episcopacy, were 
no longer likely to take their seats as elders in the Scotch 
Church Court, and to lend their weight to its deliberations. 

It was of importance that the first Assembly that met in 
• McConnick, p. 77. f Ibid- P- 762. 
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these altered circnniHtaQcen shonld chooae as its preeident 
ODe whose PresbytenaniBm and Chnrchmanship had stood 
keen tests, and who yet enjoyed the confidence of the Govera- 
meat, and had been a promoter of the Union, and who, by 
the worth of his character and dignity of his position, would 
do honour to the Moderator's chair. The choice naturally 
fell upon Carstares. He was elected Moderator, for the 
second time. His election, he told the Assembly, was a 
" proof of their moderation, and that they could allow a 
differing from them in sentiments as to some particular 
things, and retain love and charity." • 

The Queen's letter to the Assembly made no special 
reference to the Union, although referring in commendation 
to the " zeal and affection," which the Church had shown 
during the recent attempt at a French inyasion in the 
Jacobite interest.! Neither in the Acts of Assembly, nor iu 
the address to the Queen, is the great change in the con- 
stitution of the nation named, Carstares'a opening speech 
is occupied with the threatened invasion, rather than with 
the abolished Legislature and the new condition of things. 
" The Presbyterians of Scotland," he said, " have too great a 
concern for the Protestant Churches, and too great a detes- 
tation of Popery and tyranny, and see and hear of too many 
dismal instances of French government, not to have an 
abhorrence both of the designs of Teisailles and the pre- 
tences of St. GermaiDS.''{ 

This avoidance of a subject, which conld not but be 
uppermost in all minds, indicates no indifference to it, nor 
any unanimity r^arding it ; but rather reveals a stato of 
feeling and opinion, in which it was tacitly admitted that 
the subject could not be approached without danger. 
National pride had been too recently wounded, ecclesiastical 
jealousy too bitterly irritated, the practical effects of the 
Union, in Church and State, in society and in trade, too little 

* MS. Becords, Gbi^ow, 1706. 
* t See Hill Burton, rrom 1688. vol. ii. p. 1. 
t Acts of Aaannbl;. MS. RecordB, Glai^ow. 
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tested, to allow of any body of Scottish Preabyterians giying 
it a dispassionate and unprejudiced discussion. Carst&res's 
wisdom and moderation were rewarded by, as they were 
reflected in, the dignified reticence of the first post-Union 
Assembly. The predominating control of that Moderate 
party, which he had lai^ely helped to consolidate, and which 
be now led, — a control that was to last for moie than a 
century, — was already establislied. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CaUmy— Sqiidbble between Uoiveruties of Edinboigh and Glasgow— 

Carslares and Calamy's Visit. 

We are indebted to Edmimd Calamy, who made a journey 
to Scotland in 1709, for some pictureBqae glimpses of 
Carstarea and of Ms manner of life ia Edinboigli. Before 
quoting, however, from the pleasant gossip of his diary, we 
may notice a squabble (of which he was the proximate cause) 
which arose between the UniYersitieB of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and which stirred many academic pasaions at the 
time. Calamy, like muiy English Dissenters, was probably 
ambitious of obtaining that degree of DJ). or LL.D. which 
he could not hope to receive from any aniversity in his 
native country ; and Carstares was no doubt anxious to do 
honour to his friend by making him a doctor of divinity 
of the University of Edinburgh. When Calamy came to the 
North the degree was accordingly conferred. 

A few weeks later the University of Aberdeen granted 
him Uie same degree ; and on his arrival in Glasgow, the 
university there bestowed on him a silver box containing 
a third diploma of D.D.* In this instrument, while his Aber- 
deen degree was referred to, no notice was taken of his 
having been admitted to the doctorate of Edinbnrgh. This 
slight was naturally resented by the Senatos of Edinburgh ; 
Carstarea especially was very indignant,t and felt the affront 
all the more because his own nephew, Alexander Duulop, 
was one of the professors in the peccant university. He 
writes, on the 28th May 1709, to Principal Stirling : — 

• Calamy, vol. ii. p. 212. 

t Wodrow's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 17. 
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" I had one from you some dftya ago, recommending to me for 
charity one Mr. Fleming, as EpiBoopal minister, to whom I g&ve 
what I conld conveniently spare at that time. I had another &om 
yon yesterday, recommending one Ur. Dmdop, a student of 
divinity at your coUege, to whom I showed all civility, hat conld, 
at present, give him nu assistance in what he dedred. This is all 
I have been fitvonred with from you, since you intented a prooosa 
(^inst our society, and acted in the affiur as judge and parties too ; 
having by your sovereign power passed sentence upon ns, tfaengh 
I hear it was not n«nune ooniradieenU, some not being willing to 
drive too furiously till they knew their way. I am sorry that your 
college should do anything that tends so plainly to break all 
measures betwixt ns, seeing it is a thing that cannot be retrieved ; 
nor do we intend to give you the least trouble that it may be so, for 
we indeed treat it more with scorn than resentment, as, we are apt 
to think, many others of sense will do here and elsewhere too. 
Mr. Gnmming * hath been with me, and acquainted me with the 
boundless liberality of yoor society, even when not desired and 
when he was a professor amongst us. This says so much of itself 
that I need say nothing. I heard this day from the Bcv. Hix. 
Osburn,! who much laments the circumstances of that country ; but 
I have had no letter from your very rev. and much esteemed &iend 
Dr. MiddZetoan ; nor do I think will he lood you with compli- 
ments for your degrees ad ewtdem. I could have wished that my 
good friend Fardovan hod spared his disoourses upon a subject he 
had not been well-informed of, and when what he said could not 
but savour a little of partiality. But I apprehend we shall have 
no great prejudice by all this management, even though supported 
' by the weight and lustre of silver boxes, — which will only oblige 
you to be at the expense of gold ones when any person of quality 
gets a degree, which is no rare thing in England." 



• John Cummii^:, R^ne Professor of Church History in the University 
of Edinburgh, who had received no degree there, was made "doctor 
utriusque juris," a doctor of laws, by the University of Gla^ow, without 
any consulUtion with his own piincipaL. 

Bower, vol. ii, p. 26. Wodrow's Correapon dance, vol. i. p. 17. 

t Osbum was one of the clergy and profeaaom of Aberdeen. Dr. 
Middletouo had been dean c^ the diocese of Aherdeen under the Epi- 
scopacy, and, having nrnformed, was now Prlncipa). Walter Sleuart, of 
Tardovau, was the author of the 'Collections and ObaervationB concerning . 
llie Worship, &c., of the Church of Scotland,' published in lTOi>. 
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To this rather testy reclamation Stirling replies, — 

" I conld answer the charge so as to satisfy the impartial and 
nnooncemed, yet it is in terms bo high, and so &t from the Ser. 
Mi. OarstareB's usual strain of tomper, that I think it adTisaUe for 
me to make no particular return at this time, lest I should fall into 
ezpreseions which' you might no less challenge ; but I shall be 
willing, when this heat is over, to snliject the angry ezpiession of 
yonrs to your own reriew," • 

The sting of the offence lay not merely in the dieparage- 
ment of the rights of the Univcavity of Edinburgh (although 
these had been amply guaranteed by the charter of James 
YL in 1582, and by an Act of the Parliament of 1621), but 
also in the suspected design of drawing to Glasgow those 
English students, whom it waa Carstares's plan to attract to 
Edinburgh and provide for there. Among the Dissenters 
in the South there was a party in favour of Glasgow, with 
Dr. Williams at its bead, while Calamy stood by Edinburgh. 
He writes to Carstare^ after hia return to England, " There 
is B rumour spread among ns that your Lord Advocate 
should say that Edinburgh has no more right to give a 
doctor's degree than St. Paul's School has with us. This 
makes some triumph, and keeps others silenL .... Mr. 
Smith, that came to town with ns from Glasgow, does ill 
offices. He magnifies Glasgow to the skies and runs down 
Edinbu^h. I believe he may have some instructiooB." t 

The ill-feeling gradually died away, sod Glasgow did not 
attempt a repetition of the offence ; but the memory of it 
rankled for a time — as can be traced in this letter to 
Alexander Danlop, the yonng professor of Greek, who had 
owed his preferment very much to his uncle's influence : — 
"Edinbu^h, No7. 24, 1709. 

" Dkax Nkphiw, — ^I have two tKua jaa, one of whidi was onfy 
reoommendlng to me a yonng man whom I am in little capacity to 
serve, though I have got his brother settled, who was also reoom- 
mended by yoa As for reflections upon the profeesore of 

• aia^ow MBS., ' Lett Scot.' t Murray Dunlop MS8. 

X 2 
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jour societj, none of ooia are gailtj of them, and for my part I 
never used such nnwortliy methods as to any society of learning in 
my country. I detest snch a way of retaliating the a£«nt that 
some of yooTB pot upon as, though it was of a nature that, in its 
circomHtances, was as mnoh levelled at dehoeing of our society as 

was in the power of those thatdid ns the injury I am much 

grieved for my dear sister, as to my imhappy nephew, yonr 
brother.* I greatly sympathise with her, and slull endeavour to 
get some acconnt of him. My dear love to her. I shall delay 
writing to her till I have something to say. He hath drawn a bill 
of 6f. sterling apon his Uncle James, which, yoa may be eoie, he will 
not pay. .... I have not had for some time so much leisure as to 
write so long a lett«r. Bo assured that I fixedly am, dear nephew, 
yours to love and serve yon, 

" W. Carbtabxs." I 

Calamy timed his visit to Scotland so as to reach Edin- 
burgh during the Bession of the General As.<)embty. In the 
Assembly of 1709, which met on the 14th of April in St. 
Giles's Church, Carstares aat as representative of his univer^ 
Eity ; and be, as retiring Moderator, prefaced the proceedings 
by a sermon on the text (Pa. cxx. 9), — " Because of the house 
of the Lord our God, I wiU seek thy good." J " His doctrine," 
, says Wodrow — who begins his letters from the Assembly to 
his wife with this year — " was, in the general, that every 
good person should be of a public spirit, and be concerned 
about the good of the house of God as well as civil interests. 
He proved it from Scripture instances of Moses, and the 
instance of the woman — 1 Sam. iv., two last verses — David, 
and several others. He gave the reasons of it, and the 
methods we were to evidence our public spirit in no unlawful 
thing, but in everythiog suitiible to our station, in prayer, ia 
the keeping up communion of saints, in keeping up the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and in walking wisely 
towards those that are without — where he recommended 
charity and ingenuity [ingenuousness] in dealing with those 
of the Episcojwl communion, who did not think it fit to join 

" John, the eldest. 
t Giaham Dunlop MSS. % Correspondence, vol. i- p, I. 
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with na, and avoiding Iiarebness and bitterness of spirit 
towards them ; and told us that morosity and disingennity 
will no way lecommeod us in dealing with them. Which 
expressions some looked upon as what contained a tacit 
reflection upon ourselves. He had certainly a very neat and 
well-worded discourse." 

Calamy arrived in Edinburgh on Saturday the I6th, and 
on Monday was conducted by Carstares to the Assembly. 
" I was placed," he says,* " upon the bench at the foot of the 
throne, at the right hand of the Moderator, and liad liberty 
to attend from day to day and bear all that passed, making 
my remarks and observations. To get the better insight into 
their affairs, I not only went into the ' Committee of Over- 
tures ' and the 'Committee of Bills,'! bat had a meeting 
every evening {over a glass of wine), which had in it one out 
of each of their synods, who by kindly giving me an account 
of what had passed in their respective synods, with regard to 
the several matters laid before that General Assembly, gave 
me a clear and distinct view of their proceedings. 

" When I afterwards told Mr. Carstares of this aim and 
practice, he, with his wonted frankness, cried out, ' Verily, to 
spy out oar nakedness are you come 1 and had yea spent ever 
so much time in contriving a way to discover all our defects 
at once; you could not have fixed on one more effectual.' 
That which I take to have been more remarkable," adds 
Calamy (and it indicates how deeply the liberal and mode- 
rate principles of Carstares had penetrated the leading 
minds of the Chnrch), " was that not one in all the company 
was for the /i»-fl divino of the Presbyterian form of Church 
government, though they freely submitted to it." 

"No man in the Assembly," he continues, "was beard 
with more respect than Mr. Carstares. He was commonly 
one of the last in speaking, and for the most part drew the 

* Calamy, voL ii. p. 162. ThequoUtioni wbicb fullow will all be found 
in vol. ii. between p. 152 aud p. 192. 

t ComiAttoe* diarged witb the preparation of the bnainesB to be laid 
before the Honse. 
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rest into his opinion, when he thonght fit to declare himself 
with openness. Yet I once saw him a little pnt to it; 
meeting with what would have tried some other men, thongh 
he got eanly through. It was upon occasion of somewhat 
referred to the ABsemhIy by the Synod of Eaat Lothian. 
In which case it was moyed that the members of that synod 
should withdraw, as was, it seems, the usual way. Hr, 
Carstares said he thought there was no great occasion for 
that now. It would take more time than they could well 
. spare, and the matter depending was of no great importance. 
But a certain old gentleman stood up and said they both 
must and should withdraw, according to custom, before the 
matter proceeded. 

" Mr. Carstares replied he was much mistaken if the thing 
depending was not of that nature that it might be foreseen 
that the brethren would pretty generally concur in their 
sentiments without dividing ; . . . . however, he offered &eely 
to withdraw with his brethren if it was inaistdd on. Upon 
which the old gentleman asked Mr. Carstares for what 
reason his opinion might not be of as much weight as 
another's ? ' I, sir ' (said he), ' am as good a man as your- 
self, bating that you have a sprinkling of Court holy water, 
which I must own myself a stranger to, and never affected to 
meddle with. I tell yon again, sir, you shall withdraw, or 
we'll go no farther.' To which Mr. Carstares, with great meek- 
ness, made this reply : ' Dear brother, I can more easily forgive 
this peevish salty of yonrs than you perhaps will be able to 
forgive yourself, when you come sedately to reflect upon it ; ' 
and so withdrew. The matter was soon determined with a 
nemine eoniraduienie ; but the angry old gentleman after- 
wards could not rest without asking Mr. Garstares's pardon." 

Galamy admits us to a last interview with an old ac- 
quaintance : — 

" Meeting Mr. Oaretares in my wa^, lie desired I would be with 
him at four o'clock that afternoon, and keeping mjeelf free &oni 
all other engagements be ready to go where he would oflsdnot me. 
QoeiTlng where, he replied I might safely venture under his con- 
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dnot. He cnrricd me to old Sir Jamos Stenart's— the wonder of 
his Bge for rivaoity and spirit, briskneBS of parts and leadineas 
of memory, oonddering his years. Bishop Burnet saya he was 
' a man of great parts, and of as great ambition.' We found him 
Bitting in an elbow-chair, to which he was confined. He embraoed 
me, and intimated how well pleased he was that I wonld pay a 

visit to an old man wom-ont and jnst going off the stage 

Salntations being over, he rang a bell and gavo orders to his 
servant for wine and glasses, &a,, straightly charging him to 
appear no more nntil he heard the bell ring. If any company 
come his master was engaged, and not to be disturbed on any 
acoonnt whatever. The servant followed orders, and ^ James 
entered into free disoonree about the civil and religions interests of 
this island, the great necessity and difBcnIly of the nnion between 
England and Scotland, Ac. He showed it impossible to have 
secnred their Chnroh settlement, or kept out the Pretender 
withont it, and how it might be best improved. On all which heads 
he offered a great many very noble thonghts, which showed a 
wonderfal and nnoommon knowledge of men and things. .... 
I cannot temembar I ever spent a eonple of hours in free ooDVcr- 
sation with more satisbction in my whole life." * 

Od the second Sunday of his stay in Edinburgh, Calamy 
occnpied Caretares'e pulpit-, and preached a eermon on the 
text, ** The disciplea were called Chrietiang first in Antioch," 
which was publicly denounced as Latitudinarian. " Ur. 
Carstares," he says, "with great mildnesa and prudence 
aftfirwards replying io the Bame pulpit, I heard no more of 
the matter." 

One more extract and we shall have done with the good 
Calamy: — 

" I was one day invited by the masters of the college to go with 
them to Loith, to take a fish dinner, with which they were to 
entertain Uieir Principal, Carstares, according to annnal custom. I 
found the way thither exceedingly pleasant, and that a fine and 
convenient port Among other fish there was one I had neither 

* Bir James StenBrt, in 1709, retired from the oSke of Lord Advocate, 
and wu succeeded by Sir David Dalrymple, fifth sou of the first Lord 
Stair, and one of tiie Commiimoners of the Union, whom he again super- 
wded in 1711. 
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seen nor heard of bofore — & seaK»t, the head and tail like those of 
a cat, bat the flesh very white tmd ezceodingly firm; .... an 
admirable fisb, rather boyond a tarbot I was eitremel; pleased 
with the daj'e entertainment and oonversation. One thing that 
gave a peculiar relish was the entire freedom and harmonj between 
the principal and the moeterB of the oollege, they expressing a 
reneratioQ for him as a common father, and he a traidetnoss for 
them as if they had all been his children." * 

These notices of Carstares, slight as they are, throw some 
little light on his ordinary walk and conversation among his 
friends and neighbonrs in Edinbargh, and bring into pleasant 
relief the same traits of character — kiDdlinese, geniality, 
sagacity, charitable tolerance — which we find revealing 
themselves in his letters, and which are ascribed to him by 
his original biographer. " His religion," says McCormick, 
" was neither tinctured with the extravagancies of enthusiasm 
nor the rigours of superstition." t 

" As his pie^ was nnfeigned, so his charity was unbounded, 
more so indeed than his circtunstoncee could well afford; for, 
whilst ho had one farthing remaining in his pocket, he conld not 
tnm aside from any neceeaitone object that claimed his assistance. 
This was so well known to the poor that, whenever he went abroad, 
lie was perpetnaUy harassed by them, and was at last obliged to 
snbmit to a r^nlation, proposed to him by one of his friends who 
knew his foible ; which was, to put only so much money in his 
packet as he could conveniently spare for the pnrposes of ordinary 
charily. J 

" Amidst that mnltiplicity of business in which he was pep- 
petnally engaged, it is remarkable that he fonnd abnndonoe of 
leisure for the duties of hospitality. His honse was a plooe of 
resort to all the youth of the best &ffliliee and the most promising 

* " A cold treat given tb« Principal and Uasters of the College, one 
eremng, was all that I could prevail with them to accept" (ia return for 
all their dvilities, an^ a degree), says Calamy. 

t McCormick, p. 88, et seq. 

} Amoi^ other traces of hiB charity in giving, I find in his papers 
(Uumy Dunlop MSS.) a receipt from the treasurer of the Maiden 
Hospital, of date 7th Feb. 1706, for a doaation of 100^ sterling, a large 
oubscription from a man of Carstares's fortune in those days. 
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hopes, who wore generallf recommended to hia attention during 
their course tX the University ; and ho failed not to improve the 
opportunities TChich his station afforded him, of instilling into their 
minds, along with an ardour for study, the boBt rcgulotionB for 
their future conduct. Many of them, who have since acted their 
part in the most oonapicnons stations, have not scrupled to own 
that it was to him they were indebted for the best in a T i piH both in 
public and private Life. The Dnko of Argyll, in particular, 
was early recoramendod to him by his father, and continned to 
adviee with him in every matter of importance in which he was 
concerned, from the time he entered upon public life until Mr. 
Carstares's death. 

" The dergy of all denominations were welcome to bis family ; 
particularly euch of the Episcopal clergy aa were deprived of their 
livings at the Berolntion. He always treated them with peculiar 
tendemcBs and humanity.* He often relieved their families when 
in distress, and took care to dispense his charities in such a maimer 
as he knew would be least bnrth^osome to ihran. Some of them, 
who were his yearly pensiouera, never knew &om what channel 
their relief flowed, till they found by his death that the source of 
it was dried up. 

" He was sometimes ingenious in devising methods of imposing 
upon the modesty and pride of such as would have rejected his good 
offices with disdain, if he had not disgnised his intentions. We 
shall give one instance out of many that are told of him. 

" One Caddel,f an ejected Episoopalian clergyman, sometimes 
waited upon him when he came to Edinburf^. One day, when 
Caddel came to call upon him, lie observed Uiat bis cloattiB wwe 
thread-bare ; and, eying him narrowly, as he went away, he desired 
him to call again two days after, pretending be had some oommis- 
don to give him before he went to the countiy. He was no sooner 
gone, than Mr. Custares sent for his taylor, and desired him to 
make a suit of deaths that would answer himself as to length, but 
not so wide by two or three inches, and to have them sent home 

* " At the Revolution, Hr. CantareB laid down a plan for the main- 
tenance of Huch of the Epiwopal clergy as were removed from their 
churches, out of the Buhopa' Bents. But the Ministry always found some 
pretext for applying this fund to other len oharitable purposes." 

t Cadell, properly, or Calder, "a dull, scaudalous fellow," acoonlbg to 
- Wodrow (Con-rapoiid. vol. i. p. 476), was the pamphleteer, too rudely 
assailed by the Rev. John Anderson, of DnnbortOD. in his 'Curate Calder 
Whipt.' 
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about tbe hoar at wliioli Oaddel had engaged to call upon Mm. 
Caddel kept hie appointment ; bnt, upon entering the room, fonnd 
Hr. Carstares in a violent fit of passion at his taylor for mistaking 
his meunie, so that neither coat, ^aistooat, nor breechee would fit 
upon him. At last, tnming to Caddel, who agreed with him that 
it was impossible he oonld ever wear them ; then. Bays he, they are 
lost if they don't fit some of m; friends ; and, hy the bye, adds ha, 
I am not snre bnt they may answer yon : be so good as try, for it 
is a pity they should be thrown away. Oaddel complied, after 
some importnnity; and, to his snrpnse, found they answered as if 
they had been made for him ; npon which Ur. Garstares ordered 
the cloaths to be packed np, and sent to his lodgings. Next day, 
upon putting them on, be fonnd a ten-ponnd note in one of the 
pockets, which fae natnrally imagined Mr. Carstares hod targot to 
take ont when he threw off the deaths. Retoming directiy to tbe 
college, he told Mr. Carstares, be had come to restore him a note, 
which he had neglected to take ont of the pocket of the snit of 
cloaths he had sent him. By no means, says he, Caddel, it cannot 
belong to me ; for when yon got the ooat yon acquired a right to 
every thing in it." 

Caiatares had borne the bnmt of peraecation in the days 
of the enforced Episcopacy. He had gnided the Church 
through the unquiet waters of the Bevolution settlem^it, 
and had roled her policy dariog the negotiations of the 
Union. Another chapter is still needed to record his man- 
agement during the troublous times which ensued, when 
concessions to Episcopacy, and restoration of patronage, 
threatened to realise the worst fears of those Freebyterians 
who had denoimced, and withstood, the incorporation of 
the kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

English Liturgy— GreenBhields— Apprehensions of the Church Assembly 
of 1711 — Deputation to London— Toleration and Patronage— Oath of 

Abjuration. 

HiTHXBTO the liturgical element had entered bat slightly 
iato the confititution and history of Episcopacy in Sco^and. 
Iq the days of King James's " Tulcbans," die Presbyterians 
habitiially used a litnigical worship ; and the bishops, whom 
he created, had neither the power nor the wish to alter it. 
Under Charles I. a disastrona effort had been made to intro- 
duce a new service-book ; but it had never been repeated. 

During the persecnting days of Oharles U. and James YII., 
the Episcopal worship was of the same extempore kind as 
the Preebyteriaa had by that time come to be ; and it was 
not the ritual, but the prelacy, of the bishops and their 
clergy, that was the atone of stumbling and rock of offence 
to those who refused to conform to the enforced Establish- 
ment. Now, however, after the turmoil of the Hevolntion 
was stilled and the excitements of the Union were allayed, 
and when the cnltivated and jefined classes in Scotland were 
rendered more amenable to English influences than hitherto, 
byjthe transference of the centre of their political and social 
life from Edinburgh to London, the litnigical element began 
to make its presence felt in the North, 'the old Presbyterian 
propriety had given way to usages in divine service which 
were slovenly and unattractive ; and the more the comeliness 
and solemnity of the English ritual were known, the more 
were educated worshippers repelled by the ill-ordered manner 
of worship in SootUnd. There had been a great influx of 
English servants of the Oovemment after the Union, who 
lamented bitterly the loss of their familiar prayers and 
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services ; and not a few Scotsmen, daring their sojourns in 
the South, learned to contrast, anfaronrably, the public 
worship of their naticmal Church with that of the Church 
of England.* 

The English h'targy had scarcely, if ever, been heard in 
Scotland until after the Bevolution, and then but on very 
rare occasions, until after the Union.t In the year 1709 
the first determined attempt was made to use it regularly 
and openly, and to establish the right of Episcopalians to 
celebrate public worship according to the Anglican use. 
The General Assembly had foreseen the danger, and had, 
in 1707,t launched an Act "against innovations in public 
worship," which was intended to prevent the introduction 
of the liturgy in any of the parish churches, and to assert 
the Church's right to interfere with the worship of any con- 
gregation which worshipped without Presbyterial sanction. 
But this Act was ignored, and the whole question with which 
it professed to deal was brought to an issue, two years later, 
by James Greenshields. 

Greenshields, who had been ordained by one of the de- 
prived Scotch bishops, and who had held an Irish curacy 
for some years, came to Edinburgh in 1709, took the oaths 
to Government, and opened a place of worship, in which he 
read the prayers of the English Church. There had been 
no such deliberate invasion of the domain of Presbytery 
since the Bevolution. Even in the case of English regiments 
lying in Scotland, the Episcopal chaplain had not ventured 
to officiate publicly. Brigadier Whiteman, who commanded 
a regiment of Englishmen and Episcopalians, on being quar- 
tered in Scotland, consulted Caretares as to whether hia 
chaplain might celebrate divine service as he had been accus- 
tomed to do in England, the congregation being composed 

* Even " ruling eldere " habitually " haunted " the Episcopal Church io 
London. See ConeBpondeuce, vol. i. p. 138. 
t Grab, vol. iii. p. 357. 
t Act XV. of Assembly, 1707. 
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solely ."f the regimeut. CaretsreB declined to advise him ; 
but proposed that he and the Brigadier ehotild both refer 
the qaestion to the Secretary of State, and await his decision, 
Wbiteman agreed to this ; and the reply which he received 
from the Secretary was, that Her Majesty desired that hia 
chaplain should neither preach nor celebrate the Communion 
on Scotch ground.* On this occasion Lord Sunderland wrote 
to Carstares from Windsor, 25th October 1709 :— 

" I have received the fitvonr of yours of the ISth instant, and 
acquainted the Queen with the contents of it, who has commanded 
me to let you know how aensible she is of your care to keep all 
quiet in your parts, and how well eho takes this instance of your 
zeal for her service, in relation to what was proposed of having the 
liturgy nsed in Brigadier Whiteman'a regiment, whose conduct in 
this particular Her Utyesty does very mndi commend, and has 
ordered me to tell him so. I am also commanded to assure yon of 
Her Mfqoety's intentions not to suffer anything to be done tliat 
might give any disquiet to thoae of the Established religion in 
Scotland, which it is Her Mqesty's fixed resolution to support and 
maintain. Whatever happens tma time to time in your parts, of 
this kind, or any other which yon shall think it for Her Uiyeety's 
service she shonld be informed of, I desire yon will acqnunt me 
with it, and I will not fail to lay it before Her Majesty, and let 
yon know her pleasure ; and, in whatever regards your particular 
interest, yon may depend upon the best services of him, who is 
with great truth and esteem, sir, 

" Tour most hnmble servant, 

" SuHDIBLAMD." f 

It will be seen from this incident that the Conrt and the 
Government were not interested in the introduction of the 
liturgy in Scotland. Kor was it in iteelf agreeable to 
the general body of the Scotch Episcopalians, who had 
never used it, and who disliked it — partly from national 
prejudice, partly from their disloyalty to that Crown to 
which the liturgy did ample homage.! Thoee clergymen, 

• ' Anftlecta,' vol, i. p. 214. Wodrow gives a nrong name — Weir, 
t McCormick, p. 776. 

I Dofoo. Preface, p. sivii, " They would not pray for the Qiiocn," 
Talamy, vol. ii. p. IM. 
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from Eogland or Ireland, who came into the coontrj, did 
not hring with them the political sentimeDts of the Scotch 
Episcopalians, and indeed held themselvcB aloof from con- 
nection with the representatives of the expelled hierarchy, 
who were in affectionate alliance with the English Non- 
jnrors.* 

The morement was thus, however, not the less, bat the 
more, alarming to the Freeb;terians. They saw in it but 
a new instance, in the ecclesiastical sphere, of that ovei^ 
bearing English domination, which had, in the departments 
of their civil government, done much to intensify the 
general hatred of the Union, Even the friendly intentions 
of the Coart and Cabinet were of little avail, if a Scottish 
institution was to be overthrown, or an English tax or 
law impOBed.t Hic haughty Soathern seemed to delight 
in inflaming the irritated temper of the Northern nation ; 
and things were bo ordered, says a shrewd spectator, " as if 
the design had been to contrive methods to exasperate the 
^irita of the people there."! Even those who had no great 
love for Presbytery thought they detected, in the attempt 
to set np the Anglican Church service, an invasion of national 
rights and a violation of the Union. The Established clergy 
naturally were alarmed and incensed. Greenshields, who 
had placed himself at the head of the movement, was within 
the bounds of the Edinburgh Presbytery ; and he was sum- 
moned to its bar, and prohibited from exercising hia clerical 
functions. On his disregarding the prohibition, the Pres- 
bytery invoked the aid of "desar" in the person of the 
magistrates, who committed the contumacious liturgist to 
prison. On appeal to the Court of Session the sentence of 

• Grub, vol. ill p. 357. 

t The abolition of the Scots Privy Council was cfmied agunst the 
Ooveniment in the House of Commons. — Burton, vol. ii. p. 24. 

" The Quean," writee Lord Glasgow to Ciirstan», " is much afraid that 
the House of Commons prooeedinga against a Council in Scotland may 
muct alann our Church, She is heartily against the measure, and will do 
her utmost in the matter." — Murray Dunlop MSS, 

X Burnet, toI. v. p. 333, 
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the magistrates was twice confirmed ; and thus, " bo &r aa 
the institutions of Scotland were concerned, it was clear 
that Episcopal clergymen were not to be permitted to offi- 
ciate according to the English form in Scotland." * Green- 
shields and his advisera, however, had a remedy in view on 
which the Church party had not reckoned. For the first 
time in the legal annals of Scotland an appeal was carried 
to the British House of Lords ; and the Presbyterians found, 
with dismay, that a cause affectmg the interests and juris- 
diction of their CJhurch was to be decided in a court of 
which the English bishops were members.t 

Meanwhile, public feeling in the South was exasperated 
by reports of the renewed stringency with wliioh Episco- 
palians were treated in Scotland. Old Sir James Stenart waa 
again appointed Lord Advocate ; t and the Jacobite pait^ 
alleged he waa restored at the instance of Carstares, because 
Sir David Dalrymple was found too lenient in hia dealings 
with the disaffected Scotch Episcopalians and the innovating 
Euglish.§ There is no evidence of Carstares having had any- 
thing to do with his old friend's restoration to office; and 
the strict measures which were used to enforce conformity 
were opposed to his general policy. He knew too well 
how impossible it would be— especially amid the High 
Church fervour for Sacheverell — to persuade the House of 
iKirds, or any English court, that the celebration of divine 
service in the Englidi form most be pronounced absolutely 
illegal in Scotland— to regard with lavour the extreme 
position taken up by the Presbytery and the courts of law 
in Edinburgh. He knew how hotly the general opinion 

* Burton, from 1688, vol. ii. p. 36. 

t On tbo question of Scotch ap^-ml to the House of Lorda, which 
legisbtion has bronght into nceat &Bcnmoa, see Barton, from 1688, 
vol. ii. p. 36, &a. 

X Mr. Hill Burton niakeg one of his nre minor erron in statii^ (vol. ii. 
p. 40, note) that Sir Darid DaLrymple romained Lord Advocate in 1711. 
Sir James waa re-appointed in that year (see Coltneaa Oollectiona, p. 367), 
ftnd relained his post, notwithstanding the Tory ascendency in the 
Ministry, till his death, in 1713. 

§ Lockhart Papers, p. 551. "^^SSi 
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of England would resent the proaecution of a clergyman 
(no matter what his special circcmstances might be) for 
reading the prayers of the Chsrch, and how loudly the 
squires and parsons would echo the cry which Swift had 
raised in his ' Jiizaminer :' " If these be the principles of the 
Hiffh Kirk, God preserve at leattt the Southern parts &oin 
their tyranny." * 

"Mr, Qreensbield's affair," he writes to Principal Stirling, 
on the 9th of March 1710, while the case was still pending, 
"hath given us a great blow, and doth very much grieve 
m& I pray God may direct us how to manage oarselves, in 
such a juncture. We stand in need of wisdom and conduct, 
that integrity and truth may preserve us." t 

In the Assembly of 1710, the address to the Queen was 
drafted by Carstares, and being very much in the usual 
form, except in a few references to Protestants abroad, and 
to the principles of the happy Kevolutioa ("cast in by 
Mr. Carstares," says Wodrow, " in opposition to the Tories 
in England"), it was objected to by some members, who 
appeared to desire the addition of other par^raphs, with 
more direct relation to the existing grievances and difS- 
culties of the Church.} Carstaree's draft was, however, 
adopted, and we trace his influence in the Assembly's 
avoidance of the vexed question of the English liturgy. It 
was, however, with great difficulty, and at tiie hazard of all 
his personal popiilarity, that be succeeded in maintaining the 
ascendency of the moderate policy. " He was at this time," 
Bays McCormick, "although the most respectable clergy- 
man in the Church, perhaps the most unpopular. This 
made him often complain, both in prirate and in public, that 
his situation was pecuh'arly hard, to be forced, first to draw 
upon himself the censure of his brethren, by encountering 
their prejudices and putting a stop to their violent pro- 
ceedings, and then to justify those very measures to 

• ' Ex&miaer ' (Swift's Works), No. 30. 

t Glasgow MSS., ' Lett. Soot.' 

t Acts of Assembly. Conespondenee, vol. i. pi'. 137, l.'j2. 
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administration, wbidi he had disapprOTen, and in rain 
attempted to frustrate. 

" He felt this in a variety of instances during the coarse 
of those prosecutions which were carried on by his more 
rigid brethren in diSerent comers of Scotland against some 
of the Episcopal clergy, who, by virtue of the powers 
entrusted with presbyteries, were, upon the most frivolous 
pretexts, turned out of their livings. But he felt it most 
of all in the case of Greenstuelds at Edinborgh. Having 
in vain attempted to dissuade his brethren and the civil 
magistrates from so unpolitic a step as that of stating them- 
selves in downright opposition to the Church of England at 
the bar of the House of Peers, he ventured to prognosticate 
that their severity in that instance would only open a door 
for other encroachments, and give an advantage to their 
enemies in carrying on their projects for the snbversion 
both of Ohurch and State." * 

" I am perfecdy tired," he writes, on the 12th of May, 
to his nephew Alexander, "by continual toil, since the 
Assembly did meet, which ended calmly this evening. .... 
I have some thoughts of going to St Andrews next weeb^ 
but my motions are very uncertain." 

Sacheverell's impeachment poshed ttie Issser sfiiur of 
Greenahields into the background ; but when Sacheverell's 
case was settled, and when the Whigs, driven from ofEce, 
had given pluce to Harley and the Tories, the appeal came 
before the House of Lords. Harley end St John both 
urged its wiUidrawal, as a decision was certain to give 
mortal offence either to the Church of Scotland, or to that 
of England ; but Lockhart and the majority of the Scotch 
members of Parliament, who were Tories, insisted on its 
being heard.t The sentence of the House of Lords was pro- 
nonnced in March 1711, and it was, that the judgment of the 
Court of Session should be reversed, and the magistrates of 

• McConnick, p. 79. t Lookhart, 847-48. 
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EcliDbuTgh — who had imprisooed Qreenehtelds — condemned 
incoBto." 

This decision marked the first phase of a crisis in the 
history of the Chnrch of Scotland. A fnll toleration of 
Episcopacy — the recognition of the Chnrch of England in 
Scotland, and the restoration of patronage, were foreseen as 
likely to follow this defeat 

When the Assembly met in May, the nnpopularity which 
Carstares had earned was all bat forgotten in the desire 
(o have the Church o£Bcial1y represented, at so threatening a 
jnoctare, by his long-tried wisdom and statesmanship. He 
was for the third time elected Moderator by an overwhelm- 
ing majority.t In his speeches at the opening and at the 
close of the Assembly, one can detect the apprehension of 
coming daogere. 

There were not a few, he said, in his inaagnral address 
to the Commissioner, who were watching for the Charch's 
halting, and he knew well that methods had been used by 
those that were openly disaffected to the constitution of the 
Chnrch to make Churchmen uneasy, and to tempt them to 
mnrmnr. SurmiseB had been raised that patronage was to be 
restored, though it was notorious what au important secnrity 
to the Chnrch its aboUtion had been and how highly the 
law which abolished it was valued. The Queen, he was 
aware, had many misrepiesentatJoDS laid before her ; but he 
could assure his grace the Commissioner, that the often- 
maligned Presbyterians were yet Her Majesty's most trusty 
subjects. He never wished to see the loyalty of her people 
brought to the test; but should a trial ever come, the 
world would see the difference between those that acted ^m 
a firm and solid principle founded upon conscience and those 
who, "upon a torn," professed loyalty to the Grown only to 
serve their own purposes. He referred to the loud outcry 

* Burton, from 188S, toI. ii. p. 36 ; Qnib, vol. iii. p. 362 ; Cnnningham, 
vol. ii. p. 848. 

t "I thick tharo were not ten votes sqaandered from him." COrre- 
xpondenoe, vol. i. p. 213. 
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that had been raised about the " pereecution " of tbe Episco- 
palians, — but, said be, " quis iaUrit Oracckoa de aeditione que- 
rentesf" Tbere was so little ground -for tbe outcry, and he 
would be so much tempted to recriminate if he entered on 
tbe sabject, that be would forbear. As regarded the restora- 
tion of patronage, or any measure touching the rights of tbe 
Cbnrch, be would not allow himself to forebode, but he 
trusted in "the Queen's wisdom and equity," in the public 
faith, and " the justice of a British Failiament." * " Ho 
was near a quarter of an hour," says Wodrow, and adds 
admiringly, " I can scarce think that tbe freedom he used 
could either come so handsomely from, or been so well taken 
off the hand of any member of the house as him." 

It was significant of the Assembly's dread of tlie policy of 
that " memorable Tory Ministry of Queen Anne's latter days, 
which would, it was believed, have restored the British Grown 
to tbe Stuart dynasty had they not been zealously watched 
&om without and divided among themselves," t that, for tbe 
first time, the reply to the Royal letter expressed the 
Church's steadfast hope in the succession of the " illustrioas 
family at Hanover ;" and an Act was passed "recommend- 
ing," along with the prayers for the Queen, prayers for the 
Princess Sophia and the Protestant house.i " I was confi- 
dent," wrote Lord Seafield to Carstares, " that tbe Assembly, 
being under your direction, would not fail in their duty to 
the Qaeen, and, at the same time, would do something that 
would be of consequence for our religion, and which has 
accordingly happened ; for what the Assembly has done in 
favour of the Protestant snccessioQ in tbe House of Hanover, 
is thought by all that are well affected to the Constitution 
to be of tbe greatest consequence in the present juncture, 
and it pleases me that the honour of doing this is given 
to yourself." § 

At the close of the Assembly, again speaking at length in 

■ HS. Beoords (Qlatgow). Correipondenoa, vd. i. p. 214. 
t UiU Bnrtco, fma 16BB, vol. ii. p. 3& 
t Acts of AnemUf , 1711. { HcComtick, p. 792. 
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a like strain to that employed at the begitming, and 
obviously intending his words to be understood as a deliberate 
manifesto addressed by the Church to the Go?enimeDt and 
the public, he says, as if to gi?e an additional emphasis to 
them, " I have here my papers, which I shall freely consult, 
as I find it necessary that whatever shall be spoken by me 
shall be under your censure, to which I shall cheerfully 
submit myself." 

It is Tery remarkable that Carstares should make no 
reference to an Act of this Assembly, which has bequeathed 
to the present day a serious practical embarrassment. That 
Act, the tenth, assuming the Assembly's right to alter a 
formula fised by Parliament, enacted that all probationers 
entering the Church, and all ministers before their ordina- 
tion, should subscribe a formula much more minute and 
stringent than that which had received Parliamentary sanc- 
tion.* It is obvious, on the most cursory review of the 
position, that the Assembly passed the Act as a precautionary ' 
measure, and with the intention of interposing a barrier to 
the dreaded admission to parishes (under Jacobite patrons) 
of Episcopalian, and disaffected, presentees. Carstares was 
too much of a Broad Churchman to love the stringency of 
the formula for its own sake ; but he regarded it as a neces- 
sary safeguard against a grave political and ecclesiastical 
evil. He might, however, have shrunk from adopting it^ 
even in view of this necessity, could he have foreseen that, 
ages after every political cause for its existence had passed 
away, its precarious legality would be stiil asserted, and the 

• In the Act "for settling the quiet and peace ot the Chnroh" — Ist 
Willj&m and Hary (1693), cap. 22, "That no person be admitted a 
rainister or preacher within the hoimds of this Church onlesa that he ... . 
snlsaibes the ConfesBion of FaiUi, declaring tbe mme to be the confeasi<»i ^ 
of his fiiith, and that he owns the doctrine therein contained to be the true 
doctrine, which he will constantly adhere to; as likewise that he owns and 
acknowledges Presbyterian Church government . , . . to be the onlj govern- 
ment of this Chnrch, and that he will submit thereto and concur there- 
with, and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion 
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burden of its Babacription laid on the conscience of ereiy 
entrant to the ministry, not by the law of the land, bnt by 
the injunction of the Chardi alone. Ho was not likely 
to anticipate that the protection against the intrusion of 
EpiBcopalians and Jacobites would, in course of time, trans- 
fotm itself into a check upon liberty of thought and of 
conscience, and, notwithstanding^ still be maintained as an 
indispensable part of the constitution of the Chnrch. 

The Church had b^un to feel the practical inconTcnience 
and disadvantage of having the seat of the civil government 
fixed in a distant city, and snrronnded by inSoences that 
were alien and prelatic. The Scottish Privy Council, which 
had been the instmment of so many crimes against liberty 
and religion, but which, since the Bevolation, had been the 
friendly coadjutor of the Church, existed no longer. The 
Privy Council in London was too remote and too exalted 
a body to be readily accessible to the applications of the 
Church courts, and was coldly neglectful of requests that 
it should confirm, with the authority of the State, the fasta 
and other appointments of the Church. 

Bemonstrances and explanations, made in letters, or 
addresses, or by lukewarm political adherents in London, 
had little effect ; and the Chnrch had to resort to the plan of 
sending to the metropolis deputations of her leading minis- 
ters, in order to force her representations upon the attention 
of the Administration and the I^egislature. Among the 
minor grievances troubling the minds of Ghnrchmen at this 
time were, notably, the difficulties encountered in appointing 
those fasts, through which the Church delighted to " testify ** 
t^inst the errorrof the day. There was also the growing 
audacity of outrage in the North, where the Episcopalians, 
elated by the Greenshields' d<-eision (which, apart from all 
liturgical questions, was welcome to them as- a blow 
inflicted on the Chnrch), were resisting, with triumphant 
insolence and violence,' the settlement of Presbyterian 

* * Analecte,' yiA. i. p. 829. CorreBpondcQce, vol. L p. 195, et aeq. 
Lockhari, p. 548, et wq. HoCormick, p. 776, «t seq. 
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incnmbeDts. Bat looming most darkly in the future, and 
obscuring the whole horizon, roae the twin ahadows of 
toleration and of patron^e. 

" Nox atm polum bigis subvecta tenebat." 

The Church mnBt have a direct and trnstworthy repre- 
eentative at headquarters; and a depntation, conducted by 
Carstares, vsa anthorized to proceed to London. 

Carstares apent moBtofthesnmmer of this year in England, 
partly at Bath and partly in the metropolis ; and there, iu 
November, he was joined by his fellow-depaties — Blackwell, 
one of the profesBors at Aberdeen, and Baillie, minister of 
InremesB. Iliey lost no time in addressing themselves to 
Lord Oxford, the Prime Minister, by whom they were 
received in a very friendly way, and who wiiB always parti- 
cnlarly kind to Carstares. 

On sundry minor points, such as the appointment of a 
fast, " his lordship granted all that conld be expected ;" * 
hut over the greater questions of toleration and of patronage, 
the deputies found they could exercise but little control. 
The Lord Treasurer was always cordial and polite, ready to 
promise, but unable or unwilling to fulfil. A Bill to 
" prevent the disturbing those of the Episcopal Commanion, 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland," was brought 
into the House of Commons. " Since Monday last," writes 
the anxious Blackwell, on the 24th of January 1712, " Mr. 
Carstares and I have been runniug amongst the members in 
all parts of the city, endeavouring to show the unaocount- 
ableness of the same ; and this day we have been with the 
Lord Treasurer, who hath promised that some of the most 
effectual means shall be used towards accomplishing our 
desire." t 

The House of Commons, however, refused even to receive 
a petition against the Bill presented by Carstares. He then 

• BlaokweU'a Lotterg. ' Mwcellany of Spalding Club,' vol. i. p. 198. 
t Ibid. ^ 207. 
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approached Her Majesty, and laid before her a humble 
repieseatattoD from the Chnrch — "obtesting Her Majesty, 
by the same mercy of Qod that restored that Church and 
raised Her Majesty to the throue, to interpose for the relief 
of that Church, and the maintenance of the present estab- 
lishment against such a manifest and ruining encroachment." 
Oaretares added a few words of his own, in sCpport of the 
representation, and received " a very gracious answer from 
Her Majesty ;" • but this appeal to the Throne had no eflfect 
in arresting the progress of the Bill, 

This letter from the deputies to a correspondent in 
Edinburgh records their efforts and disappointments : — 

" London, Ju. 29, 1712. 

" Riv. AND DXAK Bbotuzb, — The Bill for a ToletatioQ, not only 
for Scots Episcopcd mmiBters u encfa, but also for th« nse of the 
English liturgy in Scotland, bath now been twice read in the 
Honae of Commons ; and this day the said House went into a com- 
mittee and hath gone throagh mnchof the half of the Bill, an^ hath 
reeolved to proceed into the remaimng part upon Batnidaj next By 
the next post yon may come to receive a doable of the Bill, ss here 
yon have enclosed a tme copy of the petition wbioh we were advised 
by ooonael to give in to tbe House of Commons ; which accordingly 
we did this day — but upon the first motion of it, it was rejected 
and not allowed a reading. We are heartily sorry for tbe Bill, and 
so much the more that we conceive not only tbe discipline of our 
Chnrch is much stricken at by it, but also that it is like to open a 
door to great cormption boUi in doctrine and worship. What 
entertainment this Bill may get from the House of Lords is mote 
than we know, neither are we to enlarge upon tbe vexation of 
spirit and fatigiiing measures we have been obliged unto in this 
a&ir. Only we are at a great loss in a matter of snch conse- 
quence to know proper measures, it being a most intricate and per- 
plexing junctore as possibly men oonld be trysted with. In the 
meantime we are resolved to do what we can so far as there shall 
be any access towards the preventing of such a heavy stooke, 
though witbal we have too much gtonnd to fear but little sncoess. 

* ' Aunata of Queen Auii<>,' vol. x. p. 330. 
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Hoping yonll pardon thia short note, we rest, reverend and dear 

brotlier, 

" Tcpvr most sflbctioiute brethien «nd eemnta, 

" W. Cautabu, 
** Tho. Blaokwzli., 

" To the Verj Rev. Mr. ViUum Uitcheli, 

HiniBter of the Gospel at Ediuburgb." * 

The personal goodwill uid moderation of Lord Oxford 
could not withatand tbe tide of Toryism in England and 
Jacobitism in Scotland, which waa Betting strongly against 
the Charch. The toleration of EpiscopaliaQB and the 
restoration of patron^;e were both advocated by the party 
to which Oiford owed his power; and advocated for the 
Bole pnrpoee of regaining their lost ascendency to the 
Episcopalians and Jacobites of Scotland.! A strong and 
united FreBbyterian Charch was the foe which they most 
dreaded ; and their efforts were therefore bent to such 
measnres as, they hoped, would weaken it and Bpht it into 
fitctions. The knowledge of these designs, and of their real 
bearing, lay at the root of the Htrenuoos opposition offered by 
Carstares and his friends to the Toleration and Fatnokage 
Acts. The Toleration, which came first in order, was in 
itself an equitable redress of an nndoahted grievance ; bnt as 
the true IJ1>eralB of 1687 had resisted King James's tolera- 
tion' then, becaase they knew that it was advanced for the 
behoof of the enemies of rational liberty and religion, so now, 
the tme Liberals in the Scottish Charch withstood a kindred 
measure proposed with a kindred aim. The religious and 
political interests were again inextricably interwoven ; and 
beliind the shield of toleration of Episcopal worship, the 
bigotry and monarchical fanaticism of the Jacobites strove 
to inflict a fatal woxmd on the rights secured to Scotland by 
the Revolution. 

Carstares saw this plainly, and did his beet to arrest the 

* la the poeeeuion of David Luog, Eaq. 

t Lockbart, pp. 3T8 and 416. Burnet, vol. vi. p. 106. 
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treacherooe Act, The discvsaioDS wfaicli it occasioned raised 
a cload of anoDymous pamphlets, in more than one of which 
his hand is traceable. In one especially, ' The Scottish 
Toleration Ai^ed/* he coDdenses all theai^menta against 
the Bill which could be openly alleged ; bat the real 
a^;aiiieut was ooe which it was difficolt to maiotain in 
public; though it was obviouflly not less difficult for a 
liberal politician and tolerant Churchman to make macb of 
those that were overtly arowed. 

He reheanes all the laws relating to the establishment of 
the Scottish Church, from the Beformation onwards; which 
it is hard to imagine he did not see to be practically irre- 
levant, as the establishment of one Church could not be fairly 
held, unless under a tyranny like that of the Stuarts, to ex- 
elude the right of celebrating other worship than that of the 
Establishment. He ought also to have understood that the 
right of " visitation " and " expurgation," which he dauns to 
have been conferred on the Church by the 5th Act of the 
2nd Session of William and Mary, coold not be deemed a 
perpetual right, but was intended to be exercised only nntil 
the Church should be properly reconstracted ; nor should 
he have orerlooked the difference between bringing Epi- 
scopacy into the Church, and simply tolerating the publiu 
worship of Episcopalians, who stood aloof from the Church, 
and did not seek to be reconciled to its communion. One of 
his chief ai^uments is that this toleration, by exempting 
Episcopalians from the cenwres of the Church, will undo the 
bonds of discipline, " How," be asks, " can any subject of 
this country be exempted from the censures of the Church ? 
Those people will be under no Church government, and so 
become freebooters both in religion an''! morals." This plea 
was one which seemed to Carstares very potent, Hu was 
thoroughly "Erastian" (as that phrase is understood in 
Scotland), and could not recognise any authority to censure 
or govern as belonging to the Church, except in so far as 
agreed to and ratified by the State. 

* Advocates' Litour; ; Famphleta, vol 600. 
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He adopted the same argumeQt Rt s conference at which 
he and the other depaties, along with Lord Hay, met some 
of the Scotch Tory members of Farliameut, and an acooont 
of which is preserved by Lockhart." 

" Mr. Carstares," eaya Lockhart, who, it most be remem- 
bered, was an nnscnipulona Jacobite, " had too mach sense 
to offer any reasons against the Bill in general in the present 
situation of affairs; so far otherwise he appeared very hamble, 
pretending that the brethren were not for persecution ; and 
as the Dissenters were tolerated in EDgland, there was mnch 
to say why the like favour should be showed to the Chureh 
party in Scotland ; but he thought the clause which stood 
part of the BiU with respect to the power of eccledaetical 
jndicatories, would be prejudicial to the interests of religion, 
virtue, and morality — seeing all ftho were not of the Presby- 
terian communion were by it exempt from being subject to 
their judicatories; and as there could be no Ghnrah judica- 
tories but those of the Church establislied by law, this clause 
would afford an occasion to evade all Church censures, when 
even inflicted on the most scandalous persons ; and he 
humbly submitted if it was not to be behoved that the Epi- 
scopal ministers themselves would rather desire that the power 
of Church censures stood vested in the Presbyterian clci^, 
than that vice and immorality should pass altogether un- 
punished. Some of the gentlemen there present seemed 
averse to make any alterations to please the brethren, and on 
that account would not yield a bit to Mr. Carstares. I hap- 
pened to be of another opinion, end told them I believed 
Mr. Carstares had another reason than he expressed against 
this clause, viz, that by it all the scandalous fellows in the 
country, when they committed any crime which exposed 
them to the Church judicatories, would declare themselves 
Episcopalians, and thereby escape being punished; but at 
the same tiuie prove a great reflection on that party and set 
of men who screened such offenders and coveted to add them 
to the number of their communion ; that this I took to be 
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Mi. Carstares's secret reason against the clanse, thoagh foi 
certaiD reasons be did cot think fit to ovu it ; and, for mj 
own part, I agreed heartily with him in it. He smiled, and 
said he wonld leave me to make what judgment I pleased 
of hia seoret reasons, provided be could thereby make a 
convert of me against the clause. After some further arguing 
on this subject, it was agreed to drop this clause, and another 
should be inserted in ite room, viz. that the civil magistrates 
should not interpose to compel any man, by their authority, 
to submit to the sentences of the Church judicatories ; and it 
was thought that this clause would leave the Presbyterians 
ButBcient power over those of their own communion, seeing 
they thought themselves in conscience bound to give 
obedience to their sentences, and it was absolutely necessary 
with respect to other people, because the Presbyterian 
ministers often harassed and plagued many innocent people 
on groundless pretences and false accusations, whilst the real 
reason was that they were not good Presbyterians ; neither 
could this clause prove any encouragement to immorality, 
seeing the Presbyterians might pronounce what sentences 
they pleased, and the civil punishments might still be in- 
flicted by the civil magistrate against all ofienders of what- 
ever persuasion, and nothing was to hinder the pastors of 
Episcopal congregations from publicly rebuking such as were 
guilty of scanda). Mr. Carstares was obliged to accept of this 
change, as the best that he could make of it; aud, in consi- 
deration thereof, did promise that his own, and such of his 
party's friends that he had interest with, should not propose 
the abjuration or any other amendment to the Bill, reserving 
nevertheless full liberty to oppose the Bill in gross by all the 
methods they thought proper." 

Lockbart complains, subsequently, that the promise re- 
garding the abjuration oath was evaded by Carslares, who, 
he alleles, procured the insertion of an oath virtually the 
same as the abjuration, when the Bill came to the House 
of Lords. The fact was, however, that such a promise, if 
ever regularly made, was practically untenable. The Whig 
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party, unable — and probably tinwilliiig — to defeat the 
Toleration, were yet deteimiDed that it should cot be 
made the ehelter of seditioD. They therefore secured tfae 
addition to the Bill of the abjuration oath, as well as of 
an injunction that prayers should be regularly offered for 
the Queen and " the most excellent Princess Sophia." 
The Tories, on their part, no less determined to irritate 
the FreBhyterians, contrived that the oath and the injunc- 
tion should be framed in a shape moat offensiTO to Presbj- 
terian prejudices and principles. Obliterating the distinction 
between a Church established and a Church tolerated,* they 
prescribed the oath in the same haughty terms to the Estab- 
lished clergy and to the deposed and vagrant Episcopalians, 
and made the formola, thus offensiyely prescribed, to embody 
the condition (necessarily obnoxious to the Scots clergy) that 
the successor to the throne must be a member of the Anglican 
Churckt The imposition of this new test exasperated the 
Presbyterians more even than the clauses of the Toleration. 
These, no doubt, enjoined all magistrates and judges to 
protect the Episcopal meeting-houses with all the sanctions 
of the law, and virtually gave an official recognitbn to Epi- 
scopal orders, whether conferred by an Anglican prelate, or 
by an " exanctorate " member of the hated Scottish hierarchy ; 
hut even this was an offence less personally insulting and 
humiliating than the obligation to take an oath, which had 
been originally devised by the English Parliament before the 
Union, and to the terms of which they had the strongest 

* " To be tolerated is no more than to receive the compurion of the law, 
withont the least share of power, eucouiBgement, or approbatioii. To be 
eBtabliahed is to receive the approbation, judgmeat, and the whole will of ■ 
the law ; and a Church establiBbed ia actually assumed into a ahare of ika \ 
constitution of the Government, with ench a share of its power as is piopec J 
tg administer its own discipline." — Fletcher (of Saltonn) 'On the UnioitV" 
of States.' Dalrymple, vol. iii. Appendix, p. 66. 

t " The oaths were thrown in by the Whigs to bar the Toleration to the 
Episcopals ; the October Clnb, thej to put the thorn in the foot of the 
Presbyterian miDislera, did throw ont the amendment in the oath made in 
onr &ToarB ; and both parties let it pass on different deaigne." — ' Analects,' 
vol. ii. p. 194. 
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political aod religions objections.* A protest was drawn up, 
on the especial ground that to force sucli a teat apon the 
clergy now in the Chareb, and to lay it down as a condition 
of entrance in all time coming, was an infringement of the 
Treaty of Union, which protected every Scottish subject 
from any oath or test inconsistent with the Presbyterian 
Church Establishment. "This plea," says Mr. HiU BuTton,t 
who lucidly exhibits these somewhat complicated affairs in 
their progress and in their various relations, " was likely to 
go much farther in England than any general antipathy to 
oaths, which might be sneered at as &naticism." 

" When required to state their case, the clergy made it out 
thus : — The abjuration oath bound the juror to support the 
Protestant heirs to the Crown. But the line of heirs was 
referred to as indicated by the English Act of Settlement ; 
and when that Act was examined, it was found that one of 
the conditions of the succession, as there laid down, was that 
the monarch be a member of the Church of England. An 
oath making this the qualification for the throne was main- 
tained, and with justice, to be such a test (inconsistent with 
the Presbyterian Cbnroh Establishment) as the subjects of 
Scotland were protected from by the conditions of the Unicm. 
This incident in the form of the oath, probably overlooked 
by the framers of the Act, had much influence in strength- 
ening the Nonjuring party in Scotland, who gave it the 
name of the ' logical lie.' Carstares, to whose acnteness 
the discovery of the anomaly may be attributed, made an 
attempt, which a person of more violent opinions would not 
have made, by a little diplomatic movement to extract from 
the oath the offensive connection with the English Church, 
without injuring its eEGcacy. The abjuration oath was made 
to refer to the snccesdon ' as the same is and stands settled 
by an Act,' referring to the Act of Limitation, It was pro- 
posed that this should be changed, and that the form of 
reference should be to the sncceesion which is, and stands 
settled. Thus, it was said that the juror who would not 

* Burton, from 1688, vol. ii. p. 45, et seq, f lUd. voL ii. p. 48. 
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swear allegiance to the heir as settled by conditions which 
required that he must belong to the Church of England, 
would yet have no objection to ewear fealty to that line of 
sacceesion which the Act pointed out. This alteration was 
made in the Bill as it stood in the Honse of Lords ; bnt it 
appears to have been looked on aa an engrosser's blunder, 
or some other reEuIt of carelessness, and the previoas 
phraseology was restored, as a matter of routine, without 
any explanation." 

All these finessings ended in the imposition of the obnoxioua 
oath ; and the part which Garstares i^tok did not escape the 
blame which, in excited times, is commonly attached to a 
cautioae policy ;* but the more intelligent of his countrymen 
did him the justice of acknowledging he bad acted for the 
best He had warned his constituents, when he proceeded 
to London, that he did not expect to succeed in his oppo- 
sition to the Toleration, and that wiiile the Tory element 
was BO highly in the ascendant both in tlie Court and the 
Government, resistance — avowedly based on the reactionary 
character of the measure — woald only exasperate its pro- 
moters : t — 

" I had this day your kind letter," he writes on 16th February 
to Stirling : " I caU it so, because you let me know a part of what 
is said with you of my oondnot here, which is friendly ; and I am 
glad that it is acknowledged that I have done better of late than 
formerly. All I shall say, till it please God to give us a meeting, 
is, that I have neither changed my party nor my priociplGs, bnt 
have endeavoured to manage myself in this perplexing jnnctuie aa 
inoSensively m I could, as I was stated ; and indeed I cannot think 
that I have great reason to be concerned at what talking may be of 
me. I hope I have been, and shall always be, concerned for our 
contemned Ohnrch. The Toleration Bill is sent down ^ain to the 
Oommons with the abjaratioii tacked to it ; but as for our taking 
it, it is explained, as I hear, aa we dcaired it ; but om Episcopalians 
are to take it as it is taken here — which some think will make the 
Bill be dropt, at which I ehoold greatly rejoice, for it still — with 
all the amendments made to it — is, in my opinion, a breach of the 

• ' Analects,' vol. ii. p. 104. f McConnick, p. 80. 
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Union, and mins our disoipline. .... Hjr sight is stUI oat of 
order, but better, I bless the Lord, tlun it was." 

The Toleration Act received the Boyal asBent on the 3rd 
of March, The flret woe was past, but the second woe 
came quickly ; for the Act for the restoration of patron- 
ages was introdnced to the House of Coounons ouly ten 
days later. 

The Church had, even long before the Union, dreaded that 
tiiose who sought to undermine her would make a joint 
attack, throngh Toleration and the restoration of patronage ;* 
nor did the Epiecopal and Jacobite party pretend to hide 
their designs of undoing that portion of the treaty, which 
solemnly secured the perpetual establishment of the Presby- 
terian Charcb.t The CtOTemment, however, had been under- 
stood to lend no countenance to these designs. In May 
1711, Lord Oxford bad written to Carstares, assoring him 
that '* the Queen, and all who have the honour to have 
€:redit with Her Majesty, are not only resolved to maintain 
the Union in all its parts, both religions and civil, bat there 
will be no attention given to any proposals which may justly 
alum yonr friends ; and particularly as to that affair of 
patronages, it was never entertained, and was really an in- 
vention suggested by two rash persons, with a design to create 
jealonsiefl ; bnt it was never in the least countenanced or 
entertained.") Yet within ten months the Toleration had 
passed, and the Patronage Act was before the House. The 
Church might well take alarm, not so much at tiiis measure 
itself, as at the general policy of which it was an ugly indi- 
cation. The Act which it proposed to abolish was that 
which, after the Eevolution, had conferred the patronage 
of a parish church on the Eirk Session and the Protestant 
heritors. For this it sobetituted the exerose of patronage 
hy the ancient patrons. The change was not a very great 

* 8m Hnnon pmched lierore the Qenenl Anemblir of 1703 b; Qeorge 
Heldmm. Adv. Libr. : Pamphlets, vol. 323. 
t Lockbut, p. 418. 
X Hi^ionniok, p. 82. Corregpondance, vol. 1. p. 22B. 
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or vital oae. Fstiouage, exercised by two or three elders 
and heritors, was in an extremely slight degree a more 
"popular" right than patronage exercised by the Croim, 
the town couocil, the University, or the private patron. 
But the object of the change was wicked. It was a blow 
aimed at the Protestautism and Presbyterianism of the 
Church, in the interesta of a superstitious religion and a 
tyrannical policy. It was a political injury wrought foe 
political ends, and as snch, Carstaree recognised and with- 
stood it; as he had withstood the Toleration, and as he 
VBS ready to withstand every infringement, however tririal, 
of established usage and prerogative in Scotland, which 
seemed to promise a transference of the balance of power 
from the party whose civil and religious principles had won 
a deaivbonght triumph at the Eevolution, to the party which 
had then snnk under obloquy and defeat. He writes, on 
the 13th of March, to his friend Stirling : — 

"I know Mr. Blackwell will ocqnamt yon irith the melancholy 
things that oocur here as to our poor Church — as a Bill to bs 
brought in for a Christmaa vaoation to civil jndicatnreB, and a 
VBoatioQ also upon the 30ih of Janoai^. Whether they will meddle 
with a religioTiB oheerration of thow days or not I cannot tell till 
the Bill be brought is. Another Bill also is allowed to be brought 
in for restoring patronages. These are heavy blows. I am to 
make no comment npon this procednre. I hope we shall not be 
so unwise as to gratify the expectation and desire of our enemies 
in being the b^innera of disorders." * 

The Christmas holidays — the old " Yule vacance " of the 
Court of Session — must have beeu, in themselves, an afiair 
of very email moment to a man of the world, like Caistares, 
entirely devoid of all snperstitious bias, either for or against 
the Christian anniversary ; bnt Christmas holidays, and com- 
memorations of SDth of January and the " royal martyr," 
and introduction of English liturgy in Scotland, and patron- 
age restored to Tory and Jacobite patross — vexe all coants 

• Gls^w MS8., ' Lett. Eng.' 
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in the great indictment of treachery to the BeTolntion and 
its liberties, of wliich he held the party now in the ascendant 
to be guilty. 

The Earl of Ozfbrd tried to mate good his agsaranoes to 
Carstarea by opposing the Patronage Act ; ■ bat, as in the 
case of the Toleration, his opposition, if sincere, was fraitless, 
and the Bill vas rapidly pasbed on. In neither Honae was 
mnch said or done to retard ite pr(^^B8,t although Burnet 
had promised Carstares — who with his colleagues waited on 
the bishop — that he shonld speak against it "I resolve," 
said he, " to apeak some very free things in the Honae on 
that subject ; and I will tell them I noticed the Ejng of 
France to proceed just in this way in revoking the Edict 
of Nantes ; and piece by piece he wore in, and at length 
took it away and turned peraecutor/'t 

The first step taken by the deputies of the Church waa 
to wait upon the Queen, with whom they " used great plain- 
ness aa to the affair of patronagea." Her Majesty made 
the cold, bat constitutional, reply that " it waa a Parliament 
business.''^ This waa on the 18th of March; and ao quickly 
was the Bill preaaed that it pasaed the House of Commona 
on the 7th of April. 

Carstares and his friends then approached the House of 
Lords ; but their application to be heard at the bar, by 
counsel, was, at first, defeated through their own mis- 
management They addreaaed their petition to " the most 
Honourable the Peera of Great Britain," and not, as they 
ought to have addressed it, to " the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal." This mode of address was irregular and nncon- 
stitutional. The Dnke of Buckingham proposed that the 
petitioners should be taken into cnstody, but waa pacified by 
the withdrawal of the petition, and an apol(^ for his 
countrymen's (snpposed) ignorance of the forma of the 

• Lockb»Tt, p. 385. t BoniBt, vol. vi. p. 108. 

X 'Aiuilecta,' toI. it, p. 174, 

{ Blackwtll. < SpaldiDg Mi«cel).' vol. i. p. 216. 
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Hoose, offered by Lord Loudoun.* A freeb petition, on 
being presented witb the proper address " to the Lords 
Spiritnal and Temporal," was duly accepted by their 
Lordships.t 

The indisposition to use the title of " Lorda Spiritual " 
was, no doubt, owing to the petitioners' kaowledge of the 
vehement dislike to prelacy which filled the heart of Presby- 
terian Scotland, as well as to their reluctance to acknowledge 
the authority of English bishops in legislation affecting the 
Scottish Church. Even Caretares appears to have been un- 
willing, in his capacity of Scottish Churchman, to admit this 
prelatic jurisdiction ; and when, afterwards, Wodrow tried to 
get from' him the history of the change made in the petition 
he waived the subject, and would tell him no more than that 
what was done "was not done in the name of the Church, 
and was the deed of particular perscms." % The principles of 
the Church were not to be compromised by a phraseology 
adopted, for convenience sake and under pressure, by her 
temporary representatives. § 

The petition, which was understood to have been drafted 
by Carstares, ran as follows : — 

" To the Eight Hononrable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, the humble representation of William 
Oorstates, Thomas Blockwell, and Bobert Baillie, Ministers of 



• Correspondence, vol. i. p. 307. Letter and note. 

t It IB odd tbat Blackwell eaja nothing of all this in an; of his letters. 
See ' Spalding Miscell.' vol. i. p. 217, et seq. 

X Comspondence, vol. 1. p. 307. Note. 

§ The accounts of this aSair are not very distinct. Ulackwcll oajs 
nothiag of it, and no letter of Corslares bears on it. Wodrow states that 
a previous petition " to the Peers in Parliament " had been received without 
demur (vol. i. p. 307) ; while Lockhart sajs, " Mr, Carstares and his 
brethren sometime earlier petitioned the Lords Spiritual and Temporal " 
against the Toleration Bill. Lockhart, p. 383. 

In the ' Analecta,' vol. ii. p. 48, Wodrow confesses that he had failed to 
get to the bottom of this business. " I have not been able to get adieliuct 
accompt of the presenting the representation anent patronages. Mr. C. and 
Mr. B. w^ved answering questions anent it." 
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the Choich of ScDtlAnd, coDOerniDg the Bill for Bestoring 
PatronageB, now depending before yonr liordsbipe. 

" It 18 with all hnmUo dnty and submission represented unto 
yonr Lordships that this depending bill seems to be contrary to the 
present oonstitntion of onr chnrch, so well secorcd by the late 
treaty of union and solemnly ratified by the acts of parliaments in 
both Hngdoma : That this may be more clear, it is to be obsetred, 
that from the first refonaation from popery the chnrch of Scot- 
land hath always reckoned patronages a grievance and burden, 
as is declared by the first and second books of discipline, pub- 
lished soon after the said reformation, since which time they were 
still judged a grioTanoe, till at length they came by law to be 
abolished. 

"These patronages havisg been restored with episcopacy, in the 
years 1661 and 1662, did continae to the year (1690) that episcopacy 
was abolished and preebyteriaa government again established ; and 
than^ the act of parliament 1690, resettling presbyterian chnrch 
government, was founded npon the act of parliament 1692, which 
bears a relation nnto patronagas ; yet the said act of parliament 
1690 doth expressly except that port of the old act, and refer 
patronages to be thereafter considered, which accordingly was con- 
sidered in the same parliament 1600, whereby it is plain that the 
abolition of patronages was made a part of onr chnrch constitution 
enacted by the act 1690 ; and that this act 1690, with aU other 
acts relative thorato, being expressly ratified and for ever confirmed 
by the act for Becnring the protestant religion and presbyterian 
government, and engrossed as an essential condition of the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty of onion past in the parliaments of both king- 
doms ; the said act abolishing potroni^^es must be understood to be 
a port of onr presbyterian coustitntion, secured to ns by the treaty 
of union for ever. 

" Tet it is to be particularly considered that the same parlia- 
ment 1690 was so tender of the civil rights of patrons and so 
sincerely desirons only to restore the chorch to its jnsi and primi- 
tive liberty of calling ministeTs in a way agreeable to the word of 
God, that thoy only discharged the patron's power of presenting 
ministers to vacant chorches ; tmt as to anything of their civil 
rights, did make the condition of patrons better than before, not 
only by reserving unto them the right of disposal of vacant 
stipends for piona uses within the parish, but also for giving unto 
tbom the heritable rights of tbo tytlics, restricting the minister, 

Z *2 
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wbo formerly had the sud right to stipends, much below the value 
of the said tythee : Notwithetiuiding which advuitigeoDB ooncessioii 
to file patrons by the parliament, this bill takes back &oni the 
church the power of presentation of ministers, witboat restoring 
the tydies, which formerly belonged to her ; by which the patrons 
came to enjoy both the porcbase and tbe price. This being the 
tme Boeonnt of onr legal settlement as to this matter, it appears to 
be evident that the restitution of patronages, as to the point of 
presentation, can only gratify a few ; while, on tbe other hand, it 
mnet neceesarily disoblige a far greater nomber, that are now freed 
of that imposition : And, indeed, it cannot bnt seem struiga that 
this bill ebonld be so mncb insisted upon when there are so many 
patrons, and those too of tbe most considontble in Scotland, that 
are against such a reatitntion. It is also ^parent that presby- 
teries mnst come nnder many difficulties and hardships as to their 
compliance with this innovation, and that many contests, disorders^ 
and diflerenoee, will probably tsasas betwixt patrons, presbyteries, 
heritors, and people, besides tbe known abases wherewith patron- 
ages have been attended, even in their most settled condition ; 
whereof many instances might be given ; especially, that thereby a 
foondation was laid for Simoniaoal iaotions betwixt patrons and 
those presented by them ; and likewise ministers were imposed 
npon parishes by patrons wbo were utterly strangers to their 
circnmstances, havir^ neither property nor residence therein. 

" It is therefore, with all submission, expected from yonr Lord- 
ships' jnstice and mature deliberation, that a bill, as we humbly 
conceive, so neu-Iy affecting the late treaty of union in one of its 
most fundamental and essential articles, respecting tbe preaec^ 
vation of the rights and privileges which our church at that time 
was poBBessed of by law ; for tbe security of which tbe parliament 
of Scotland was so much concerned as not to allow their commis- 
sioners to make it any part of their treaty, but reserved it as a 
thing unalterable by any jndioature deriving its constitnti(Hi imta 
the said treaty, shall not be approved by your Lordships, especially, 
while the nature of the treaty itself ahowB it to be a reciprocal 
transaction between the two nations. 

" W. Cabstabbb. 
"Tho. Bi^oswbli^ 
" Eo. Bauxib." 

In epite of all remonstrance the Bill was carried. It 
passed the House of Lords by a majority of fifty-one to 
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twenty-nine, and received the Koyal assent on the 22nd of 
May. It was only by the tenacity of the Dake of Argyll, 
that a clause, enacting that the presentee to a parish must 
be a Presbyterian, was inserted in the Bill, which had left 
the House of Commons without any such provisa* 

The Act (10 Queen Anne, c. 12) tims bnniedly passed, 
under the stress of a Tory and Jacobite reaction, is still 
Qpon the Statnte Book, after having been the indirect cause 
of more dispeaoe and ill-will in the Church than even the 
Five Articles of Perth, and the pretext of more than one 
disastrous seceseiou. 

Whether the system of patronage vested in heritors and 
elders, which it displaced, would have worked better, can 
only be conjectured. Purely popular election to the office 
of parish minister had never been known in Scotland ; and 
the system thought to come nearest to it, — election by the 
Kirk Session, subject to the approval of the congregation, 
which was enacted by the General Assembly of 1619 and 
abolished at the Bestoration, had not existed long enough to 
establish itself as incontestably the best.! 

Great as has been the outcry against the Aet of 
1712, it may be observed that it left untouched the 
presbytery's right to examine and reject a presentee, and 
the congr^ation's right to express, and give effect to, their 
wishes in the matter, by their " call," or their " objections." 
It may be qnestioned if the mere transference of the initial 
act of presentation, or rather of recommendation, to a 
benefice, from a small number of parochial patrons to 
one patron, would have wrought the damage in the Ghureh 
which has been ascribed to it, had the Church courts (with 
which lay the immense power of keeping unworthy candi- 
dates oat of the Church altogether, and of giving due effect 
to the reasonable objections of the people) admiaistered the 
law and used their power with wisdom, equity, and moderation. 

* CoTrMpoQdence, vol. i. p. 304. Cmuungham, voL ii. p. 360. Borka, 
from 16B8, vol. JL p. 50, et Beq. 
t 8«e Dunlop's ' Law of Patronftse, 1833,' pp. 11-15. 
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There were mmonrs of farther assaults apoti the Church — 
"the sir waa fall of noises." "Some of the Chureh'a 
enemies," Bays McConniek, " who were then in admioistration, 
had proposed that her annual assemblies should be discon- 
tinued, as the source of all the opposition to the measures 
then pursued by the court Others were of opinion that 
they ought to be permitted to meet, but should be pro- 
rogued by Her Majesty's authority so soon as they were 
constituted. And, to take away the only pretext for holding 
assemblies for the future, or their sitting for any time, a 
Bill was proposed, obliging presbyteries, under certain 
penalties, to settle upon a presentation, every man to whom 
the Church had given a licence to preach, without any 
further trial or form. 

" Mr. Carstares saw very well that, however prejudicial 
these regulations might be deemed to the Church of 
Scotland, yet, in the present temper of the Parliament, they 
would meet with little opposition, if proposed or supported 
by the court. He was willing therefore to compound 
matters with the Administration ; and upon condition tiiat 
he was authorized to assure his brethren that no attempts 
would be made to introduce any alterations iu the govera- 
ment or discipline of the Church, he undertook to use all 
bis influence in order to allay those ferments which the late 
proceedings in Parliament had occasioned. Accordingly, 
upon his return to Scotland we And him exeiting his atmoet 
endeavours in calming the spirits of such of the clergy 
as, from a misguided zeal, were disposed to inflame the minda 
of the people and disturb the peace of the country." 

Carstares left London on the 17th of April, and travelled 
down to Edinburgh, where he had to open the General 
Assembly, which was about to meet. " Mr, Baillie went off 
yesterday and Mr. Carstares to-day," writes Blackwell, 
pensively, on the 17th, " though I .daresay none of them 
loves home better than myself. .... I must say that there 
hath been much of providence in Mr. Caititares and Mr. 
Bnillie being here, who have truly acted a most conscientious 
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and active part Oar joints have been almost palled 

sundry with driving in hackney coacbee through all cornera 
amongst our great men for some weeks; to be free of 
which, at other times I have often walked till I was scarce 
able to step farther, so that they have allowed no English 
beef to grow upon my bones." " 

The deputies might well be tired of their laboriouB 
mission and its many disappointments. Their solace was t4 
know that they had been faithful to their trust and, though 
defeated, had fought a good fight and done their best. 
If they, with the veteran Carstares at their head, had not 
succeeded, succeae was hopeless. 

" Si Pergama dextrft 
DefeDdi ponent, etiam hac dcfensa fnisBCDt." 

* 'Spalding Hucell.' vol. L p. 220. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Aasemblj of 1712— Oath of Abjuration— AsMmbly of 1713— Private 
History — Acoeasioa of House of Hanonr — DeputatioD to Loodoa — 
Assembly of 1715 — I^st Days— Death. 

On Carstares, as Moderator of the last General Assembly, 
devolved the duty of opening the Assembly of ]712. He 
too, "eomulque non vniua anflt"- was expected as nsoal to 
regulate the proceedings of his brethren, and " to give all 
the light in matters which might otherwise prove very 
intricate." * His sermon in St. Giles', before the Lord High 
Commissioner and the assembled clergy, on the 1st of May, 
was oa the text (Proverbs xxiii. 23), — " Buy the tmtb, 
and sell it not," and struck a keynote of calmness bnd 
moderation, by tonching bat lightly on the recent political 
tranBaction8.t 

The Grovemment had looked forward with some nervoos- 
ness to this meeting. They knew that the forbearance of 
the Scotch clergy had been severely tried. "I hope in 
God," wrote Lord Oxford to Oarstares, on the 4th of May, 
" that the Assembly will end, so as not to give any occasion 
of reproach to Those who watch for their baiting. Lord 
Dartmouth sends to his grace, the Lord Commissioner, an 
iustmction in such terms as, I hop^ will be very satis- 
factory." t The Queen's letter showed the same uneasiness 
and apprebennon, and referred to " late occurrences," which 
might have " possessed some of yon with fears uid jealousies,"^ 

* Blackwell. ' Spaldiog Miscell.* vol. i. p. 219. 

t Coireapondencc, vol. i. p. 276, 

t Murray Dunlop MSS. 

i Agtsof Assembly, 1712. 
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bnt ander the judicioofi management of Carstares, Hba 
dreaded oceaaion paaeed over qaietly^. The reply to Her 
Majesty's letter admitted that the recent occurrences had 
engend««d feais and jealondes, as Her Majesty had sormised, 
but expressed the hope that the wrongs which the Church 
had Boflered, might oome, " in due time and manner, to be 
redressed." • 

The proceedings of the Commission of the Assembly and 
their deputies in opposing the Toleration and Fatron^;e 
Acts were approved of in strong terms, and ordered to be 
engrossed in the minutes ; the worthy minister who preached 
before the Commissitmer on the first Sunday of the Assembly, 
inveighed against the notion that liberty of conscience " could 
be a blessing to any people, or penon," and enlarged "upon 
the sinfulness of the Toleration ;" t and with these protests the 
dangerous position was passed and the risk of a wide-spread 
clerical disaffection evaded. The fact was that Carstares 
and his friends knew well that the recent Acts had been 
carried by the enemies of the Church, whose treacherous 
ends they would but serve if they allowed themselves to be 
provoked into hostility to the Crown, or disunion among 
themselves. The hope of the Presbyterians was in the 
Protestant succession. The triumph of Jscobitism and the 
reaction towards Episcopacy would not long survive the 
accession of the House of Hanover, and if the Church 
remained united and peaceably the day of that accessioQ was 
sure to dawn. 

A serious embarrassment remained, however, unaffected by 
the conciliatory tone of the Government and the temperate 
demeanour of the Assembly. In an enumeration of "the 
grounds and causes of the Lord's wrath with Scotland," X i° 
the unhappy year 1712, after naming many, such as "our 
deep security and stupidity under our sin and dangerous 

■ Acta of Anembl;, 1712. 
t ComepoDdeDce, vd. i, p. 281. 

X A nunifoBlo iHKucd uodor thti title by the duordurlj' Uepburn's port^, 
in 1712. 
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horrid uuthankfulneae," the writer comes to his climax, 
with "the late Binfiil Unioo, the bouadleBB Toleration, the 
restoriDg of Patronages, and the Oath of Ahjuraiton." In 
every representatioD of Presbyterian wrongs this hated oath 
was " the head and front of the offending." It was a more 
searching and nnhearable grievance than either Patronage or 
Toleration. 

The ABsembly voted an address to the Qneen, in which it 
was plainly hinted that Her Majesty might find that some of 
her most faithful subjects among the clergy would not take 
the Abjuration.* Boyal interposition, however, could not be 
constitutionally invoked to relieve any clasBof Her Majesty's 
lieges from the operation of an Act of Parliament ; and the 
only grace tliat was extended to the remonstrants was the 
postponement of the day appointed for taking the oath, from 
the 1st of Augost to the 28th of October.t 

During this interval, Garstares did his best to soothe the 
scruples of those who were inclined to refuse submission. 
He argued on this ground — that the Abjuration Oath, as 
originally framed by the English Parliament of 1701, was 
simply designed for the security of the Protestant religion in- 
general, and not as a safeguard of the Church of England or 
of Episcopacy in particnlar ; nay, a proposal to add a clause 
to it, directly in favour of the Established Church and the 
Episcopal Communion, was negatived in the House of 
Commons of that dato. t Hence it was to be inferred that 
the Legislature never intended the oath to be understood in 

* Tbej pray that " snch of us as tnity remain unclear as to the taking 
of the said oath, may yet ba faToarably regarded by yonr Majesty as yonr 
most loyal and dutiful Bubjects." — Acta of Assembly, 1712. 

t Not tbe Ist of November, as stated by Mr. Hill Burton. See Corre- 
spondence, vol. i. p. 321. 

J To tbe engagement, " I will to the eitent of my power support, 
tnaintaiii, and defend the Constitution and Government of this realm, in 
King, Lords, and Commons," it was proposed to add " and the Church of 
England as by law entabllBlied, with liberty of conscience as it is tolerated 
by law." 'I'ho committee divided : for the clause as amended, 155 ; 
nKninst, 173. 
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such a Bense as b> bind the jnrant to affirm aoy thing incoD- 
sistent with Presbyterianism ; Presbyterians therefore might, 
with a safe conscience, and according to the mind of tliose 
who framed and first imposed the oath, take it, and explain 
it io a way perfectly agreeable to their own principles. 
This original scope and intention of the oath must overrule 
any subsequent intention, which a particular party might 
have in imposing it anew. Carstares received an anonymoos 
letter, in which the facts about the passage of the oath 
through the House of Commons were detailed. He appears 
to have attributed great importance to this commtmication, 
and to have circulated copies of it among his friends.* 
Writing in reference to it, to Principal Stirling, on the 14th 
of Jane, be saye : " I am sorry oar scmplea about the 
Abjuration should have made such noise, and shall be more 
80 if they continue." In his efforts to remove these scmples, 
he had all the aid that the crafty sagacity of old Sir James 
Steuart could give him. "The advocate," says the admiring 
Wodrow, who was not himself " clear " (as the phrase went) 
about swearing, " seems to be preserved for aach a time as 
this is." t 

At last the prayers, conferences, fasts, communings, and 
testifyings, of the brethren drew to a conclusioo. The 28th 
of October, dies nefatita, came. Of the Established Clergy 
the majority took the oath. Among those who refused were 
a few of the older and more intolerant representatives of the 
rigid Covenanters, and they now became the nucleus of a 
sect of nonjurors and dissenters, whose lineal descendants 
still exist, and are known as the " Reformed Presbyterians." t 

Of the Episcopalians, those who were in English orders 
took the oaths. The Scotch Jacobite " curates " almost 
all refused, and went henceforth by the name of the 
Nonjurors. 

* Glasgow M33. Lett. Soot.' It is alluded to more than once bjr 
Wodrow. 
c t IWd. 'Analecta,' vol.ii.p. 41. 

J One of the smallMt ot Scotch .wctf, numbering forty-tn-n conprfpations. 
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CarstareB of coarse complied. At the head of a large body 
of the clergy and through an eDormona crowd, some <^ 
whom hooted and reriled the miuiBterB as they passed, be 
made his way to the chamber where the jostices were sitting." 
There he took the oath, and then repeated a declaration 
which had been prepared with the advice of the Lord 
Advocate t ftnd sDhscribed by all the clet^ present, and 
which bore that they woold have " carefully avoided taking 
the said oath, if they were not persuaded that the scraplee 
moved by some about it, aa if it were inconsiBteut with 
the known principles of the Church, are groundless, and that 
it cannot be extended to the hierarchy or ceremonies of the 
Church of England, or anything inconsistent with the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, or goremtnent of the Charch 
established by law." Lochbart of ■ Camwath, who was 
present as one of the justices, objected to any declaration or 
explanation being offered. Caratores replied that he knew 
the oath was to be taken in its literal sense and without any 
explanatjon, but be protested, in bis own name and in that 
of bis brethren, that the sense of it which he had now 
expressed was the true oue^ and the one in which they took 
it ; and handing in a copy of the " declaration," he " took 
inatrumente " in the hands of a notary. % 

The general acquiescence in the oath induced the Govern- 
ment to deal leniently with those who forbore to take it ; 
and the Church did not consider itself called to interfere 

• Corregpondenoe, vol i. p. 822. 

t See his letters in Glugow USS.,' Lett. Scot.' 

t Coirespoudeiioe, vol. i. p. 321. Lockhort's acoooDt of this transaction 
is tinged with the spitefulDeBa which disfigures much of hia namtive. Ha 
was, aa has been stated, praeent, and aays, " Afier the brethren of the 
Fresbjterj of Gdinhuif h (and I was told they followed the aanie method 
in most other places) had sworn and signed the oath, which to them was 
administered by a full meeting of the juatices of peace, they Ktiied to a 
comer of the court, where Ur. Carstares repeated, or ratho' whispered over, 
the aforesaid explanation, in his own and his brediren's name ; and there- 
upon he took inatruments in the hands ot a public nottar, brought thither 
by him for that eflFect. This Jesuitical way of doing buNness," &c — 
Lockharl, p. 384. 
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with them.* The more ze^ODB, both of tihe Jurants and 
NoQJurants (or "Nonp," as they were familiarly called), 
woald hare pushed the question in dispute to an open 
mptare. The Joranfa would hare proceeded, in the Chorch 
courts, against the Nonjurants ; the Konjarants would hare 
broken ofif all ministerial communion with the Jurauts. 
The policy of Carstaies, however, who maintained that the 
taking or refusing of the oath was a matter for the civil, 
and not for the ecclesiastical, coorta to deal with, prevailed. 
TSot would he admit that any divergences of opinion or 
action, occasioned by the imposition of the Abjuration, were 
sufficient warrants for divisions within the Church. The 
principles and practice, which he inculcated, received 
adequate expression and the formal sanction of the Charoh 
in an Act of the General Assembly of 1713. 

No Assembly ever passed an Act more wise and charitable 
than this one, " for maintaining the unity and peace of this 
Chorch." "The General Assembly .... most seriously 
obtest all ministers and people, in the bowels of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, charging them, as they regard His honour and 
the peace and qniet of this Church, that they abstain from 
all divisive conises upon occasion of different sentiments 
and practices about the said oath ; and that they would, not- 
withstanding thereof, live in love and Christian communion 

together And that all judge charitably one of another, 

as having acted according to the light of their consctOQce in 
this matter — and therefore that they carefully abstain from 
reproaching one another on account of the said differont 
sentiments and practices."! 

"Both the Queen and her Ministry," says McCormick^ 
" were astonished at the placable temper of the next 

* Hot long •fl«r the B*iiOT«mi) aaoconon the o«th was alteTed, so as 
to be deprif«d <£ its objectionable features. The bitter feeling about it 
qoiokly died &wkj ; but the echismatio body which bad quitted the 
Church becsusQ of it, preaaired ita separate existence. To remoTe tlie 
ctDse of a tdiinn seldom, if ever, removes the schism itself. 

t Act Ti. : Assembl;, 1713. 

t HtCoimick, p. 63. 
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General AsBembly wbieh eat after theee Acta of Farliameat 
were passed, and by a variety of letters which he [Car- 
Bt&res] received at that time, testified their approbation of 
his prudent management, to which they ascribed it 

" Not only so, but by a letter from the Lord High Treasurer, 
the Earl of Oxford, before the sitting down of the Assembly 
in the year 1713, Mr. Caistares is desired to name the 
Commissioner to that Assembly, and to send np a copy of 
such instructions as he judged seasonable in that juncture. 

'Sib, — I receiTed by the lost post a letter from Lord Advocate, 
taking notice of the near approach of the da; for the meeting of 
the General Assembly. I send this to yon, by a flying packet, to 
desire your opinion freely (which shall not be made -use of to yonr 
diBadvaittage) whom yon would choose to be Her Majesty's Commia- 
sioner ; and that you wotdd send any portioalars yon think fit to 
be added to the standing instractionB, and what yon jndge proper 
to be inserted in Her Ut^eety's letter to that venerable Assembly. 
I hope the last Commissioner gave yon satisfaction. I shall have 
occasion to write further to yon in a little time, npon many par- 
tioalars relating to the repose of the Church, which I know yon 
have much at heart, and therefore shall add no more at present, 
bnt that I am, with very great respect, 

■ Yonr most faithful and moat humble servant, 

'OXFOBD.' 

" Mr. Carstares, in return to this letter, recommended the 
Duke of Atholl aa the most proper person for Commissioner, 
and sent up a draught of the Queen's letter, with the instruc- 
tions to be given by Her Majesty to the Commissioner. And 
by another letter, which be received from Lord Oxford, he is 
acquainted ' that the Queen — in consequence of his recom- 
mendation — had sent down the Duke of AtholL' " 

The peaceable close of this Assembly of 1713 was the 
end of the crisis through which the Church had passed, 
and which is rendered memorable by the Toleration, the 
PatroDf^ Act, and the Abjuiation. 

Each of these had been devised by the enemies of the 
Church, and with the same malign intention of splitting 
it into factionsi, or driving it into an attitude of hostility to 
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the titate. Id none, however, had the desigQ succeeded. 
The restoration of patronage was indeed fated to work much 
miechief ia the future ; but its immediate results were insig- 
nificant. The Toleration was a recognition of the principles 
of religious liberty, which, though inimical to the Church 
at the time, because of its political bearings, was in itself 
just, and could not have been long delayed under any 
equitable Government.* To have been provoked by it into 
obetioato hostility would have been fatal to the stability of 
the Church. The Abjuration waa an unnecessary infliction. 
An obnoxious oath, wltich seemed, at least, to recognise the 
supremacy of the Anglican Church, and which originally 
was the device of a foreign Parliament, came more home to 
the business and bosom of the Presbyterian minister, than 
the general toleration of a litnrgical worship, or the possible 
abuses of the right of patronage. But even the Abjuration 
would have been a soiry cause of quarrel with the Stato, or 
of such internal discords as would have put their strongest 
weapon into the hands of those political enemies of the 
Establishment, who knew that if they could upset the 
Church of Scotland, they could, in all probability, bring in 
King James the Eighth. Through all intervening trouble, 
Carstares and his party kept their eye steadily fixed upon 
tlie 8tar of Brunswick. It was not a brilliant orb, and was 
encircled by no halo of romance ; but, above an atmosphere 
of corruption and chaotic change, it shone with a certain 
steady light of hberty and order. 

* This tcleratioD of Queen Anne's, "protecting and allowing" those of 
the E|)UCOpal perauuion to eelebnt« their nonhip with the use of the 
Engtiah litorgy in Soolland, has been giaaped at by modem Scxitcb 
EjiiBcopBlians m giving a quasi legal establishment to their communion 
and rect^itioo to its titular dignilaries. The intention of the Act, how- 
ever, ia pl^n. It was pastted for the avowed beneSt of the English 
Epiaoopalians in Scotland, whose jntaent Tepresentativea are those Epia- 
co|«l congregations, which do not own the anihority of the Scotch bishope. 
The Scotch Episcopalian* of 1712 weloomed the Act as a blow to the 
Established Church ; but as a body they disliked and held aloof from the 
introduction of the " litni^ and ceremoniea," which the Act was intended 
to protect, if not (o encourage. No fact in their history ia plainer than this. 
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The Elector, waitiog hopefally at Hanover for his kme- 
woman'e demiee, spoke of the PresbyteriaDB of Scotland as 
his "beet friends," and did not fail, on occasion, toencoorage 
their great leader by the espresaion of his approval and 
goodnill. The Commission of the Afisembly of 1713, at its 
meeting in Angnst, had issued a "seasonable warning" 
against Popery, and had exhorted the people to combine, with 
loyalty to the reigning sovereign, a firmneSB to the Protestant 
succession in the illostrioHS House of Hanover, and " a just 
aversion to the Pretender ;" * and in due course Carstares 
received the following letter from the Elector's secretary ; — • 

" Hanover, le 3 Octobre 1713. 

" MoMBiKUB, — Comme je oonpte trop snr noetie aadeoiifi amiti4, 
pour craindre que vons m'ayez tout a fait oubli^ je me donne 
I'honnenr de vona informer de rextreme aaiisfactioii aveo laqnello 
Mad. I'Electrice et Aug. TElectenr ont li& oet advertiBBement si 
ohrestien et si salataire dee comnuBsairee de raawmblie geneiale 
dn dei^ presbyterien d'Ecosse. 

" Comme lenrs Alteeaes Bont persnodSes, que toub aves puissa- 
ment Oontrilni6 a noe oeaTre si Balntaire, elles m'ont ordonne, Mon- 
sieur, de vons en remercier de leur part, et de Tans dize, que toob 
lee obligerez fort, si vons vonlez bien aSBurer lee personuee que 
TOUfl jugerez h propoe de la Teconnoissance qn'ont leur Altessee de 
cet que le dit advertiseement contient poor elles, et poor la 
snooesaion. A qnoi elles reponderont de lenr costS, ea foissant 
redresser les griefs de la midoii Ecoasoise ansaiBtot qnellee ea 
anront le pouvoir. 

" On ne doit pas croiie que, par raport a oes griefs, et meme par 
raport a diasolutiDn de I'tuiioii, les Eoossaia ponrroient obtenir 
d'avamtage du pretendant que de leurs Altesees, dsna la ano- 
ceeeion des quellea (outre le redreesement de lenrs griefs) ils 
trouveront la surety de leur religion, loix, blens, et liberty. II 
nouB importe fort que la nation soit bien persuade de cette verity. 
Mous Tous prions d'y vouloir tntvaillet ; et moy je demeure tou- 
jours, aveo respect, Mondenr, votre tres bumble servitenr, 

" F. BoBirnos." f 

During these years of ecclesiastical alarm and tarmoil, we 
have but scant records of the private life of Carstares. 

* Acta of Aasembly of 1714. Act is. f McCramick, p. 87. 
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He appears to have generally gone to EDgknd in the 
summer or aotnmn, and we hear of him Tisiting at anch 
times Bath and Scarborough. 

In the winter be lived, as bis office required, in Edin- 
burgh; although even then, as we have seen, the affairs 
of the Church occaeionall; demanded a prolonged sojonrn 
in Ijondon. He brought bis nephew William Dunlop to 
live with him, while studying for the Church;* and along 
with Dunlop another yonng man, Charles Macky, resided 
in the bonae, and pursued the study of the law under the 
Principal's direction. In the few letters extant there is not 
much of special interest. He writes, in May 1712, to Alex- 
ander Dunlop, congratulating him on the birth of a daughter. 
" Give little Will a kiss for me," he says, after many kind 
good wishes; "be is just such a name-son to me as your 
little Bettie is a name-daughter to my wife." Writing to 
Mrs. Donlop, in October of the same year, he eaye ; — 

"Mt duskst Bistxb, — Do not think I either forget yon or 
cease to love dearlj you and yours. I usme yon I do not. I 
thoaght we should hare seea yoa here ere now ; pray oome in 
before winter, for yon BhoU not be sooner here than yon ehall have 
a hearty welcome from my dear wife as well as me. THy dear lore 
to my nephews Alexander and William. I forget not the grand- 
children. My wife and I, baring been visited bj tlie coniinon dis- 
temper, are now, in the goodness of God, pretty well recovered. 

Dear sister, voors in entire affection. ,,-m r, » 

' ' , " W. Carstabm. 

There was soon a break in the young family circle of 
Dunlopa, at Glasgow, and he writes to his nephew and niece, 
in April 1713, condoling with tliem on the loss of more tlian 
one of tbeir children : — 

* Sarah Caretsres had three sons — tlie eldest wan Alexander Dunlop, 
who was made Profegsor of Greek at Glasgow; neit, Jolio, who died 
early; and William, who became a clerpymaD, and thereafter Pro- 
feMor of Divinity and Church Hislor)' at Edinburgh. His life, full of 
excellent promise, was cut short at the age of twenty-eight, in October 
1720. Macky wa^ in 1710, appointed Profcssfff of Civil Uistorj in the 
name University. 

2 A 
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" God thiolu fit in His infinite wisdom," he saiys, " to begin earl; 
with yon, in teaching ;oa resignstion to Hts pleasure and sabmia- 
sion to His holy will, and to bring 70a to sit loose to earthly ocun- 
forts. I pray yon seriouBly to consider the gronnd that yon hare 
to hope that the children, whom God hath thonght fit to take &om 
you, are in an inconceivably better state than possibly they conld 
hare bees in here ; while I donbt not bnt yon did both sincerely 
devote them to Glod in baptism, an ordinance to which they vera 
entitled through your being believing parents ; and that it was 
your earnest prayer that they might be within the bond of the 

covenant, all the promisee whereof are yea and amen in Christ 

My dear love to my sister. Tell her that nert week there is a 
coach goes from hence with Mr. Finlason and others. I would be 
glad she wonld come hither in it, for I long to see her, as doth my 
wi& too, who afl^tionately remembers yon all." 

In a letter to Principal Stirling, of date April 22, 1713, 
we have the last regretful mention of hia old iriend and 
early comrade in the battle of civil and religious liberty — 
Sir James Steaart, whom he had helped long ago to write the 
' Accompt of the Grievances of Scotland,' and for whom, 
amid all divergences of opinion and policy, he had always 
maintained a constant friendship. " The honest old advo^ 
cate," he says, " seems to be a-dying, and longs to be at 
home. He will make a great gap, and we shall miss him 
greatly," • 

Sir James died on the Ist of May : " a very inexpressible 
loss," says Wodrow.t who records bis unwearied services to 
the Church, " In the affair of the Toleration and Patron- 
ages, and I must say generally since the Revolution, moet 
of the public papers of this Church are his draught. .... 
He was a great Christian, an able statesman, one of the 
greatest lawyers ever Scotland bred, of universal learning, 
of vast reading, great and long experience in public business. 
He was a kind and fast friend, particularly obliging, and 
very compassionate and charitable ; and in his last sickness, 
and at his death, one of the brightest instances of pure and 

• Glasgow MSS., 'Lett. Scot.' f ' Analecte,' vol. ii. p. 202. 
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nndefiled religiou under affluence of riches, a fixed reputa- 
tion, aod a hurry of business that I have ever been witness 
to." The General Assembly was in session at the time of 
his funeral, and " all the clergy were asked, and so great was 
the crowd* that the m^strates were at the grave, in the 
Grey&iars Churchyard, before the corpse was taken ont of 
the house at the foot of the Advocates* Close." • 

In April 1713, the Peace of Utrecht, which closed the 
war of the Spanish Succession, was effected.f The peace, 
though welcome to the mass of the English people, was 
unpopular with the Liberal party, who believed that Marl- 
borough's victories should have won terms . more favourable 
to the policy of Britain. Like most of the measures of the 
Tory Ministry, it found little favour with the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. 

In the Assembly of 1713, the Commissioner had used 
every argument to procure the insertion, in the address to 
the Queen, of a clause approving of the peace ; and had 
only desisted after he had received a declaration signed by 
Carstares and three other leading clergj'men, to the effect 
that they were convinced that any such clause would create 
much animosity in its discussion, and on a division would 
be rejected.} The Government, however, were determined 
to secure the form, at least, of public approval of their 
policy, in Scotland, and orders were sent down that a day 
of thanksgiving for the peace should be observed . by the 
Church. The order was generally disregarded-J 

Carstares, as usual, advised a wise and conciliatory course. 
Although his colleague refused to take his proper share in 
the observance of the day set apart for the thanksgiving, 
Carstares, on the previous Sunday, holding the Royal procla- 
mation in his band, but not reading it, intimated the day 

• 'Coltnew CollectioM," p. 368. 

t And gave to Itritain Gibraltar, I?ut-a Scotia, New found land, and 
Hudwn'e Bay. 

X 'Analecta,' vol. ii. p. 195. 
f CorrMpoDdcnce, vol. i. p. 477. 

2 A 2 
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appointed, and made a speech upon the peace. He con- 
feased that the country might have had much better terms, 
but there were at the same time "some good things" In the 
treaty that were matter of thanksgiving. He announced 
that he would accordingly preach upon the Tuesday, which 
happened to be the ordinary day of week-day's serrice — 
which he did,* 

This "mangled" way of observing the tbankf^giving was 
reported at London, and caused much surprise to his political 
Iriends there ;t hut no official notice seems to have been 
taken of it. 

Two months after this incident he went to Scarborough. 
On bis return be was for some days seriously ill at New- 
castle; but by the time he returned to Edinburgh — in 
October — he had regained his health; "and I have at 
present," he writes to Stirling, " a better temper of body 
than I have had of a lotig time." ' Stirling was then in 
London, and he adds, "It were too great presumption in me 
to give my most humble duty to my Lord Treasurer ; but 
I never forget the obligations I am under to him for the 
many favours he hath honoured me with." 

The last, but one, of his letters in the Glasgow collection 
is written to Stirling on the 28th of January 1714, and is 
fuU of characteristic touches : — 

" I have yours just now, and shall do all in the aflair of Hr. 

M'Eie -I can Ab for the other affair of the pnebytery of 

Paisley .... I have reason to be persuaded that such pidtlio 



• Correspondence, vol. i. p. 478. The "good thingg" CareUres referred 
to were, no doubt, the full recognition by France of the Hanoveriui 
eucceggioD, and ber disowning of the heir of the Houee of Stuart, He 
prubahly refrained from reading the proclamation for reasons akin to tbose 
indicated by Wodrow as operative in his own case. " 1 would be 
difliculted to read the Eiag of France 'the taoO, Christian king' to my 
people, when, it may be, in my prayer before they have been joining with 
me in praying agtdnst him, as the m»D pillar of Antichrist and a bloody 
I)eraecut«r of our brethren. What follows is yet more choking, — ' the con- 
dusion of a just and honourable peace.' " Ibid, vol. i. p. 464. 

t ' AnalcitB,' vol. *. p, 221. 
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fosta, at this janctnie, will be looked upon as an aUnning the 
ootmtiy, and filling the people with jealoosiee of the GoTemment, aa 
if FapiBta wen conntenonced, and the bringing home the Pretender 
designed. And, besides, these fasts, joined with the noise that 
there is of arming the oonntry, will certainly be jealonsed b; the 
OoTemment. And therefore, while a&irs Beem to be coming to a 
oTisiB and a Parliament is at hand, I think it is fit for os to be 
quiet, and to give no ombn^ to those in power, where plain duty 
is not conoemed, as I jadge it is not In the present case ; though 
we have many causes (^ sorrow and lamentation before God." 

Towards the crisis which Carstares apprehended, various 
dangerous elements seemed to be working, both in Church 
and State, Id the Charch, the JuraDts and Nonjurauts were 
still standing suspiciously on the verge of hostilities. Out- 
side the Church, it was alleged that Popery was rapidly 
increasing ; and it was certaiu that the Episcopalians were 
growing bolder, and, especially in their strongholds in the 
North-Eaet, more aggressive. In the House of Commons a 
Bill was introduced to resume all grants out of the Bishops' 
Benta, and to devote these to the support of the Episcopal 
clei^. The extension of the English malt-taz to Scotland 
was exciting a furious disoontent, and enmity against the 
British Legislature. In the House of Lords the dissolution 
of the Union was gravely debated, and only negatived 
by the bare majority of three. Every courier from the 
Continent brought tidings of the Pretender's designs and 
preparations for coming over to claim the throne, which, 
it was shrewdly surmised, his sister desired to bequeath to 
him ; the Jacobites were furbishing their arms to be ready 
against his coming, and the sturdy Protestants of the South 
and West were thinking it lime that they should do the 
same. But ere these various elements of civil discord were 
ready for explosion, their force was quenched. The Queen 
bad been for months in failing health, but the end came 
before it was expected. She died on the 1st of August 1714. 
On the 5th the Elector of Hanover was proclaimed at Edin- 
burgh, amidst profuse demonstrations of popular loyalty and 
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rejoioing. The Jacobites were dkcoiicerted and dismayed. 
The Fresbyteriaa frieDda of tlie FroteBtant succession ex- 
ulted. Tbey seemed, to themselves, to emerge from an 
atmosphere of suspicion and insecurity — to have now less 
caase to dread their opponents and less excuse for disaen- 
sious within their own communion. Theie were health and 
hope in the new rSgime, 

" Adflpice venturo lajlantur «t omnia Bsclo," 

The Commission of the Geueral Assembly lost no time in 
meeting, and despatching a deputation to London to offer 
the Church's homage and congratulations to King George. 
Carstares was, of course, the chief deputy : and along with 
him were Mitchell, one of the raiDLsters of Edinburgh and 
Moderator of the last General Assembly; Hart, who Lad 
been the colleague of Carstares, in the Grey&iars Church ; 
Lining, the minister of Lesmahago ; and Bamsay, the minis- 
ter of Kelso. Hart has left "a journal, by way of diary," • 
of this visit to the great metropolis, which affords scmie 
amusing glimpses of the tmyellers' adventures — their appre- 
hensions of the way, their difficulties as to finding proper 
opportunities for orthodox public worship, their experience 
of Tx>ndon and the Court. 

Hart, Lining, aud Kamsay arranged to meet Carstares 
and Mitchell at Newcastle, on the 5th of October, In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, Hart left Edmburgb on the 30th 
of September, at eleven in the forenoon, accompanied, on 
horseback, by nearly forty ministers and other gentlemen 
as far as Dalkeith. At the " Burrough Loch," he took leave 
of his " dear wife and distressed children ;" at Dalkeith 
he bade adieu to his convoy of friends " all in tears " (after 
dinner), " being at that time under strong apprehensions that 
W9 might never all meet together again."! The journey, 
however, was most prosperous. At Morpeth, where the tra- 

• ' Joiiroal of Mr. James Hart." rritiled at Edinburgh, 1833. Edited 
by Prinnipal Lee. 
t Hart's JournnI, p. 2. 
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vellerB dined, between eleven and one o'clock, Mr. Car- 
stares arrived " in a coach," and stopped at the posthouse, 
where they called on him. They then rode, and he drove, 
to Newcastle, in the afternoon, and "we all waited upon 
him," says Hart, with a tone of iinmistakablo deference, 
that night. They proceeded by way of Durham, Darlington, 
and Thirsk, to York, where the journalist was much con- 
firmed in his Presbyterianism by witnessing the service 
- in the Minster : — " There )b so mnch of man and so little 
of God in it, and so mneh carnality and so little spiritu- 
ality." Carstareo, and Hart's party, consisting of Messrs. 
Lining and Ramsay, and " Mr, Lining's man Adama," 
seem to have separated after this, and we hear no more 
of the fwmer nntil the depnties are all assembled in 
London. They were presented at Coart soon aft«r their 
arrival, and Carstares, as their spokesman, made three 
speeches, to the King, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
respectively. 

These speeches were speorlily printed and sent down to 
Scotland. Those who thought the first duty of the deputies 
was to " testify " to the new monarch gainst the Toleration, 
the Patronage Act, and the Abjuration, were not satisfied 
with them. " Some allege," writes Wodrow, on November 
18th, " there is too much of compliment and the courtier, 
and too little of the minister in that to the King," * 

The deputies remained for several weeks after this in 
London, and spent much of their time in trying — with 
but little success — to interest the Government, which had 
succeeded to Oxford's discredited Administration, in the 
"grievances" of the Scottish Charch. Nothing, however, 
could be done (as Parliament was not sitting), and but little 
even could be promised, to correct the alleged evil effects of 
recent legislation; bnt the representatives of the Church 
were gratified by the sympathetic language of those whom 
they addressed, and by the personal favoars bestowed upon 

• CorrMinudcnce, vol. i, p. 622. 
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themBelvea, of which a present from the King of 1001 to 
each of them, was not the least acceptable.* On the 2l6t of 
December they were again introduced at Coait by the Duke 
of MontroBP, in order to pay their farewell respects. " We 
had onr audience in public," is Hart's report, "the King 
coming out to the Bedchamber of State, where there were 
a great deal of noblemen and gentlemen prt^sent Mr. Car- 
etares wade a short speech in Engliab, in which he expressed 
the grateful sense we had of his royal goodness, and that 
we would endeavour, more than by words, to express our 
loyalty and faithfulness to His Majesty's person and Govern- 
ment ; and that we wonld, in our stations, endeavour to pro- 
mote what would be for the honour wid quiet of his Govern- 
ment. After which we made a low how and retired. The 
King bowed to us with a pleasant, smiling countenance." 

They afterwards had an audience of the Prince and of 
the Princess of Wales, to each of whom Carstares made a 
farewell speech. The Princess replied " pleasantly," when 
he had addressed her ; " I desire your good prayeru for me 
and the royal family, and I shall be glad of every oppor- 
tunity to show my sincere concern for the good and welfare 
of the Church of Scotland." As they left the royal presence, 
they were followed by the Duke of Montrose, who was com- 
missioued by the Kiug to tell Carstares and Mitchell that he 
continned to them both the office of Boyal Chaplain, which 
they had held at the death of Queen Anne.t 

The day before Christmas all the deputies, except Car- 
stares, left London. Lining, wbo bad sided with the Non- 
jurants, and who evidently regarded the courtly and politic 
Principal with some slight jealousy and suspicion, writes to 
Wodrow : " We have all provided horses but Mr. Carstares, 
who hath his own business to wait upon, and says h© will 
follow ns shortly. I fear our old friends prove our old bardeo 
still, and that we are not all steel to the bach. 1 have dis- 
covered something of private counteracting of our public 

• Hart, p. 62. 

t Ibid. Frafaco xi. McCurmick, p. 1^8. 
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concerts, even when we seemed to be iinanimoQs — and that 
amongst five."* 

Carstares writes £rom London, on I3th January 1715, to 
his nephew William Dnnlop : " I am like to have you for a 
colleague in the college ; for this day the D. of Montrose 
did give orders for drawing your gift : and I pray (Jod may 
make you serviceable in that station t which seems to be 
suited to your genius,— and I am glad that I have had an 
opportunity of showing any kindness to your Other's son. 
Tell Mr. Scott that I have been far from forgetting him ; 
and I hope he is convinced of it, ere now, by a letter to him 
under the D. of Montrose's own hand."t Then follows a 
number of messages to friends, whose interests had been 
committed to him, and for whom he had been expending 
much time and trouble at Whitehall and Kensington. " My 
affectionate service to Professor Hamilton. Tell him that 
Mr. Mitchell — to whom, by the bye, you are under very sin- 
gular obligations — will tell him anything that I have to say. 
My dear love to my sisters, and to our honest cousin Mr. 
Wm. Mure, who must not take pet at my silence, for I will 
be friends with him, whether he will or not I heartily saints 
all my colleagues. I know you will not forget any of my 
commissions meutionod above. I shall be glad to find the 
stair and my doeet such as yon give me hope of.§ Heartily 
adieu." This is the last of his letters in the Graham 
Danlop collection. 

The Nestor of the Charch, who had been chosen to preside 
ID her chief court at itafirst meeting after the Union of the 
Legislature, was again raised to the same honour in the first 
Assembly which met after the accession of the House of 
Hanover. His friend Mitchell, ou resigning the chair to 
him, adopted the unusual couise of formally addressing him 

• Hart. Prefece »i. 
t As ProfeaBor At Edinburgh, 

X Cte M«r'a diBroiiual Moutroae became Secretary o( StaU;, 
i The Town Cuiyicil had nndcrtalun to repair hie houee tbU winter. 
Council ItecoriLi, vol. Jtli. p. 564. 
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in a short speech, in which he asaared Carstares that in 
choosiog him, hy an almoet unanimous rote, to be ModeTator, 
after xa event in the national history bo momentous as a 
change of dynasty, the Church had expreesed in the strong- 
est way her confidence in his ability to serve her. After 
the Commissioner had delivered the King's letter and made 
the customary address to the Assembly, Carstares epoke at 
considerable length. He adverted to the happy aacceseion 
of the Protestant hous^ and the " surprising Providence " 
which had brought it peaceably to pass. With an implicit 
rebuke to those zealots who seemed to expect that King 
George should assume the " dispensing power " for the sake 
of repealing the Toleration and the Abjuration oath, he 
' declared, " There are indeed some grievances that we groan 
under, to which our Sovereign alone cannot give a redress, 
which yet we hope in good time we may, through his Ma- 
jesty's kind interposition, be eased of." His own increasing 
years, he feared, might hinder his proper discharge of the 
duties they had entrusted to him, bat he would try to do his 
part with all candour and fairness ; and he took their choice 
of him as a proof of moderation, and of their disregard of the 
reproaches which his maligners bad cast on him, and of their 
confidence in his honest desire to promote the true interests 
of the Church.* 

His control is visible in the action of the Church at this 
rather critical time. The irritating legislation of the last 
eight years bad disgusted the Scotch people with the Union ; 
and the Church, injured by the Toleration, and insulted by 
the Oath of Abjuration, had been disposed to loc^ with 
moody indifference, if not approval, on the manifestations 
of popular dislike of the treaty of 1707. 

But when the flames of Jacobite rebellion were beginning 
to kindle in the North, and the Whigs and Presbyterians 
to find that Tories and Episcopalians were much keener for 
repeal than themselves, the Church could not safely remain 

• MS. Itecorie, Glasgow. Correspoiwlwiee, vol. ii, p. 29. 
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passive. The Aeaembly, under Carstarea's guidance, gave 
forth DO uncertain sound. Calmly repressing all irregular 
or unneceraary agitation about its own special causes of com- 
plaint, it recalled the whole country to a just sense of the 
danger attending any policy which diould seek to repeal the 
Union, by an exhibition of its righteous zeal for the Pro- 
testant dynasty, which owed its accession to that Union. 

Two ministers in Aberdeenshire had refused to keep the 
day appointed for thanksgiving for the accession of King 
George, and had never prayed for him since he assumed the 
crown. Their case was brought before the Assembly. Car- 
stares had always advocated a policy of forbearance and 
comprehension, where vital interests were not at stake ; 
but in this instance he felt that the Church's sense of the 
evil of disaffection to the reigning house could not be too 
firmly marked. The decision of the Assembly was that the 
two ministers should be deposed ; and after the Moderator 
had addressed them very pathetically, and had pointed out 
the magnitude of their offence against Church and State, he 
pronounced the solemn sentence which cut them off from 
the ministry.* 

The proceedings of the Assembly were otherwise uneventr 
ful, and terminated on the 17th of May. It was the custom 
then, as it is now, to sing a psalm before the closing bene- 
diction is pronounced by the Moderator. The psalm which 
Carstares chose was the 124th, that song of exultant &ith, 
which had fUways in Scotland been associated with the 
triumph of the "Good Cause." t As he looked back upon 

• Correspondence, vol, ii. p. 83. 

f Actflof AMPmbly, 1714. 

When, in 1682, John Durie, the banulied minister, returned from bis 
exile, and caino up from Leith to Edinburgh, 200 men met him at the 
Galtow Green, and, their number ever increasing, followed him within tbe 
Netlicr Bow. "There they be^an to sii^ the 124th Fealm, ' Now Isreel 
niaj say,' Sec., and sang in four parti, known to meet of the people. They 
carae up the street till they came to the Great Kirk, singing thus all tho 

way The Duke [Lennox] was antonished, and more affrayed at 

that sight than at anything he had ever seen before in Scotland, and rave 
his beard for anger."— Caldorn-ood'a Ili^t. iii. W6 (Wrfrow Soc. edition.). 
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hia father's and bifi kindred's aufferinga, and his own years 
of exile and imprisonment — on the hazards of the Revo- 
lution, and the struggle with the wounded hydra of political 
prelacy — on the Union, and the suhsequent encroachments 
on rights and claims that the Church had long held in< 
disputable — on the perilous discontents, and .disaffections 
which had ensued, and which he had often found .it dif- 
ficult to hold in check — on the covert intrigues and undis- 
guised hostilities which, but a few months ago, had been 
encouraged in high places, and seemed not unlikely to pre- 
vail against the cause of liberty and justice ; and as he now 
saw the principles for which, since his boyhood, he bad 
wrought and suffered, at last firmly established,- the abpolutist 
and persecuting house of Stuart finally renounced, and the 
security of the national Church confirmed under a new and 
distinctively Protestant dynasty — he well might invite his 
friends and brethren to join in praising God in the ancient 
strain, never more appropriate, — 

" Even AB A bird 

Ont of the fowler's snare 
Escapes away, so is our soul iiet free ; 

Broke are their nets, and thus escaped we. 
llierefore onr help 

la in the Lord's great name, 
Who beaven and earth 

By bis great power did fnune." 

Carstares's last ofiScial act, of which we have a record, was 
the writing of a letter to the Scottish Consistory at Rotter- 
dam, intimating that the Assembly had loosed from his 
charge in Scotland the minister who had been chosen by the 
Church in that city. 

"I persuade myself," he adds, after the official statemeat, 
" that none of you will donbt my having always been heartily con- 
cerned for yowt intoreet, for I look upon myself as onder special 
obligations to be so, and to have more than common interest in yon. 
However what is aboTe, is, at the appointment of the General 
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Assembly, signified to yon by bim, who is to yon all, youn in tnie 
affection to love and aeire, 

" William Gabstabu, Uodeistor," * 

During the Rummer of 1715 CarBtares was still active, and 
engaged in all his usual work. But in the month of August 
he waa seized with an apoplectic fit. It gave a violent 
shock to his constitution, and though it yielded to medical 
treatment, left him with faculties somewhat impaired, and 
oppressed by a lethargy which he could not shake off,t He 
recovered, however, so far as to be able to write ; and one of 
his latest occupations was the preparation of an account of 
his arrest, imprisonmetit, trial, and torture, in 1684 and 1685, 
which Wodrow had asked him to contribute to the history 
of the '* Sufferings." % 

In December his malady returned, and it was evident that 
the end drew near. He await*;d it in "great peace and 
serenity." A little while before his death those who watehed 
beside him heard him say, " I have peace with God thiongh 
our Lord Jesus Christ" 

He died on Wednesday, the 28th December 1715, in the 
67th year of his age. § 

On Monday the 2nd of January he was carried to a gmTe 
b^^ide his father's, in that historic churchyard of the Grey- 
friars, which, since the Befonnation, had received the ashes 
of many of the most illustrions of his countrymen. There lay 
Geoi^e Buchanan, the sagest and most learned of Scots. 
There, too, rested from his labours Alexander Henderson, 
the great leader of the Scottish Church in her conflict with 
the absolutism of Charles L Thither, to be interred hard 

• Steven., p. 149. t HcConnick, p. 88. 

X Coireipondence, vol. ii. p. 44. History, vol. iv. p. 96. 

§ ' Analoota,' vol. ii. p. 311, McConnich, p. 88. " On WodnwdAy last 
Hr. William CantBreB, principal of onr college and one of the ministers of 
tbe New Church, departed ILie life, and is very much lamented, being a 
nan of great worth, piety, and learning, and very cbaritable to the poor."— 
Scolt CountHl of December 30, 1T15. 
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by the graves of martyrs whose blood he had shed, his 
friends had carried the body of Sir George Mackenzie.* 
To the same sacred enclosure a vast throng had followed the 
bier of his great rival Sir James Steoart. 
' The place where Jolm Garstares had been buried, and 
which was now (-hosen fur the burial of his illustrious son, 
was next to that of the other great Chiirchman,t whose tomb 
still bore marks of the bullets with which the soldiers of 
Charles U. had tried to efTace the name of Henderson, and 
the legend " Ubeitatis et discjplinffi eccleaiasticse propngnator 
fuit aoenimus." " When his body was laid in the dust, two 
men were observed to turn aside from the rest of the com- 
pany, and bursting into tears bewail their mutual loss. 
Upon inquiry it was found *hat they were two Nonjurant 
clergymen (Episcopal), whose families for a considerable 
time had been supported by his benefactions." % 

* "When I stand in that historic cemetery, before the tombs of the 
itncieDt Covenanters, my heart glows with respect for honourable though 
mistaken adverBaries. When I seek for the grave of Caistaree, or gaze on 
the bnnb of Robertson, I delight in the thought that splrita so noble and 
so geDerooB as theirs were fellow-workers and forerunners in the mission 
which I, and thiwe with whom I labour, delight to honour. But when I 
turn to the monument of the Bloodf Uackenzie, it is with the bitter 
thought that I see thaa the memorial of a valued friend who has betrayed 
and disgraced a noble canse, and given occasion, it may be, to the enemies 
of freedom, charity, and truth, to blaspheme those holy names." — Dean 
Stanley, ' Church of Scotland,' p. 133. 

t Mrs. Carstaies died in 1724, and was buried beside her husband, 
" betwixt Henderson's tomb and the wall." In 1726, Sarah Caratares (Mrs. 
Dunlop) petitions the ToWn Council for perminsion to erect a monument 
"close by the wall, behind Mr. Henderson's tomb," where she states her 
father, John Carslares, had been buried, and, beside him, her brother and 
her son, William I>unlop, " late Regius Professor of Divinity and Church 
History."—' Oreyfrlars Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions :' Introduc- 

t MoCormick, p. 91. McCormiek says the Latin inscription on Car- 
Rtares's monument was already beginning to fade in 1793. It has now 
entirely faded. The monument itself still Temains, though the friable 
stone has suffered much damage from the weather. It stands against the 
wall, and right opposite the tomb of Henderson. Tbe likeness prefiitd to 
this volume Is from the small original paititing, in the possession of Mr. 
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Tlioa " haviiig served his generation," he passed away. 
His name is not one that shonld be forgotten by his country- 
men. The gratitude for liberties vindicated and rights 
secured, which fhonld neTer die out of the memory of a &ee 
people, ia due to all those who, " &UeQ on evil tongues ami 
evil days, with darkness and with dangers compassed round," 
have been faithful to the caose of civil and religious liberty. 

Among thoBe who wete the heroes and martyrs of that 
cause, in times when to be a " leading Liberal" in Scotland 
had a meaning somewhat more dignified and earnest than 
DOW attaches to the term, — who laid the broad foundations of 
all that is soundest in our national welfare, by helping to 
overthrow a worthless dynasty and an unrighteous Church, 
no one is entitled to higher honour than he whose career I 
have tried to sketch. Ardent yet cautious, diplomatic yet 
incorruptible, he watched and waited and soSered, during 
the night of oppression and misrule. After helping to pre- 
pare the way of the deliverer, and doing his devoir with 
perfect courage and address in the contest which overthrew 
the corrupt system, civil and ecclesiastical, under which his 
native land groaned, he, when the brunt of the batUe was 
over, was as forbearing and conciliatory as he had been 
resolute and brave, — a practical exponent of the gospel of 
charity and peace. 

A courtier, he never used the royal favour for his private 
ends. A Churchman, he never sought to separate the 
interests of his order from the interests of the nation. A 
statesman of rare sagacity and knowledge of statecraft, yet 
forbidden to enter in person the arena of public politics, he 
stood by without jealousy, ill-will, or intrigue, content if, 
through his private influence, he could impart to the policy 
of others s character that should be just, tolerant, and Uberal. 
His principles and his action were free from all harshness 



Oraham DuDlop (artist unknown). There is a lat^r portrait ia the Benata 
hftU of the UniverBity of Edinburgh, by AiknuiD (1682-1731), which nua 
engraved by Cooper. The engraving ia very scarce. 
For two Elegies on Carstares, see Appendix iv. 
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and Yiolence of extremes. A Presbyterian, bred in an age 
of prelatic persecution and sacerdotal arrogance, he was 
indnlgeut to difierencee of religious opinion, goTemment, and 
ritaal. A Liberal, in days when political partiea gave no 
quarter in their embittered ertrife, his Liberalism was calm 
with the wisdom of experience, pure from all passion of the 
mob, large in its scope, constractiTO apd conservative even in 
the midst of reform and revolution. 

That the " BevolutioD Settlement," in Church and State, 
was firmly established in Scotland ; that the Union w&a 
peaceably effected ; that the Church, instead of splitting into 
a number of hostile and fanatical sects, gradually .accom- 
modated itself to that relation with the State which at once 
guaranteed its constitutional frOedom, and equipped it most 
efficiently for its sacred work, — was mainly owing to Carstares. 
Men who wield the sword and die in battle, and men who, 
with flaming zeal and quenchless energy, lead stormy factions 
in days of popular excitement, stamp their names in deeper 
impress upon the common memory than those who do the 
more quiet, thoughtful, and laborious work of controlling 
the impatient and inexperienced, and guiding the general 
intelligence and action. But when the havoc of the more 
basty and passionate work has swept past, the result of the 
more qniet and orderly abides, although the names of the 
workers may be forgotten. For one Scotsman who has 
heard the name of Carstares, thousands are fitmiliar with 
that of Dundee, though the actual life's work of the one is 
woven into the very framework of our national being and 
political constitution, and that of the other has been long 
mnce cast into the limbo of unremembered ranities. The 
verdict of History ought to redress the injustices of popular 
opinion and ignorant caprice, and raise the statues of the 
real heroes to their pedestalsi To it the memory of Carstares 
appeals; and I believe it will accord him, as he deserves, s 
place amorTg the best and highest in the long and splendid 
roll of those Scotchman, who have deserved well of the 
republic. 
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No. I. 



Cakstabbs's depoeition, as pubUshod hj the Priyj Council, was as 
foUowB : — 

" Edinburgh Caatle, Sept. 8, 168*. 
" Ut. William CaTatarefl, being examined npou oatb conform to the 
condeBcenHion given in by him, and on the terms therein men- 
tioned, deposes that, about November- or December 1682, James 
Stenart, brother to the Laird of Coltness, wrote a letter to bim 
from Holland, importing that if any considerable emn of money 
conld be procured from England, something of importance might 
be done in Scotland. The which letter he had an inolinatiou to 
inform Sbepberd in Abchnrch Lane, merchant in Loudon, of; bat 
before be could do it, he wrote to Mr. Stenart above named, to know 
from him if he might do it; and "ULr. Btenart having consented, he 
oommanicated the said lotter to Ur, Shepherd, who told the 
Deponent that he would coromnnicate the contents of it to some 
persons in England, but did at that time name nobody, as the 
Deponent thinks. Some time thereafter, Mr. Shepherd told the 
Deponent that he had oommnnicated the contents of the letter 
above named to Colonel Sidney, and that Colonel Danvers was 
present, and told the Deponent that Colonel Sidney was averse 
from employing the Earl of Argyle, or meddling with him, 
judging him a man too much affected to the fioyal Family and 
inclined to the present Church government; yet Mr. Shepherd, 
being put upon it by the Deponent, still urged that one might be 
sent to the Earl of Argyle, bnt as Mr. Shepherd told him, he was 
siiq>octed upon the account of his nrging so much, yet afterwards 
be pressed, withont the Deponent's knowledge, that the Deponent 
being to go to Holland however, might have some o(»nmission to 
the Earl of Argyle ; which he having informed the Deponent 
of, the Deponent UAi him that he himself would not be concerned, 

2 I) 
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but if ihey woold eend uiother, he would introduce bim ; but 
nothii^ of this wu done, upon wbich the Deponent went otv, 
vitbont any oommiBsion from uifbodj, to Holland, nevor meeting 
with Jamea Stenart above named. He was intiodnced to the Earl 
of Argyle, with whom he had never before oonversed, and did 
there disonaa what bad pused betwixt Mr. Shepherd and him, and 
particnlarl; about remitting of money to ttie said Earl &om 
England ; of which the eaid Ur. Stenart bad written to tba 
Deponent, namely of £30,000 sterling, and of the raising of 1000 
horse and dragoons, and the securing the GasUe of Edinbnrgb, 
as a matter of the greatest importance. The method of doing this 
was proposed by the Deponent to be one honr, or thereby, after the 
relieving of the goards ; bnt the Earl did not relish this propoeitioo, 
as dangerons ; and that the Castle wonld fell of conseqnence, after 
the work abroad was done. James Stenart was of the Deponent's 
<^inion for seizing the Castle, becanse it would secure Edinbn^b, 
the magazines, and arms. As to the 1000 horse and dragoons, my 
Lord Argyle was of opinion that witbont tbem nothing was to be 
done, and that if that number were raised in England to the said 
Earl, be would come into Scotland with them, and that there being 
ao few horse and dragoons to meet them, he judged he might get the 
country without trouble, having such a Btanding body for their &ieDds 
to rendezvous to ; and the said Earl said he could show the Deponent 
the convenient places for landing if he understood, and as the 
Deponent remembers, where the ships could attend. The Deponent 
remembers not the names of the placea The Deponent spobe to 
the Lord Stair ; bnt cannot be positive that he named the a&ir to 
him, but found bim shy ; but the Earl of Argyle tcM him ha 
thought Stair might be gained to them, and that the Earl of 
Loudonn being a man of good reason and disobliged, would 
bave great influence npon the country; and recommended the 
Deponent to H^or Holms, with whom the Deponent had some 
acquaintance before, and bad brought over a letter firom him to the 
Earl of Argyle, but the Deponent had not then communicated 
anything to the said Holms. Jamea Stenart laid down a way of 
correspondence by oypbera and fEdse names, and sent them over to 
Holms and the Deponent for their use (which names and cyphers 
are now in the hands of Her Miyesty's officers as the Deponent 
supposes), and did desire the Deponent earnestly to propose the 
£30,000 sterling above named, to the party in Engbuid, and did 
not propose any tees ; for as the Earl told the Deponent, he had 
. particularly calcnlated the expense for anns, ammunition, &o. 
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Bat Junes Stenart nid, that if some less could be had, the Earl 
would content himself, if better might not be ; bat the Eail always 
said, that ihete was nothing to be done withoot the body of horse 
and dragoons above mentioned. Daring the time of the Deponent 
hia abode ia. Holland, thoagh he had sereral letters frtan Shepherd, 
yet there was no satisfactory acconnt, till some time after the 
Deponent parted from the Earl of Argyle and was making for 
a ship at Betterdam to transport himself to England. James 
Steaart wrote to him tbat there was hopes of the money. The next 
day after the Deponent came to England he met with Sir John 
Cochran, who, with Commisaar Monro and Jerriawood, was at 
London before he came over ; and deposes, that be knows not the 
accoant of their coming, more than for the perfecting the trans- 
action about Carolina : and baring acquainted Sir John Cochran 
with the Earl's demands of the £30,000 sterling and the 1000 
horse and dragoons, Sir John carried him to the Lord Bnesell, to 
whom the Deponent proposed the a&ir, bat being an absolute 
stranger to the Deponent, had no return from him at that time ; 
but afterwards haring met him accidentally at Mr. Shepherd's 
house, n'here he, the Lord Russell, had come to speak to Sbepberd 
about the raonoy above named, as Mr. Shepherd told the Deponent. 
The Deponent (when they were done speaking) desired to speak to 
the Lord Bassell, which the Lord SoHsell did, and having reiterated 
the former proposition for the £30,000 sterling qud the 1000 
horse and dragoons, he, the Lord Bussell, told the Deponent they 
could not get so mnoh raised at the time, but if they had £10,000 
to begin, that would draw poople in. And when they were once 
in, they would soon be brought to more ; biit aa for the 1000 
horse and dragoons, he would say nothing at the present, for that 
behoved to be concerted upon the Borders. The Deponent made 
the same proposal to Mr. Ferguson, who was much concerned in 
the ttSeii, and zealous for the promoting of it. This Mr. 
Ferguson had in October or Novembet before, as the Deponent 
remembers in a conversation with the Deponent in Cheapside, or 
the street somewhere thereabout — said, that for the saving of 
innocent blood, it would be necessary to cut off a few, insinuating 
the King and Duke, bnt cannot i>e positive whether he named them 
or not, to which the Deponent said. That's work for our wild 
people in Scotland : my conscience does not serve me for such 
things. After which the Deponent had never any particular 
disconrse with Ferguson, as to that matter ; bat as to the other 
affiiir, Ferguson told the Deponent that be was doing what he 
2 B 2 
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conld to got it offoctoBto. As particalarly that he spoke to one 
Major Wildmui, wbo is not of the Deponent his acquaintance. 
Fergoson blamed tlvisja Sidney, as driviag designs of his own. 
The Deponent mot twice or thrice with the Lord Uelvil, Sir 
John CJoohran, Jerriswood, Commissar Monro, the two Cessnocks, 
Mongomer; of Langshaw, and one, Mr. Veitch, where ttiey dis- 
coursed of money to he sent to Argyle, in order to carrying on 
the afhir, and thongb he cannot be positifo the a&itir was named, 
yet it was imderatood by himself, and as he conceives by all 
present, to be for rising in arms, for rectifying the Govenunont. 
Commissar Monro, Lord Mslvil, and the two Cessnocks, were 
against meddling with tho English, because tbey jndged theto 
men that would talk, and would not do, bnt were more inclined to 
do something by themselTes, if it could bo done. The Lord 
Melril thonght everything hazardous, and therefore the Deponent 
cannot say he was poeitive in anything, but was most inclined to 
have the Duke of Monmouth to head them in Scotland, of which no 
particular method was laid down. Jerriswood, the Deponent, and 
Mr. Yeitch, were for taking money at one of these meetings. It 
was rcBoIvod, that Mr. Martin, late Clerk to the Jnstice Court, 
should be sent to Scotland, to desire their friends to hinder the 
country &om rising or taking rash resolntions upon the aocotint of 
the Council, till they should see how matters went in England. 
The said Martin did go at the charges of the gentlemen of the 
meeting, and was directed to the Laird of Polwort and Torwoodlio, 
who sent bock word that it would not be found so easy a matter to 
got the gentry <d Scotland to concur. Bnt afterwards in a letter 
to CommiBSar Monro, Fulwart wrote that the country was readier 
to concur than they had imagined, or something to that pnrpoae 
The Deponent, as above said, having brought over a key &om 
Holland to serve himself and Mi^or Holme, he remembers not that 
ever he had an exact copy of it, but that sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, keeped it, and so it ohanced to be in his custody 
when a letter from the Earl of Argyle oame to Major Holms, 
intimating that he would join with the Dnke of Monmouth, and 
follow hia meaBurae, or obey his directions. This Mr. Veitch 
thought fit to commimicate to the Duke of Monmouth, and for tho 
nudeistanding of it was brought to the Deponent, and he gave the 
key to Mr. Veitch, who as the Deponent was informed, was to give 
it and the letter to Mr. Fet^son, luid he to show it to the Duke 
of Monroonth ; but what was done in it, the Deponent knows not. 
Tho Deponent heard the design of killing the Eing uid Dnke, 
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from Ur. Shepherd, who told the Deponent some were full npon it 
The Deponent heard that Aitron Smith was sent bj those in 
England to oall Sir John Gochroii, on the aoconnt of Garolma, but 
that he does not know Aaron Smith, nor an; more of that matter, 
not being canoemed in it. Shepherd named young Hampden 
freqnentlf as coDcemod in these matters. 

"Signed at Ediuborgh Castle, the 8th of September, 1681, and 
renewed the 18tb of the same month. 

" William Gabbtabbs. 
Perth Cancell. I. P. D." 



LATTER WILL AND TESTAMENT OP MR. JOHN 
CAR8TAEES. 

At Qaarr^tovm, Apryle 24, 1664. 
I Mr. John Carstares, an nnworthie minister of the Qoepell, being 
pott, in the holie and good providence of Qod not for tnj sin nor 
any iniqoitie fonnd in m; hand hy men (tboagho there be alone 
verie mnche for whiche he may most justlie charge me, for the 
pardone wherof I desyre to flee to Jesns Chriet the propitiatione 
for the sins of the eteote world) but for bearing witneese to a 
faithful! testimony given by my disseast brother-in-law Mr. 
James Wood on his deathbed to Presbyterian Ooveminent, and 
becaose of my not being &ee in my conscience to appear before the 
High Commission without a testimony against the constitntioii of 
it, whiche thronghe the malice of some Churchmen armed with the 
power <rf the civil sword coold not have been without eminent 
hazard of my lyfe. Being put, I Bsy,'to flie for my own preser- 
vatione according to the Lord's warrant, Matt 10. v. 23, and to 
wander (tell thou my wanderings O Lord) I know not well whither : 
And not knowing in this case how soon I may by a violent or 
natnrall death be removed, desyring in well doing to committ the 
keeping of my sool onto God as unto a &ithfiiU' Creafaff and 
oordiallie to take him for a portione to mj selfe to my wyfe (who 
hath alonge all this hoar of tentstione bein no tentatione to me 
but a most ftitliftiH otmipanion in my tribnlaticaie and (if I have 
anay interest there) in the kingdome and patience of Jesns 
Chryst) and to the children which he hath graciouslis given unto 
ns, I have thought fitt being for present in health of bodic and 
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ordiuarie HoimdueBsa of mriid to eetle my small afi&ires the beet 
way I can by making my latter will and testament tlms : — The 
litle estate I hare oomes to about nyntein thousand merkes, ^e 
wherof is in my wnckle Sir John Carstares of Eilcouwher 
Ma hand, tuo in the Xiaird of Saljatoun hia hand, tno in the 
young Laird of Duohall hie hand (non in William HamiltouQ 
of Wiehaw hia hand), tiio in Sir William Mure of Romllaii 
his hand, one in William Hammiltown of Barnes hia hand. I 
reckon my duelling house in Qlasgow to be at least worth tno 
thousand merkee, for I gave six and toentie huudrod merkes for 
it, besyde nigh three hundred merkes I expended on it since I 
bought it, whiche I desyre may be aeld with the first oonvenience. 
In all whiche snmes, coming to fourteen thonsand merkes, my wyfe 
Jonet Mnre was lyfra«nted, but some of the bonds have been 
changed since and dranen at a distance wherin she is not men- 
tioned as lyferenter, therfore that she may sustain no prejudice I 
doe hereby declare that it is my will and doe acoordinglie 
expresselie appoynt that the said Jonet Mure, my verie loving 
Bpowse, shall have after my desseasse during all the tyme ot 
hir life the yearlie interest of the forsaid severall somes amounting 
in whole to fourteen thousand merkes, and allowea and appoynts if 
it be necessarie that the severall bonds be reneaed wherein hir 
lyferent is not specified that the said clanse may be insert in them, 
Tkne is further of the forsaid nynteen thonsand merkes fyve 
thonsand in the noble lord my lord Marqnesse of Aigyle his 
hand, with four ye&res interest at Candlemeflse or Lambeese 
last bypast. Out of all which snmes I doe provyde my children 
as followeth: I doe provyde for and appoynt unto my eldest 
son, William, the sum of fyve thousand merkes ; to my second 
son, Alexander, tno thonsand and fyve houdred merkes ; to my 
third son, James, tno thousand merkes ; to my eldest daughter, 
Sarah, three thousand merkes; to my second danghter, Eatharine, 
tno thousand and fyre hundred merkes; to my third daughter, 
Ursula, tno thonsand merkes, and to the chyld wherwith my 
wyfe presentUe is, whither son or danghter, if the Lord shall 
think fit to bring it safe to the world, tno thousand merkes. And 
if any of the forsaid sumes doe to me, by the forsaid persons confoime 
to the tenure of their bonds granted to me thereanent (whiche 
are all in my wyfe'a custodie, ezoepte my Lord <^ Argyle's bonds 
that is in Wishawe's cnstodie) with the rights of the duelling house in 
Olasgow, shall proove ineffectuall for the provision of my children 
then and in that cose I give fnll and absolute poner to my beloved 
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Bpouse Jonet More, nith the other worthie fiends nominated after- 
mrd for the overcdght of my children and thair af&ires, to propor- 
tion the losse amongst all the children as their Beverall proridons 
may best bear the some, so that if it may be they that hare least 
may hare a thonsand ponnde. And I doe hereby deolaire and 
appoyat that this their deed shall be as valid as to all effectes 
whatsoever, as if I my aelfe had actuallie dcme it in myne onn 
tyms. And if anay of the cJiildren shall presmne to gainsay, then 
in that caue I declare and appoynt that anay provision I have made 
to them by this my Latter Will shall be ntterlie nnll and voyd as to 
their behoofe and advantage, as if it had never bein made by me, 
ordaining withall that the provision of snoh shall be divyded 
amongst the rest eqnallie. And if it shall please the Lord to 
remove anay of the children by death befora they come to the 
yeores that vill by the law oapadtat them to dispose upon their 
own portions, then and in that case I appoynt the one-halfe or third 
part, as their mother and friends after nominated shall think moat 
fitt, to come to my eldest son William, and the other halfe in 
tno parts to be eqnallie divyded amongst the rest of my children, 
I leave my loving and &ithftill spouse Jonet BEiire my sole 
executrix, to intromett with my goods and gear, such as my hoos- 
holde Btnffe and plenishing, reeerving die airscape, my books, whioh 
will be well worth a thousand merkes thonghe the third part of the 
pryce be given down and all t^goue interests <tf whatsoever prindpall 
smnee dne to me, and ont of these I appoynt hir to pay anay litle 
thinge I am owing whiohe she knows. And I allow no persons in the 
world whether my children or anay others whatsoever to make anay 
qneetion or donbt i^ what she shall give up as debts owing by me 
nor to call hir to ane aooonnt bat as she shall please for the particnlar 
fore-menti<Hied books, hoosehold stoffe, and by-nm interests ; and 
this trnst I dar oonfidentlie pntt into hir, being well assured that she 
will be faithfallie ansfrarable to it. And I nominat and appoynt 
my veiie loving spowse Jonet More, the Iiairds of Balstown elder 
and younger, the Lairds of Hallcraige elder and younger, James 
Mure of Bellibregage in Irland, William Porterfield of Qnarreltown, 
Mr. Alexander Donlop minister at Fasely, William Hammiltown <^ 
Wishaw, Sir John Carstarea my wnckle, and William Bandilands 
my broth^ when they may be had, for they tno live at a great 
distance, tatiffs to my children and to take as in my rowm and 
place the oversight of them all, whither nnder tntorie or not, and of 
all their a&irea and to doe in the premissie, and what else shall be 
found by them or anay tno or three of them for the roall good of 
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my childteo b; chaii^g and renewing of bonds, Belling and 
dispocdug of houses, transferring and nplifting of sumes, and giving 
anch proportions to snoh of die children ae shall apply themselves 
to anay calling reqnyring the some, and all other things aa fnllie 
and onoontrollablie as I myselfe conld have done. And I doe 
hereby reqayre and solemnlle charge all my children to yeald np 
themselves as to be disposed npon in all their concenuuente by 
them and to be obedient to them, acquiescing as .to all things 
in theij detenuination as they wolde have done in myne as they 
wolde not displease Qod and crosse their lather's Latter Will. As 
to th«m all so I doe more particnlarlie eeriooBlie recommend and 
committ their Christian and ingennons edacatioue to my Jaithfnll 
Bpoffse their mother, willing, exhorting, and obtesting them all te 
carie towards hir uith that love, respecte, and obedience that 
becomes. I hope she will keep them with hir selfe (but when its 
otherwayes neoessarie for their good) so longe ae she shall after 
my disseasse live wnmanied, all whiche tyme and till they be 
otherwayes disposed npon, I doe allow hir to nplift and make use of 
as she shall think fitt the yearlie interest of the whole nynteen 
thousand merkes. And if she shall think meet to change hir 
oonditione of lyfe after my disseoeee and to maiy, wherein I doe 
heartilie leave hir to hir own libertie, I hope she will for my cause 
be kind to the children, and consider, since they have so little 
besyde (and it may oome to lease then no thinge), what she may let 
goe of hir joyutnre, wherin also I can with much qnyetneese 
of mynd lippen to hir, having found hir alwayes tender of me and 
them. I desyre she may, when she can convenientlie, and that oat 
of the forsaid moveables, give to M. James Blair, or any other fitt 
person, &ftie merkes Scotts for the use of the poor of Gathcort. 
Finallie I reconunend my loving spowse, my children, and thai 
overseers to take advyce when need is fr(mi Judge Eer, my 
honoured, worthie, and faithfull &iend. And tT^'B I allow to stand 
in ff^ce as my Latter Will and Testament In witnosse wherof I 
have wreatten and sabscrybed thir presents with myne oun hand at 
Qoarreltown the tweutie-four day of Apryle, j" yj° threescore and 
four yeares ; befor thir witnesaea William Portmfield of Quarreltown 
and Mr. James Stirline minister at Pasely 

Me. J, CABBTABEa 

W. PoBTKBFixu), witncs 

Ub. J. Stirlino, witnes. 
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No. ni. 

Catalogiu Libromm Qui. Caratares. April 9. Londini 1685. 
1. EflBemii oonciones aacns comio applicatte, sive piie 
aninue delioiffl. 

5. ClopeDbnTgii oompendiom Socimanismi confatatum. 
8. Yoetii oratio funebris in obitmu SchotonL 

4. Hoombocki ezmneu buUie papalis. 

6. Flockenii opera tbeologica. 

6. Dallai Yiudioiffi. 

7. Daohaaeri Jura, &o. 

8. Easeuii trimnphns omoiB. 

9. Panli Yoet theologia natoraUs, et disqniaitio &o anima 

aep&rata. 

10. Eirehwi^ori Nepos Ulnatratiis. 

11. Althnsii Polittca. Editio 6* 
13. Jimii et Tremollii Bibl. latina. 

13. Lensdeni Biblia Hebraica. 

14. Yoetii select, diap. pars fi". 

15. Bpauheinii Yindicife biblioe. 

16. Altingii theologia Hietorica. 

17. Altingii theolt^ia problem. 

18. Introdootiou & la langae Franfoiee, 

19. Sept Seimons par Dorant. 

20. Itinerariom BeDJaminis. 

21. Inatitutiones juris ciTilia. 

22. Tbe Bishop of Danblain's Accommodation examined. 

25. Eaaenii Hystem. theoL torn. 2^. 

2i. Scaliger de snbtilitato, contra Cardauum. 

26. Femelii Medioina. 

26. Triglandii trina dci gratia. 

27. Stegmanni FlotinianiBmiis. 

28. Oompendioea methodus discondi tinguam Gertnonicfun, 

Oallicam, et Italioam. 
29.* Bhetorfortis examen Armin. 2 vol. 
SO. Gentiletns contra UlacchiaTelliim. 

31. Yoetii oonfcatemitaa Hariana. 

32. Gonfesaio et Oatechesia ecolee. Belgicsmm. 

33. Berkringeri Dissertatio de Conoiliis. 

34. Yoetii Bibliotheca. 

• Biilhcrfunl. 
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36. Omphalii Rhetoritw. 

86. Weudelini Theologia Chrietiaim ed. 3*^. 

37. Lenedeni Ckvis gneca nori TcBUmend. 

38. Gitnunii Apperstos bellicos contra Libertinos. 
89. Orammatica Oallicn do la Qrae. 

40. Testuneattim Orascum. 

41. Justini tisturia. 

42. Trelcatii loci oommimeB. 
48. Taciti Annales. 

44. Fanli Voot Jnmpnid. aaCTa. 
46. Boza de repudiia. 

46. LeoBdeni mamiale hebraicum et dsaldaicnin. 

47. The covenant between God and man. 

48. Rhutorfortis Exercit. Apologet. 

49. Voet. de Idololatria Indirecta. 

60. Horebordii Etbica, et UaoooTii Metaphysica. 

61. BoBcei Virgilius triumphant. 

62. Kevii OartesiomMua, toL 2. 

63. Voet. de ocelo Bnatornm, et biamortiuB. 

64. WolzogiTTis de Scriptnrarun inteiprete. 
66. Thaddtei Coociliatoriom Biblionm. 

66. Leoadoni PhilologOB Hebmos. 

67. TuiretiiinB de Satis&ctione. 

68. Soharpii STm^onia. 

69. Valerina Maxunns. 

60. TaiTOT'a soveraigii G<mifoit8. 

61. Dan. Toet. Haletem. philos. 

62. Ckimpendiom philoBoph. nuutuecriptuDi. 

63. Paul. Toet de dneUis. 

64. Hornii diasert. politioie. 

66, Snffiraginm Theolt^omm Hagns Britannue de 5 Articnlia 

66. Hoiatii poemata. 

67. Dan. Yoet. Fnenmatica. 

68. Whitakerufi de Scriptora. 

69. Jaelli Apologia. 

70. Oridii EpiBtolte. 

71. Synopais physica. 

72. The Monk nuveiled. 

78. The Countess of Kent's mannal. 
74, BoTet of Witchcraft. 
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No. IV. 

In Obitoh Desidibatisbihi 

Qnlielmi Garstorti, 

Aoademue JAOOBI Ri^ia Edinburgenit QymnaBwrchie, 

ELBaiA. 

MOLLI Uembra Toro BtratoB cimi mane jacerem, 

Et premeret Somnna, talia visa mihl. 
Astitit Ante Oculoa Vnltoa snffiiaa nitentes 

EDINVM Lacto ; tristia. Acerb* gemens. 
ALMAque flcns MATER, riguos n^ebat Ooelloe : 

Vixqae surant Lachiynue lueo tristia Dicta dare. 
" Cuuailio qui noe, Heritis qui eiepe juTabat 

" Oooidit : Hnic quia par repperiendns erit ? 
" Temperet a Lachrymia quia ferrens ? ipse madorut 
" DEMOOBITUS Fletn, tristia Fata aciat 
Et pallere mihi visa est EOOLESIA, obortaa 
Eztincto Tenebras Lnmiue qnesta sibi. 
Orbatamqne sao Fnlcro titabaeae pntavi : 

Hob & Ingubrea haasimD8 Anie Sonoa. 
"£aptiiB abeat is oni Veri Bectiqiie t«naci 

" DnlM aolnm FATRLS vertere Dnloe fiiit. 
" In PATRIAMqne Bedax qni effblnt Lomine miro 

" Nostri semper Hodob Ordinia atqne Decoa. 
" Lilia maroescimt, pent ben 1 Flos anpe Boaanon, 
"Infelix Lolinm dam dominatni Agria. 
Latins htuc planotnm Serpentem glisoere Tidi : 

Begia Mierore & tangitor ipsa Domns. 
Boa fremit, Urbs plangit, deflentes Lnmine oassom : 

Ipsaa PIEBIDES iDgemniBsa pntM. 
Eicnssns Scanno, Laobrjmis exolamo profnsis, 

" OABSTASIUS HagniiB, prob Dolor 1 occabnit. 
" ALMA Dncem MATEB gemit bnnc, bmio SCOTIA Cirem 

" Lnget : Et bine Planotns visna adease mihL 
" Hi^ns ad Exemplnm institnant Honunea modo Yitam, 

" Anrea tn nasd denno Secia pates. 
" ToDO itemm oolerent PAX & CONOOBDU Terras, 

"His ASTBiSA Comes linqneret ipsa Polom. 
" Non ita distraberent infesta infaostaqne OLEBUM 
" Sobismata : Non Fratram Qratia rara foreL" J. K. 
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In Obitth DcsiDBRATiHaiKi 

Golielmi (Vstarii, S.S.T.D. 

AcadenuEe Ediiiburgeim GymnaemrchM, 

ELEGIA. 

SCOTIA SE tftnti Mfttrem miratar Alnmni I 

Et TE sabUtnm Tern BBITANNA gemlt. 
ALMA Ducem MATER dolet HUNG, ECCLESIA Fatrcm, 

Atqne HOMINES Civem ex oobiliore Lnto. 
SCOTIA TE raptnm dolet, immedicabile Tiilnns 1 

TE MEC^NATEM CASTALIDUMque Chonw. 
£t Domiu AUGU8TI Mix T£ luget ademptum, 

Nam sibi deTmctnm vix babet ilia FAREM. 
Libera Gens BATAVUM plxagit, GUI, Gloria Becli ! 

NASSOVIUM fjiBr%t non ceciniBse Nefiw : 
Hoepitio eicepere eno, poet mille Laborea 

Sacratos FATBIO, cnm FIETATE, Solo. 
LUQDUNI poetquam libasset NomintB Arte, 

Tone redit in PATBIAM, NASSOVIOt^w Comes, 
Cajns & Anspiciis, ob Bes feltciter actas, 

ABtriiit PATBIAM, FANAqne, TEMPLA sibi. 
Kt BDb TexiUo REGIS, Labaroqne OEOBGT, 

Sofitiniiit pnne RELLIGIONIS Omia. 

D.D. 
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Abjitbatiok Oath of 1711,330, 332-3, 

316-8, 849-50, 358 
' Accompt of Scotlaod's Grievances,' 

37 
Act iigKinBt Innovations, 316 
for maiDUining Unitj and 

Peace of the Church, 848 
for Bettling the Quiet and Peace 

of the Church, 236 

of Clauses, 10 

of S^urity, 287, 290 

of 1592, 187 

of 1662, 17 

of 1690, 187-8, 191 

of 1695, 242 

Bescieaory, 16 

Anne, Queen, 272, 301, 317, 318 

(note), 323, 356 
' Apologetical Beclaration,' 143 
Appral to House of Lurds, First 

Scotch, 319 
Argyll, Marquis of, 16 
, Earl of, 68 ; flies to Holland, 

59; plolting, 64, 66, 81; letter in 

cipher, 82 ; 91, 102 ; eiprdition of, 

110-11, 140, 144 
, Esrl of (son of aboveX 163, 168, 

252, 2G1 
. JofiQ, Duke of, 257, 286, 289, 

294, 340 
Arrait, Farlof, 167. 209, 211, 214,216 
Atholl, Marquis of, 167, 168, 170 

Ayto^ 

IIailltb (author of the ' letters *), 11 , 

15, 176, 201 
of Jerviawood, 65, 68, 69, 73, 

78. 101, lOt-6, 233 
Bentinck (F-nrl of Portland), 91, 13fi- 

182, 225, 231, 260, 261, 271, 289, 

294, 301-2 



Bishops, the Scotch, 161, 170, 178 
Bishops' rents, 289, 313 (note), 356 
Blackwelt, Bev. Thomas, 325, 327, 

337,341 
Boot, torture of the, 77, 79, 80, 94 
Bothwell Brig, battle of, 49 
Boyd, Zachary, 7, 12 
Bre&dalhane, Earl of, 170, 217, 218, 

219, 249, 264 
Burnet {Bishop of Salisbury), 91. 136, 

145, 151. 164. 155-7, 336 

CAU.MT, Edmund, 212, 305, 307, 308 

-12 
Cameroniana, the, 173, 193, 197 
Cam|)bella of Cessnock, 65, 69, 78, 

80. 228, 233 
Canaries, Dr., 211 
Carmichael, Lorf, 196, 209, 216, 237, 

252 
Camtaies family, 3-4, ! 



, John, 4 1 marriage, 4 ; minister 

at Qlasgon, 4 ; imprisoned by 
Cromwell, 6 ; preachea befuro 
Cromwell, 7 ; edita Durham, 9 ; 
among the Protesters, 11; in 1662, 
18 ; joiiks insurrection of 1666, 20 ; 
in Holland, 21 ; in Edinburgh, 45; 
before the Privy Council, 85 ; at 
Duke of Rothes' death-bed, 85 ; 
HD«r with William, 108; death, 
133-4 

, Willian), biith, 12 ; at aohool, 

13 1 At EdinbuTj^h Collie, 13; at 
Utrecht, 26, 26 ; licensed and or- 
dained, 29 ; first political misMOD, 
30 ; first arrest, 36. 39-43 ; first im- 
prisonment. 46-9; liberated, 61; goes 
to Ireland, 62 ; in London, 62 ; at 
Theobalds', 43 j marriage. 57 ; re- 
tires to Utrecht, 60, 62; engages in 



, 210, i 
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the great Whig plot, 64 ; rdtttons 
witb Ferguson, 66, 67 ; progress of 
plot, 67-70; diacowry, 72; ar- 
r«l«d, 71; in the Tolbooth, 78; 
letteis thence, 87-9; before the 
Privy Council, 91; tortured, 93; 
CBpitaktes, 96 ; sent to the Castle, 
97; his "deposition," 99; relation 
to Jerviswood's triid, 103-* ; tour 
in summer of 1685, 111-127 ; at 
Cleve, 129; mother's dealh. 129; 
father's death, 134; morea to 
Leyden, 135; chaplain to Prince 
of Orange, 136 ; call to Glasgow, 
150; correspondence with Steuart 
in 1687, 152-5 ; in constant con- 
sultation witli WiUiam, 155; 
croBses to Torbay and lands with 
him, 156-7 ; farewell to Leyden, 
158; adviBBr of William, on Scotch 
affai™, 160 ; " Hinto to the Kiop," 
165 ; appointed royal chaplain, 
174; in Wand with William, ISa- 
4 ; consulted about Revulution 
Settlement, 188-90; on patronaes, 
193-5 ; in Edinburgh at Astiembly 
tf 1690, 197 ; influence with the 
King, 203-4 ; returns to London, 
208 ; interview with widowed 
aistor, 21 ; interest in the Univer- 
■itiea, 213; in Flanders in 1691, 
214-19; AsBembly of 1692, 
225; campaign of 1692, 226-7; 
Kilmarnock's ward, 230 ; cam- 
Mign of 1693, 231-2; Sir W. 
Paterson's alandera, 232-4 ; Oath of 
Assurance, and midnight interview 
with King, 235-42; campaipi of 
1694, 245; Secretary Johnston, 
256 ; Darien, 256 ; sick in Hol- 
land in 1697, 258; in Scotland in 
1698, 260; in oonnection with 
Darien, in 1700, 263; at King's 
death, 270-1 ; continued as royal 
chaplain, 272 ; prindpal of Eklin- 
bu^h University, 273 ; goes to 
Edinburgh, 276; salary, and in- 
stallation, 277 ; appointed a miiii- 
Bter of the town, 273; bis lectures, 
280; plan of a college hall, 281 ; 
as a preacher, 283 ; the Union, 
287 ; hia policy in relation to it, 
' £90-1; member of General As- 
sembly, 292; moderator, 293; 



characteristics as member of Church 
Court, 294 ; objects to " fastings," 
295; "circular lettoa," 298; in 
London, and interview with Queen, 
301 ; moderator for second time, 
303; Calaray's decree, 305; in 
AB8emblyofl709,308; fish dinner, 
311 ; kindness to ejected curates 
(Cadell), 313; English litat?y in ' 
Scotland, 316-17 ; on Greenshields, 
320; unpopuUrity in 1710, 320; 
moderator of Assembly of 1711, 
322 ; deputed to Loudon, 325, 
anent the Toleration, 327-30, ami 
Abjoration, 332, and patronage, 
334-40 ; at Assembly of 1712, 343 ; 
takes theAbjuratioo, 347; Assembly 
of 1713, 349 ; private life, 352-3; 
observes thanksgiving for peace of 
Utrecht, 354; illness in 1713, 
355 1 deputed to London on acces- 
sion of George I.. 357 ; King's gift, 
and royal chaplaincy, 359; mode- 
rator in 1715, 360-1 ; dose of 
Assembly, 362-3 ; last illness and 
death, 36* ; burial, 365. 

Charles IL, 22, 61, 70, 72, 79, 108, 
140, 177, 199, 271, 315, 365 

Charteris, Laurence, 58, 175, 235 

Church of Scotland, befbre the Union, 
286, 296 ; establishment ratified in 
treaty, 297; English jealousy of, 
300; reUtiou to British Govern- 
ment, 324, 367 

(Spher, devised by James Steuar^ 81 

Claim of Right, 1H8, 191 

Claverhouse, 44, 90, 141 

Cleve, 121, 129, 130, 132 

Cockhum of Ormiaton, 228, 261, 
262, 276 

Commission of AsserDbly; of \P90, 
197-8, 212, 2l6; during Union 
negotiations, 296 ; letter to Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton, 298; of 1713, 
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282, 357-8 
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Namur, aiege of, 247 
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litrs, 44, 146, 170 
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